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INTRODUCTION 


Tun book which is now published under the title ” A History of 
British Socialism, Volume I.,*' was intended by the author to be 
the first of two volumes, the second of which would carry the 
story’’ of British Socialism into the opening decade of the present 
century. The War intervened before the second volume was 
ready for the Press, and Mr. Beer, like most other students, was 
compelled for the time being to lay his literary work on one side. 
The first volume, therefore, is now published separately ; the 
next, it is hoped, will appear on the return of peace. Together 
they will form the most complete account of the development 
of Socialist thought in Great Britain which has yet appeared. 
The subject of the present volume is the growth of Socialism 
down to the rise of Chartism, and its readers must remember 
that there is a sequel in which the story is completed. But the 
period with which it deals is sufficiently distinct to be studied 
separately, and the book is a unity, not a mutilated fragment. 

Mr. Beer’s book is a study of political thought upon the 
group of problems created by the rise of capitalist agriculture 
and capitalist industry, as it developed in the country which 
was the first to experience the transition, and which experienced 
it most completely. It is called, " A History of British Social- 
ism,” because the particular aspect of that thought with which 
it is primarily concerned is the effort, partly critical, partly 
constructive, at once aspiration, theory’, prophecy, and pro- 
gramme, which had as its object to substitute for the direction 
of industry by the motive of personal profit and the method of 
unrestricted competition some principle of organization more 
compatible with social solidarity and economic freedom. Like 
other summary designations of complex political forces, Socialism 
is a word the connotation of which varies, not only from 
generation to generation, but from decade to decade ; and Mr. 
Beer has wisely refrained from trimming the edges of an 

vii 
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e™nme.Ul and luslory to lit the itmMTO.lt o! 

any neat definition Instead o£ formulating a canon of Socialist 
orthodoxy and grouping the exponents of the faith according 
to the different degrees of their proximity to it he has allowed 
the significance of his title to emerge from the different and 
sometimes contradictory currents of thought which inte mingle 
tn their natural complexity and exuberance and crudity in the 
pages of his book. His work is not the chronicle of a sect or of 
a party but the analysis of a moral and intellectual movement 
As the present volume shows that movement can claim 
some classics But it has developed less through the literary 
succession of a chain of writers than by the renewed and spon 
taneous reflection of each generation upon the dominant facts 
and theories which confronted it The mental atmosphere 
of England on the eve of the Industrial Revolution the 
reactions of the French Revolution and the long War the 
agitation which preceded and the disillusionment which 
followed the first Reform Bill the influence of Adam Smith 
Ricardo and the Utilitarians form a background without a 
description of which English Socialism in its seminal penod is 
unintelligible Mr Beer has set them in the high light which they 
deserve He presents the main elements in the political thought 
of the time not as specimens in a museum but in the tumultuous 
energy and profusion with which they swept across the mind of a 
tormented generation. The key to the heart of an economic age 
I es in economics as to that of a religious age it is religion. What 
he oflers is a study of one s de of the great debate upon the merits 
of modem industrial aviluat on which the nineteenth century 
at the climax of its triumphant self-confidence could ignor but 
could not silence and which is still untnded His feet are always 
planted on solid earth and he is not of those who would convert 
history into a procession of abstractions. But the main theme of 
his book is political thought not political events andheismor 
interested in the workshops where doctrines are forged and 
sharpened than in their use in the field i there are cut 
who regard the history of opuuon as an unprofitable ddettant 
they may be invited to reconsider their judgment when th'" 
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local journeymen s dubs of the eighteenth century That proper 
ty not earned by labour is theft that there « necessml) a class 
war between the producers and the non prod iccrs that econom c 
power precedes political power and that salvation must come, 
not from Parliament but from synd calfat movements on the 
part of the orgariscd workers— tl esc were the watch words of 
the advanced trade unionism ol the thirties With us unnersa 

suffrage will begin in our lodges extend to the general union 
and finally swallow up the political power Social hbertv 
must precede political liberty While we are in a state of social 

slavery our nghts would be exercised to the benefit of our ty 
rants and we sfould be made subservient to the parties who 
work us for their purposes. 1 Under th- «tunuta» of such ideas 
trade unionism became an effort directed to overthrowing the 
existing economic system rati er than to improving the condition 
of the wage-earner within it Trade unon history which like 
trade union law has sufiered from the tyranny oi over rigid 
definitions requires to be re- written in the light of them. When 
that is done movements which now appear novel or ephemeral 
wiB possibly be lound to be the re-emergence of tendencies which 
are fundamental and permanent The English intellect writes 
Mr Beer in his preface ‘ from its sheer recklessness ts essentially 
revolutionary In periods ol general upheaval when the 
dynamic forces of society are vehemently asserting themsehes 
the English are apt to throw their mental ballast overboard and 
lake the lead in revolutionary thought and action. In snob a 


period ate we livirg now His words are more appropriate to 
the present moment than to that at which they were written 
Social Reconstruction is not the Invention of the twentieth 
century and those who are concerned with it to-day may find 
m the intellectual ferment of the period explored by Mr Beer a 
medicine to chasten thetr hopes ard to fortify their resolution 
A foreign scholar has certain advantages fo writing the 
history of modem England. He is not scorched by the embers 
of living controversies Ke is free from the prejudices ol sect 
or party and can ww tus subject through plain glass. The 
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From the thirteenth century to the present day the stream 
of socialism and social reform has largely been fed by British 
thought and experiment. ' Mediaeval schoolmen and states- 
men, modem political philosophers, economists, poets and 
philanthropists of the British Isles have explored its course 
and enriched its volume, but left it to writers of other nations 
to name and describe it. The same may be said of all other 
philosophical and scientific achievements of Britain, and 
particularly of England. Mr. Kipling’s heroic " Explorer ” 
is her true symbol : — 

" Well I know who’ll take the credit — all the clever chaps that 
followed — 

Came a dozen men together — never knew my desert fears ; 

Tracked me, by the camps I’d quitted — used the water-holes I'd 
hollowed. 

They'll go back and do the talking. They’ll be called the Pioneers 1 ” 

This has been so all along, but it ought not to be so any 
longer. British students ought to work up and utilise the 
views which the seminal minds of England have given to 
the world. The nation needs now all the knowledge, 
ordered and systematised, of its past labours for socialism 
and social reform, in order to be able to cope with the social 
difficulties and weltering movements which are visibly 
coming to a head. 

The English intellect, from its sheer recklessness, is 
essentially revolutionary, probably more so than the French 
intellect. But since 1688 it has been the endeavour of 
English statesmen and educators to impart to the nation 
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lion lot being controlled by good sense and sober . 

Inpenodsol general upheayals however »bcn U* 
lorces ol society an, vehemently asserting themselves the 
English are apt to throw their mental ballast overboard 
and take the lead in revolutionary thought and actio 
In such a penod we are living now 
Snce the beginning oi the new century a new rnglanO 
has been springing up— rousing herscli like a strong man 
aher sleep and shaking her invincible locks Her men and 
women are all astir theu mentality has become sensitive 
and quickly responsive to doctrinal and moral stimuli— 
the people are marching on The intellects o( the nation 
are as bold and active as m the great enses ol its stirring 
past The old issues are either forgotten or forced to their 
final fruition while the masses are joining issue with the 
classes upon the question of a redistribution of wealth and 
power A. new Chartist movement has arisen and is daily 


growing 

The penod wl ich now discloses itself to the eyes of the 
social inqu rer exhib ts some stnking parallels to that of 
the second quarter oi the nineteenth century The con 
sol dation of the productive and distributive forces that were 
brought into being by the Industrial Revolution the contest 
of the then new middle classes for political power the 
agitation for a new commercial policy the surging up 
ol the notions desses s nee tbe repeal oi tbe Comb uiliou 
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Laws (1824-5), the formation of national trades organisa- 
tions, the alliance between the middle and working classes 
against the Tory aristocracy and in favour of the First 
Reform Bill (1830-32), the disillusionment of Labour and 
the ' consequent rise of revolutionary trades unionism or 
Syndicalism (1833-4), *Le growth of Chartism or a Socialist 
Labour Party (1836-48 ) ; finally, the rise of the Oxford 
Movement, Young England, and Christian Socialism — all 
this stupendous mental ferment in the years from 1825 to 
1850 appears to be repeating itself now on a larger and 
higher scale. Yet, how much do we know of the effects of 
the struggle for the First Reform Bill on the then nascent 
socialist and labour movement ? And how much of the 
effects of the Constitutional struggle since 1909 on organised 
Labour? Or is it a mete coincidence that revolutionary 
trades unionism followed in the wake of the agitation for the 
Reform Bill, 1832, and that Syndicalism and general strikes 
have been treading upon the heels of the Constitutional 
crisis that began with Mr. Lloyd George's Finance Bill ? 
And will the strengthening of the political action of Labour 
which followed upon the collapse of revolutionary trades 
unionism, in 1835, be repeated with regard to Syndicalism 
and the British Labour Party of to-day ? And- is Tariff 
Reform destined to mark the close of the social ferment of 
the present day as the triumph of Free Trade marked the 
close.of the Chartist era?- * ;< < 

These and many other vital questions suggest .tilemselves 
from a comparison of the two periods, I do not pretend 
to have supplied adequate solutions of those problems, my 
aim having been to stimulate the social and political student, 
rather than to offer panaceas. I have but brought together, 
as completely as I could, from the vast treasure-houses 
of British theology, moral philosophy, political economy, 
socialist pamphlets, Labour : papers, and general periodical 
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underlying them and given each phase and leading pemo” 
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From 1790 to 1840 tie Hands Place Collections and 
MSS which are either in the BntiJ Museum Manuscript 
Department or at tl e Repository at Hendon, 1 ave been of 
great assistance to me I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to the librarian and assistants of the British 
Museum for the unfailing courtesy with which they treated 
my requests and for the facilities they afforded me for my 
research work. 

The correspondence of Robert Owen is row in the keeping 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society at Manchester May 
1 suggest to its administrators to hand it over to the Trustees 
ot the British Museum in order to make it accessible to 
students ? 

While writing this book l often lelt the want ol an English 
work on the English schoolmen. It 15 rather curious that no 
British student of divinity has ever set himself the task of 
wntag an exhaostive monograph „„ either A>xsrillet ol 
Hales orDunsScotus or AAiUiaroot Ockham Orarelliese 
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has taught me how high an elevation of political and moral 
culture a nation must Teach before it can embark on a 
socialistic reconstruction of society. I hope that British 
social students will assist me, by their criticisms, to make 
the second edition of the book less defective. 

The book is based on my German Geschichte des 
Sozialismus in England (1912), which had a uniformly 
favourable reception from the press in Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. The English 
version is practically a new book, it having been com- 
pletely re-written, and enlarged by a considerable amount 
of original matter. 

In conclusion, I express my cordial thanks to Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor for having read and corrected some of the proofs, 
and to Dr. A. Shadwell for the encouragement and advice 
he gave me during the writing of the book. 


NOTE TO THE REVISED EDITION 

The above Preface was written in June, 1914, when the 
manuscript of the History of British Socialism was nearing 
completion. Owing to the Great War, however, the publication 
was put off till Peace was declared and public attention again 
turned to home affairs. The present edition is, with few excep- 
tions, a faithful reprint of the original work which appeared in 
1919 and 1920. In Volume II, the chapters XIX and XX, 
dealing with the years 19T4 to 1919, have undergone some altera- 
tions, for they seemed to require either corrections or filling up 
of lacuna;. Moreover, the present edition is enlarged by a 
supplementary chapter (XXII), covering the years from 1920 to 
1928. It is -written in the same dispassionate spirit which secured 
for the original edition the unanimous approval of the British 
Press and public. 
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I am glad to J are an opportunity ol expressing my oblig* 
tion to Mr J S Middleton assistant secretary of the L*bo w 
Party to Mr NS alter M Citnne. general secretary of the Tra ^ 3 
Union Congress for information and leudjig trc the Reports 
the Labour Party Conferences ard the Trades Union Corgres * 3 
respectively, and to Mr Allred Maltiscn of Leeds for his gt^ 3 * 
kindness in ^ending me ha unique rotes on the life of J<J^® 
Fnmas Bray 

M BEER. 


itpimbv, i<) id. 


NOTE TO 1940 EDITION 


The text is substantially the same as the second edition, except 
for the correction of a few misprints which had escaped my 
vigilance. 

I added a supplementary chapter to bring the book up to date. 
The chapter covers the decade 1929-39, which witnessed the 
first serious crisis of the Labour Party, the banner-bearer of 
socialism in this country. It deals with the economic crisis 1930- 
31 and its effects on the Party: the defection of its leaders, 
the severe electoral defeat in 1931, the controversy arising from 
it, then the revival and the crystallisation of the policy of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

My thanks are due to the Trades Union Congress Publicity 
Department for lending me the Annual Reports 1929-36, and to 
the Research Department of the Labour Partj r for supplying me 
the statistics of the general elections 1931 and 1935, as well as 
to Mr. James Middleton (Secretary of the Labour Party) and 
Prof. R. H. Tawney for having revised the supplementary 
chapter. 


M. BEER. 
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PART I 

mediaeval communism 



I 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 

I. — THE LEGACY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

A broad current of communistic sentiment runs through the 
mental life of the Roman Empire in the age of Christ. The 
widening of the spiritual horizon consequent upon the growing 
acquaintance with Greek philosophy and oriental speculation ; 
the political and material forces which were operating upon the 
social structure since the Punic Wars ; the constant and jarring 
frictions and contests between the classes ; 1 finally, the increasing 
corruptions and complications of society, spread dissatisfaction 
with the existing institutions, and with traditional creeds and 
concepts. An unquenchable yearning for a return to the simpler 
past and ruder equality took hold of the minds of poets, patriots, 
and thinkers. 

In that mood the prehistoric past, with its tribal organisation 
and absence of individual property, appeared to those minds 
as the reign of Saturn, or the state of nature, where man lived 
in unconscious innocence and blissful ignorance, knowing nothing 
of meum andjuum, good and evil, dominion and servitude. It was 
a state free from searchings of heart, from wearisome problems 
concerning social relations and ethical concepts. Vergil, mild 
and pensive, celebrates the reign of Saturn when — 

" No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
’ Divided acres of litigious grounds. 

But all was common.”’ , 

Strains of rude equality fall on our ear when Horace sings of 
Scythian institutions : 

" The Scythians of the plain* 

' More happy are, housed in wandering wains, 

* Cicero, De Rep. I. 31. * Vergil, Georg. I. 125-28. 
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Mow blest the GeUn stout 

Who not from acres marVd and meted out 

Reaps Ins Iru t and grain 

A. year no more he rests a bis donna 

Then pans ng from bis toil. 

He qu ts it and in turn another tills the soil 


Tacitus inquires with romartic admiration into the lile of the 
Germanic tribes and Juvenal conservative and patriotic, pours 
out his bum ng iwlin satires upon a avdisaUon that has f orsaheo 
tod and virtue and t alien a prey to luxury and voluptuousness— 
those insidious foes that paralyse the hands of the world 
conquerors.* 

But the most pronounced admirer ol primitive communism 
is «eneca The social virtues had remained pure and mnolate 
before covetousness distracted society and introduced poverty 
for men ceased to possess all things when they began to call 
anything their own The first m-n and their immediate de- 
scendants followed nature pure and uncortupb When how- 
ever vices crept in h-ngs were obliged to show their authority 
and enact penal laws How happy was the primitive age when 
the bount es ol nature lay in common and were used prorms 
cuously nor had avarice and luxury disunited mortals and 
made them prey upon one another They enjoyed all nature m 
common, which thus gave them secure possess on ol the public 
wealth. Why should I not thinV. them the richest of all people 
among whom there was not to be found one poor man ? * 
Josephus a faithful index of educated opin on of his time 
sees in Cam a man striving after possessions and lucre acquisition 
of land while Abel person fies the artless and innocent shepherd 
moving about with his herds from pasture to pasture without 
occupying any of them Cam is afco supposed by the ancients 
to have been the first to set bounds to fields,* 


Horace 0d« III i< flheodore Martin s tmnsUbon) 

Juvenal. Smrfi 6 and 13 
‘Seneca. Itilen go. 

“ c i"r2 5=cw«», in, 

~aof«a 4 p lohaSeldea M*ra Oinstim hie.* 
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Private property and civil dominion thus appeared as the 
origin of evil. 

The philosophy underlying these conceptions is of course that 
of the Stoa, the real origin of the doctrines of the state of nature 
and of natural rights. 

The difficulties and problems that assailed Rome since the 
Punic Wars had troubled Hellas since the Persian Wars. The 
old society, in spite of all reforming efforts to maintain it, had 
given way to individualism ; the old mythology or antique 
theology was losing authority and its place was being taken by 
a philosophy that was mainly ethical. The final outcome was 
the Stoa, whose doctrines are partly a protest against civil society 
and individual property, and partly a positive guide to an ethical 
reform of society. It is based on an idealisation of the primitive 
conditions of tribal society. The appeal to nature implies a 
censure upon civilisation as well as a summons to mankind either 
to return to the past or to re-organise their institutions after the 
ideals drawn from the past. The urbanisation of the land, the 
bursting'of the national bars, the growth of trade and commerce, 
appeared to the Stoics as an abandonment of natural pursuits, 
of the simple virtues of country life, and the introduction of 
artificial conditions, of multitudinous and complicated business, 
of luxury and corruption. In Stoic philosophy, God appears as 
the active, rational, and moral principle who saturates and 
vitalizes the physical nature. The world and the fulness thereof 
governs itself by the divine law inherent in it, which is equity 
and goodness. It is infinitely superior to civil law or man-made 
law, and it applies to all human beings, for men as participators 
of the divine spirit are free and equal. In the original societjf, 
as it issued from the hands of nature, the divine-natural law 
governed mankind, but in later times corruption set in and man 
enacted laws. Civil government is thus the effect of the debase- 
ment of mankind and but a vicious substitute for the reign of 
God and nature. From evil flows evil and it can only be cured 
by a return to nature and a life in harmonj T with nature. 1 

1 Cf. Maine, Ancient Law, ed. 1861, pp. 53-7, 70-2 ; Pearson, 
Fragments of Zeno, pp. 11-12 ; Comford, Transition from Religion 
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to his father s inheritance ? Then he receive* what had t* en 


gained by injustice 1 

The communistic ideal is evidently compatible with Christian!), 
provided that the methods employ ed for its realisation are stnc ) 
ethical and religious and not political seditious or reiolutionan . 
they must be confined to self reform through a moral and religious 
life Therefore it was possible lor S Paul without offending 
the communistic sentiments of the believers to exhort the 
Roman community to be subject to the civil authentic* an 
obedient to their laws (Romans xm ) 


3— CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND NATURAL LAW 
To the teachers of pnmitive and mediaeval Christianity « M1 


naturale must have been particularly congenial It appeared 
to them to be a pagan version of the Scriptural truths of the 
innocence of the onginal man m the Garden of Eden lus Fall and 
the consequent corruption of man s heart and the infenor nature 
of civilisation and human laws as well as a confirmation that 
even Nature dictates certain commandments in conformity with 
dmne law * And they found authonty for its validity in S 
Paul who argues For when the Gentiles which have not the law 
do by nature the things contained in the law these arc a 

law unto themselves which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts their conscience also bearing witness (Romans il 
M *5) Here the law of nature is expressly recognised To 
that argument of S Paul the Church Fathers Schoolmen and 
theologians always refer as the authonty for the incorporation 
ot tus lurfurofc into their theological systems But the »«s 
UT 0 e Roman lawyers lost in the process of assimilation 
T “- "”> >• Capra r,U>» 
also Laurent Hutoirt 


Social, Frag, fa antO,m Y, tlt'voL 2 
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to the body of Roman law much of the communistic ardour which 
it had in the age of Vergil, Josephus, and Seneca. In Roman 
Law it was combined with ius gentium, which had grown out of 
the international relations and commercial transactions of Ihe 
ancient world and therefore could not but be unfavourable to the 
social conceptions of the state of nature : the Law of Nations 
legalised dominion and servitude and private possessions. 
According to the Institutes ius naturalc is that which nature 
teaches animals and man ; from it originates the joining together 
of male and female ; from it also procreation and education of the 
offspring. 1 Likewise, all men are bom free ; and air, water, 
public and religious buildings are common possession. 2 Indeed, 
in Roman Law, ius naturalc lost its old meaning and became a 
rudimentary organ, while in the patristic and scholastic literature 
it is in full vigour^ This is due to the Greek Fathers, then to S. 
Augustine, but particularly to S. Isidore of Seville {d. 636), who 
transmitted not only the body of Roman learning to the Church, 
but also the primitive Christian spirit. According to him, 

“ ius naturalc is common to all nations and it contains everything 
that is known to man by natural instinct and not by constitutions 
and man-made law, and that is : the joining together of man 
and woman, procreation and education of children, communis 
omnium posscssio, el omnium una libertas, the acquisition of things 
which may be captured in the air, on the earth, and in the water, 
restitution of loaned and entrusted goods, finally, self-defence 
by "force against violence.” 3 This definition of ins naturalc 
contains, first, the usual characteristics as given in the Institutes ; 
secondly, the doctrines concerning the state of nature (communism / 
and universal equal liberty)'; thirdly, the essence of the law 
of nations. It forms an integral part of the Corpus Iuris 
Caitonici ; 4 the Schoolmen always refer to it ; indeed, this defi- 
nition appears to them as authoritative as the reference of S. Paul 
to natural law. The canonic lawyers and commentators who 

1 Tnst., 1 . 1, §§ 2, 3. 

* lb,, 1. 3, § 1. C/. Voigt, Ins Naturalc, 1857, vol. i, § 57. 

* Isidore, Etym., 1. v., c. 4 (ed. Migne, tom. 82). 

4 Deer. Grat., prima pars, dist. 1, c. 7. 
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X DISSOLUTION OR THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 

Natural and canonical law as it moulded the speculations o! the 
early Middle *ges, was in conformity with the customs and v'Tws 

ol an agrarian martial and clerical society, whose units consist 

of manorial demesnes Milage communities abbeys and monas- 
tenes, with towns as their appendages Land formed the chic 
source of wealth, while trade and commerce were the exception 
and were despised as base callings movable capital played a 
negligible part and private property in the sense of absolute 
individual control over wealth was little Vnown Tins natural 
society reached its culmination in the Crusades, the xemth o! 
pure mediaeval spint 

In the age of the Crusades the genus of the new social organisa- 
tion had already made their appearance Cities and towns, such 
asttemce Genoa Cologne Augsburg Nuremberg arose, founding 
their prosperity on commerce, money-changing, trade, and 
handicrafts The Crusades themselves, with their need of 
money and their effects on the intercourse between West and 
East, promoted the new movement m which movable capital was 
destined to come into conflict with, and finally to o\ crwhelm. 
the institutions and customs of feudal and clerical society 1 
The towns gradually emancipated themselves from manorial 
and episcopal control , their social and economic needs and 
conditions became too differentiated and complicated to fit 
in with the co mmu nistic and anti-commercial tendencies of 
natural and canonical law The growth of town economy . in its 
reaction on the mediaeval agrarian organisation loosened the 
•Compare H v Eidrcn. VitUIalUrhckt ItV ansc*auu*f. p. 778, 
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bonds between lord and vassal, manor and abbeys and village, 
and finally broke up the old relations. Concurrently with those 
events great religious and moral teachers and reformers arose, 
and a momentous spiritual and social ferment set in which led 
to (a) heated discussions on property and poverty { b ) social 
upheavals, (c) changes in the doctrine of ins naturale, (d) rise of 
natural and moral philosophy, and (c) the formation of national 
Churches and States. 

2. — THEOLOGICAL CONTEST ABOUT POVERTY 

Social philosophy formed throughout the Middle Ages a part 
of theology, and the disputes concerning property, communism, 
and poverty were fought out by theologians. The most scholarly 
and influential among them were the Franciscans and the Domin- 
icans, who from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century supplied 
the Church with great teachers. No member of any other Order 
or of the secular clergy was equal in learning and acuteness of 
thought to Alexander of Hales, S. Thomas Aquinas, Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham. The Dominicans 
were conservative and conciliatory, while the Minorites, impelled 
by the primitive Christian fervour of their saintly founder, were 
the guardians of the poor, the counsellors of the people, and the 
defenders of the nation against all usurping domination ; a happy 
people and a good king, ruling in conformity with natural and 
divine law, were their social and political ideals. The controversies 
and struggles concerning property and poverty as well as the 
relation between Church and State, which filled the thirteenth 
and,' in a more intense degree, the fourteenth century, were led 
by Minorites and Dominicans ; and their stage was Western 
and Central Europe. 

S. Francis of Assisi took for his rules of conduct the Scriptural 
texts, Matthew x. 9-10 ; xvi. 24 ; xix. 2r, which command 
absolute poverty for the true followers- of Christ. These rules 
were evidently a protest against the new commercial civilisation 
of Italy and an appeal to the pious to return to primitive Christ- 
ianity, to the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. The followers 
of Jesus should live a life of self-abnegation, no ties should bind 
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them to the secular conditions o! society they should embrace 
poverty practice chanty and denve then living Irom 'CTViCtf 
Ubom and mendicancy His doctnne of fauftrlas eviMgeUea 
was uncompromising and unworldly and although it applied to 
the Order only it could not but influence the views of its adherents 
concerting property in general they held in the *p nt of natural 
and canonical law that property had its origin in iniquity 

Different in c h a r acter and teach ng was the greatest of the 
Dominicans S Thomas Aquinas He was e.-^ent tally a man of 
compromise a great conciliator who attempted to bring natural 
and canonical law into a certain harmony with the requirements 
of a society divided into nch and poor agriculturists and mer 
chaDts proprietors and ptcpeityless He distinguished between 
the ideal and the posable relegating communism to the region 
of the ideal and reducing it in practice to generous almsgiving 
and cate for the propertyless. He sanctioned private property 
and its conditions as necessary for the peaceful existence of 
society As long as man Used in statu xnnocen u t there was no 
danger that community of good.-, would lead to discord and 
strife Indeed many good men held everything in common 
But after the 'tate of innocence had vanished and separate 
dominions multiplied the d vision of possessions became ncces 
suy for the sake of a secure social life The division of possessions 
led to the division of society into nch and poor but by natural 
an vine law it is incumbent upon the nch to give the 
whole of their superfluous wealth to the poor Res quas a!tq« 

S.l'... - . iebe.l.r 

la (he aaamaj A g, m m t 
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ins naturals: In exterioribus divitiis non potest unus homo 
superabundarc nisi alter deficiat. 1 

The practical nature of the social teaching of the Dominicans 
held the Order together, while the sublimity of the Franciscan 
rules precluded their realisation and, therefore, gave rise to 
dissensions and splits. In the main the divisions were repre- 
sented by two parties, one adhering to the itsus moderatus, the 
other to the usus pauper. According to the first common 
property and common use were permitted to the Order, whose 
members were thus joint possessors of wealth, while according 
to the other practice the Order had to live in absolute poverty, 
without any common property, for habere aliquid minnat de 
perfectionc. Over a hundred Franciscans of the extreme wing 
perished at the stake in the defence of absolute poverty against 
the decision of Pope John XXII., who was in favour of the usus 
moderatus. Of the English Franciscans Alexander of Hales and 
Duns Scotus appear to have adhered to the usus moderatus, while 
William of Ockham was one of the foremost upholders of the 
usus pauper. He, in the capacity of the English Provincial, 
supported the Minister General of the Minorites, Michael of 
Cesena, and charged the Pope with heresy. In 1328 he and his 
friends were cast into prison at Avignon, but rescued by emis- 
saries of Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, who brought them to 
Munich, where Ockham composed his chief works. 

3. — HALES, DUNS SCOTUS, AND OCKHAM 

Alexander of Hales (de Ales, d. 1245), the elder contemporary 
and theological precursor of S. Thomas Aquinas, points out the 
contradiction involved in S. Isidore’s ..definition of ius naturals 
and asks how common possessions and the rights accruing from 
acquisition and occupancy can be reconciled with the equity and 
goodness which are the basis of ius naturals. And he solves the 
question by showing that what was equitable and good in statu 
naturali was no more so in statu naturae corruptae. In the first 

1 S Thomas Aquinas, Snmma 2, 2, qu. 118, art. i, ad 2. Compare 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, book 5, part 2, "The affluence of 
the few supposes the indigence of the many." 
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state communism was just equitable and good in the other 
private property It was quite true be sap in the words of S 
Augustine that it was only urn tmperatmi and not tuts dnino 
that a pmon may say haec villa est me a meus est t tit icttks tr,t& 
es! i tta domus The corruption of man s nature made it necessary 
for civil government to introduce private property Alexander 
of Hales is however of opinion that the nght of private property 
could not apply to those things which belong to the whole com 
mvuuty and that it was not permitted to appropriate common 
fields and wap pialea aliqua vtl campus ccmmunttalis 
(airbus non hed appropriate sibt In the same manner he solves 
the contradiction between the doctrine of uu naluraU that all 
men are born free and equal and the existence of dominion and 
servitude which is sanctioned by S Paul (Rom xro) In the 
state of nature or ante peccalum universal liberty and equality 
prevailed while servitude came post peccatum partly by God s 
dispensation which b always just though occult, partly as a 
punishment of the wicked finally, as the bniversal effect of 
cm* 


Duns Scotus (J 1308 at Cologne) looked upon property from 
t e point of view of his Order \ oluntary po\ erty was his ideal , 
to driest oneself o! all earthly goods and use them in common 
with all who strive after a perfect Christian life The right of 
private property sprang neither from natural nor divine law 
but from civil law and was the effect of the Fall of man when 
took J hoW 0{ man s fc«rt and caused him to occupy 
„ 40 n, of natural law concerning 

rommumsm fell into desuetude because the corruption of man 

The wmV °a ?er COIWnuinsm to continue undisturbed 

actualh Wete m ^gor of being wronged or were 

strong and rapa^s The 
d,V,ded 11111 «* hy divine or natural 
state had disanrJI 1°* C * ase to exlst oven after the ongmal 
SISSES?; have been civil govemSent 

^t ^bh^ed the diVBion of possessions. Private property 

• WexanderaeAfe, SuMma v ^ * 
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once instituted, led to changes of ownership. Civil laws were 
enacted to regulate the transfer of property by selling and 
bujnng, loan and hire, grant and gift. Gain or profit on such 
transactions is only permitted as a compensation for the sacrifice 
of a certain advantage, but not as a means of enriching oneself. 
Trade and commerce are useful to society and therefore lawful. 
It is however wrongful and vile to engross and forestall ; persons 
who are what the French call rcgrallicrs are a danger to society. 1 

William of Ockham (d. 1347 at Munich) was the last English 
Schoolman of European stature. His philosophical and political 
front faces modern times, but his armour is mediaeval. Hence 
the heaviness and hesitation in his gait. His starting point is 
the Franciscan doctrine of pauperlas cvangelica. This doctrine 
led him to a life-long struggle with the Papacy, 'and he used it in 
his attempts to destroy the secular power of the Church, its claim 
to the supremacy over the nation.' In this contest he incidentally 
brought out his views on property and government, some of which 
are strikingly modem. 

His problem was, If common possessions and universal liberty 
are iure naturali et divino, and if natural and divine law is 
eternal and immutable, how did private property and servitude 
arise ? And how was it possible for S. Isidore to include institu- 
tions of private property in the definition of ius naturale ? 

His solution is ingenious. He distinguishes three kinds of 
natural law, evidently corresponding to the three moral stages of 
man : ante lapsum, post lapsum, and the setting in of iniquity 
and corruption. Ockham puts these stages in a slightly different 
order — post lapsum, ante lapsum, state of iniquity, but as to his 
reasonings and conclusions it makes no difference in which order 
we regard the first two stages. And his reasonings and con- 
clusions are as follows : In the state of ante lapsum man lived 
according to natural equity, without constitutions and customs ; 
everything was held in common and all men were free. 5 . 
Isidore, in defining ius naturale as communis omnium possessio 
et omnium una libertas, had this stage in view. In the state 
post lapsum right reason aided man and gave him command- 
1 Comp. Carl Werner, Duns Scotus, p. 585, 
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menu is for instance Do not commit adultf^ ^ 

lies' live in conrnen and be freer The U . f property 

which followed fropter tniquilalm in thus ag p ' we** 

and civil dominion-economic and yoUtital tneq ) 
introduced £* «ur. natural, orwa sunt commit* la 
tt n f osi bpsum omnes homines secundum raho***" 
omnia diicree! esse eommunia m> I pn*rt*n __.* n de 

profit? uu^vUiew iniurU tst Abo dominion and 
spang from the same cause They were introdue __ _ 4 
gen/tum d etnU llow then could tbe third stag* ° 


The answer to this question is the most original patt < 
ham i system and distinguishes tt from the Summoi of ■ 
decesson He asserts that the institutions of private P r0 I~‘' 


and civil government are only natural and rational if they , 
introduced in the interest and with the consent of the 6° ve . ^ 
Only in proportion to the consent of the subject* are ^ 
institutions just and equitable and tl crefore sure naturaU 
to speak the language ol the moral philosophers the s uecf * 
of the Schoolmen private property and civil gov emmcti 
just and legitimate if they are the eflect of and In conform y 
with the social and pol tical contract . 

AD that apphes to society in general while the strict 1* SM * K * 


o^faufcrtai erangflica apphes to thc*e who desire to^ 


Qmst Such poverty is superior to communism charity a** 
alnBpvmg Christ and His apostles were absolutely propertj- 
** E ^gehal poverty means abd cation ol all tempomB. 
The secular Church is as inferior to Christ s cond ict as the Pop* 
is to the Holy Scriptures 

The tide ol the Reformation and Moral Philosophy was coming 
to Ockham w ■ ' ” 


t* European herald 


0{ Ockham Du&jv, (Goldast, Afonarrlku. II ) pp9J* 3* 
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EARLY ENGLISH COMMUNISM 


X. — THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 

The new social forces began to make themselves felt in England 
in the reign of Henry II. Like islands from a receding sea the 
towns were emerging from their feudal surroundings, gaining an 
independent economic and legal existence. By the middle of 
the thirteenth century dozens of towns were already noted for 
trading and manufacturing activities, for their gilds and courts. 
The towns- offered remunerative markets for foodstuff and raw 
material, and ih'proportion as agricultural produce grew in value 
and could be exchanged for money land was enclosed and the 
village community encroached upon. The Statutes of Merton 
( I2 35 ). and Westminster (1285), bear evidence of the incipient 
stage of the new economy. Since the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the village community was losing its ancient status, 1 and 
villeinage was turning into serfdom. This legal deterioration 
of the peasantry was taking place at an age in which the economic 
conditions of the peasantry -were either improving or capable 
of improvement. For, as joint-possessors of the communal lands, 
the peasants could sell their produce in town and as labourers 
could command money-wages for their work. The contrast 
between a deteriorating legal status and improving economic 
conditions grew sharper from the effects of the Black Death and 
the Statute of Labourers, the first raising the value of labour 
to a higher level than ever, while the other sought to check the 
economic tendencies -which were favourable to the labouring 
population. 

It is hardly possible to do historical justice to this period if 

• A. Rdville, SouUvement des travailteurs en Angleterre, Introd., 
Pelit-Dutaillis, p. xxxviii. 


X9 
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we look upon the serf n relation to the lord cr.h and d^rrj^rd 
bis relation to and Ins standirg « the village conmcfiit} 
peasants of the later media-val times were cot nere serf 
also respected members dwel -g among tl eir people or M 
would m} tenants m common 1 who regulated their 
by collective custom' nghts and rrsponsib 1 tics Tie} 
rot atomised property less pro'etanans but partners cl agratt 
cooperative associations l-hued with traditions of tl eir anciec 
liberties and with scrtimerts of communal l fe and looking wp°” 
enclosures as private appropmtiors o! wl.at w-as common an 
on the lords as usurpers — indeed th' verb to enclose n,ca *" 1 

to create private property The} felt very keenly the encroach 

meets upon their common rights and when the Revolt broke out 
they demanded the return of their old charters of libert} an 1 
the restoration ol their n^ts o! common pasture and piscary 
they destroyed hedges ard fences.* Tree they did not formulate 
any communist programme for they were not suffering from 
a system of private property but from encroachments upon 
their common nghts and against tho'c encroachments they 
rebelled. It was a rebellion of obsolescent communistic asso- 
ciations * against the tigh enrng legal and commercial gnp of 
lords and abbots. Theoretically it was a rebellion of tut tut uralt 
against iks cnZe or fnar against lawyer 
In the fourteenth century the English peasantry were not 
without teachers and prophets An age that saw LangUnd s 
ethical writings the \\ ydifhte B We trar labon and Chaucer s 
poetry must have been an age of a mentally active commonalty 
The men who prepared the minds of the people for such gifts 
were Minorites poor priests ” and other fmrs who toured the 
country or former fnars and monks who impelled by Franciscan 
doctrines, or swayed by a real for religious reform found no 

* John locte Os Cint Goremnnl 11 c 5. 

6**l« AUotum 111 pp jr .3 3 rr 306 
A Reville p tli 

a all’feV’Ti' 0 Trevelyan A ( . of Ttjd g, J90Q , p. 197 

*£££* *"* * ‘ 38 ‘ W * * contrary views 
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room in the Church for their ideals and aims. Some of them 
preached communism as the economic frame of society nearest 
to godliness, and all of them sympathised with the oppressed 
labouring population, and desired to see a communal and demo- 
cratic peasantiy, freed from the’ encroachments of commercialised 
temporal and spiritual lords. It was an age of agitation, brought 
about by an alliance of an intellectual proletariat with the dis- 
satisfied labouring masses . 1 From Oxford as the intellectual 
and spiritual centre the light was spread by the friars to the 
open fields . 2 The burden of their sermons was undoubtedly 
the social ethics of Primitive Christianity, and of patristic and 
Minorite doctrines. All of them must have known S. Isidore’s 
definition of natural law. 

" They preach of Plato and prove it by Seneca, 

That all things under heaven ought to be in common.” 

So writes Langland , 3 who condemns such preaching to the 
lewd, for Moses taught, Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
tilings. The author of Piers Ploughman was anti-communistic ; 
he anticipated Protestantism far more consistently than Wycliffe, 
inasmuch as he was more individualistic. With great care he 
avoided all references in favour of communism, as may be seen 
from the following passage : 

Water, air, fire, and wit — these four 
The heavenly Father gave to all in common. 4 

The four elements were, of course, w'ater, air, lire and earth. 
Instead of earth Langland puts wit, apparently with the purpose 
of not lending his authority to agrarian communism. Still, the 
protests of Langland against communism may serve as evidence 
of the widespread communistic agitation. How widespread 
it was among the intellectuals may be gauged by a curious variant 
in one of the manuscripts of Britton. Here is a case of a cleric 

* Thomas Wright, Pol. Poems and Songs, I., Introd., p. Ix. 

* G. A. Little, Gray friars of Oxford, pp. 63-4. 

* Piers Ploughman, B. xx. 273-76, quoted by Trevelyan, p. 198. For 
other proofs of communistic teachings of friars, compare Little, p. 84. 

* Piers Ploughman, B. vii. 52-3. 
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playing a tnck upon a lawyer In Bracton a De Ugibus (L 3 s ) 
it is said All men even serfs are free by natural law butcivu 
right or the law of rations detracts from natural right arid 
men may be serfs under the law of natiors. Bntton probably 
enlarging upon Bracton declares in his Norman French that 
originally all men were free and 1 eld all tl ngs in common anu 
lived according to the law of nature but in ancient times 
granl ant freedom was changed into bondage 1 In the 
Manuscript F of Bntton cop ed late in tl e fourteenth century 
the words tn part art quiti are changed into cn grant 
*e qu tl It is Ockham s propter inxquuaitm Such were 
the sentiments of the time. 


2— JOHN WYCUrrE 

What Ockham strove to accomplish for W estem and Central 
Europe his disciple John Wj cliff e (i 1384) set himself to do for 
England. The stage was of smaller dimensions the degree of 
economic development less advanced and the mental capacities 
of the actor were less extensive W jel ffe was however no mere 
epigonus of his revered master * To the armoury of scholastic 
speculation on communism he added new arguments — the feudal 
concepts of possess on and lordsh p His sources of knowledge 
were the same as those of his predecessors— namely the Scrip- 
tures the Fathers the Corpus luns Canon a and Anstotle He 
collects his materials with the view of solving the vital problems 
°vi * nd 1113 » 5 « and weaves them into a certain 

whole the coheswe forces of which are an intensely eth cal con 
«p on o Christianity and an o erpowenng interest In the 
! In toil ch English soil of the 

a f d tdteenth century The dissolution of feudalism 
,* W0 P^t questions first How to establish a central 
^lr "!?° nty \°, UVe the P Ucc the feudal decentralised 
r—f , H ° W t0 P^tect the peasantry In 

pts to formulate an answer Mydiffe met with two 

* Bntton ed. NmJsoU I 31 1,1) 
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difRcxtlties. Mediaeval theology, dominated partly by ius 
naturals and partly by Hildebrandian traditions, regarded civil 
dominion as tainted with iniquity. This taint had to be removed 
if England were to emerge from the chaos consequent upon the 
decay of the feudal order. The second difficulty was the growing 
helplessness of the village community and the dispossession of the 
peasantry. It was no small matter for a theologian and scholastic 
like Wycliffe to set bis face against the exhortations of the prophet 
Samuel concerning kingship, or against S. Augustine’s view that 
Empire had its origin in fratricide , 1 or, finally, against a funda- 
mental doctrine of natural and divine law. No less difficult was 
the defence of the village community in the teeth of powerful 
social forces which were undermining it. In the midst of such 
mental perplexities the strong lead given by his famous country- 
man, William of Ockham, must have greatly comforted him. 
And he decided for kingship and for communism ; in short, a 
social reform monarchy. A good king using his authority to 
protect the peasant communities was his ideal. 

Like all his predecessors Wycliffe assumes that society at its 
origin lived in a state of innocence and communism ; natural law 
governed its conduct. Absence of private property and civil 
government was thus the distinguishing feature of the state of 
nature. After the Fall of man ius naturals became insufficient ; 
man’s moral fibre weakened and needed an artificial support. 
Therefore, God set up civil dominion and entrusted it with the 
' mission of fostering love among men. The best form of such 
dominion is government by Judges, as among the Israelites of 
old. Wherever such government is impossible kingship is the 
next best. Civil government is thus of divine origin, though it 
smacks of venial sin : Dominium civile . . . sapit tamen 
vcniale peccatum But if it is combined with communism it may 
approach to the perfect state, to the state of innocence and 
fatherly rule . 3 In this way it becomes natural. Wycliffe’s 

1 S. Augustine, Ctv. dei, I. 15, c. 5, referred to in Willmann's 
Geschichte des Idealismus, II., p. 309. 

* John Wycliffe, De ecclesia, c. 14, p. 321. 

* Civ. dom. I., c. 14, p. 99. 
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common ? Ergo omnia debent esse commttnia . 1 Only through 
communism can the multitudes, if righteous, be lords of every- 
thing and fulfil the supreme condition of lordship — service to one 
another. Communism does not infringe upon Christianity. 
The apostles held everything in common (Acts iv. 32). Com- 
munism is as superior to private property as universal truths 
are to particular truths ; Christ loves the human species as a 
whole more than particular men. It is true that Aristotle reasons 
against Plato’s doctrines concerning community of goods, 2 but 
his reasonings hold good only as regards community of wives. 
His objection that communism weakened the Commonwealth, 
inasmuch as people cared more for their own than for common 
goods, amounts really to the statement that there are sinful 
people. It must, however, be denied that communism weakened 
the Commonwealth. For, the greater the number of people 
holding possession the greater their interest in the welfare of the 
Commonwealth. Community of interests leads to unity, and 
unity is strength. Communism, then, leads to the strengthening 
and not to the weakening of the Commonwealth. Possessions in 
common being thus morally best will be best cared for. Indeed, 
civil dominion combined with common possessions is natural and 
spiritual, while dominion based on private property is artificial 
and corruptible. 3 

Such are the views of Wycliffe concerning monarchy and 
property. It is evident that he makes his communism conditional 
upon a high moral state of society, upon the constant effort of 
man to check sinfulness and to attain to that degree of grace 
which would render him worthy of receiving the earth as a fief at 
the hands of the over-lord. His doctrines preclude all sedition, 
rebellion, violence, and even party and faction fights, as a means 
to realising communism, since civil government is of divine origin, 
and rebellion against it is ipso facto treason against the supreme 
lord, which is punished by the forfeiture of grace and escheat of 
possessions. 

1 Civ. dom. I., c, 14, p. 96. Compare Poole, Mediaeval Thought, c. x. 

•Aristotle, Politics, II. 1. 

• Civ. dom. I,, c. 14, pp. 99-100. 
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However the combination ol righteousness as the condition 
ot possession with the feudal principle as the basis of domituon 
gave nse to a difficulty which could not easily be set aside An 
it was this — What if the holders ol political and economic 
dominion are in moTtal sin* Would not under such cifcil® 
stances rebellion be in accordance with the intention of God 
It was a problem which theological communists of a revolutionary 
and democratic temper might not have been inclined to answer 
in a feudal sense And this was actually the case with J ohn Ball 


3— JOHN BALL 

Wyelifle s attitude towards the Peasants Rev olt was similar 
to though less violent than that of Martin Luther towards the 
German Bauemkneg (1525) and John Hus would, in nil 
probability have taken up the same attitude towards theTabonte 
wus in Bohemia had he lived to witness them. The chief 
leaders of the Reformation brought their reforming teal to 
bear upon ecclesiastical and national affairs and left social 
grievances to be removed by the operation of ethical endeavour 
The times were however out of joint and the Reformation 
movement was in all three countries accompanied by social 
upheavals The three reformers had their revolutionary 


counterparts in John Ball (i 1381) Andrew Prokop and Thomas 
Milnzer respectively who as pnests started from the same 
theological premisses as the reformers but were launched on 
revolutionary careers by their democratic conception of mediaeval 
communism Legend or tradition makes Ball a disciple of 
Wycliue Munzer a disciple of Luther while Prokop was actually 
a professed adherent of Hus The simultaneous occurrence of 
movements lQt nat,onal ecclesiastical reform and of 
.> S °? 1 **■' als ,n England Bohemia and Germany and 

in r'lT^^^Wyehffe Hus and Luther on the one 
. a ^ ° Up ** O" other, arc worthy 
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•rj n v- really the disciple of 
The question as to whether^ ^ ^ immater ial. The 

Wyclific, as Netter ol balden \ h ^h BaU disseminated among 

social ll.ougl.ts and ^"^al theology. Thcdoclnn* 

the peasantry were truisms m d could ha ve learned from 

concerning the natural ^ e J legal literature, and the denun- 

patristic and scholastic as well as • g ^ ^ Church were quite 
ciations of the wealth and c ° ^ o{ the Franciscans, the com- 
in keeping with the general le . The same applies 

plaints of the peasantry and t m ^ ^ { P ^ Bairs so cial doctrines 
to Walsingham 2 and Kmghtor » . nor intemal evidence tlia 

are concerned there is neither ex yd |ffe. Many years 

“hey had any special °™fZ Z occupM in inflaming the 
prior to the Peasants Revo . and spiritual, adding 

peasantry rapidly growing since the 

^handthe ro statnteo f Laho«e^ too ns preacher 

According to Knighton Ball God .. in an ms.p.d 

among laymen and dissemmated the wo^ ^ he5 „« 

manner, miring tares * * Mitaaer. Liberty and eq«alrty ; 

indeedsimilartothoseonhom d ^ chicf theme. 

democracy and commun. d asked 

looted back to the or,g.ns of socety 

. , ,i,if and Eve span 


LU 

Who was then a b f ;, (S naturale 

t„ consonance with the *£«£££“&?*£• 
he went on to discourse upon the n _ itude W as introduced 

mel were created egnal by^a^s ^ ^ 

by unjust oppression of worthy serfs He worid have 

God. For, if it had pleased God i ^ The peopU have 

constituted who should be . serf ^ ^ serv. e yoke t Mf 

now been given the opportn ty cho5C they could 1 en y 
have borne for a long «me , < « J ’ ^ they shon W take 

liberty so long desued ^ U ;® ^en should cnltrvate 
good courage and 1ft , «... H„ PP- ^ 

. Fore. Z.i, P- ;»., l00i Chroma*. P- 
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“™““ a rJS 

Jettison o! i!Sl sects lonpns for » st™o . hjl(5 

that would bo able to protect their coitirotul ngnis 
peare probably following tradition puts into the mama 
the words — . all 

I have thought upon it it shall be so Away, 
the records ol the realm my mouth shall be the pur m 

England. And henceforward all things sha 

common (Henry 1 1 Port II act 4 scene 7 ) . n 

Hardly fifty years later occurred the rising of the Com ^ 
and in 15x6 Sit Thomas More wrote his communistic cn 1 
of the social conditions of his age 

Concurrently with the dissolution of the old agrarian or E an 
tton the gdd system loosened and finally broke down in CO ^ 
quence ol the growing economic inequality of the members o 
phis. . 

Disintegration and confusion reigned everywhere 
same time there was grow mg up a new social organism heral 
by the New Learning by a quest for more adequate truths « 
knowledge as a regenerator of faith and society Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of Lord Say who is pleading for h» hfe wiu» 
Cade the following memorable arguments — 


Large gifts have 1 bestow <1 on learned clerks 
Became my book preferrM me to the King 
And see ng ignorance is Ihe curse of God 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fl> to Heaven, 

Unless you be possessed with devil sh spirits. 

You cannot but forbear to mar ler me 

( Ib*i) 

Oxford the old centre of scholasticism opened its gates to 
Humanism. Waynflete, the founder of Magdalen College, 
mduded, in 1482 m his scheme of University education 
natural and moral philosophy rather than aval and canon lav* 
as'studies auxiliary to theology ' 

'^*~Vrten,\l H i4 e nCon* g e pp 15 39-40. 
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2 , — humanism: faith and reason 
Although Christian faith in Europe was not, as a rule, so 
overpowering as to stifle reason, it was intense enough to assume 
the hegemony. Credo ut intcUigatn was the rule, while Intclligo ut 
crcdam and Credo quia absurdum csl were its poles. Greek 
wisdom was subordinated to Jewish wonder. The eyes of 
mediaeval Christianity were turned towards heaven as the real 
goal. The idea was the real. The mediaeval spirit was more 
in harmony with Realism than with Nominalism. With the 
growing bulk and importance of economic activities, commercial 
transactions, trade processes, and geographical discoveries, 
secular thought began to emancipate itself from theological 
authority. Christians did not cease to believe, but they drew 
a line of demarcation between theological and secular thought. 
God, soul, and immortality were subjects of faith and not of 
knowledge ; religion could not be reasoned upon or proved by 
syllogisms. This was the final outcome of English N ominalism — of 
the philosophy of Dims Scotus and Ockham. There was, then, no 
use in making reason the handmaid of faith, for the province of 
reason was the sensual world, and its method, as another English- 
man, Roger Bacon, taught, was experiment. A theological 
dogma might be inadmissible in logic and yet true in religion. 
There was thus a double truth, which however by no means 
amounted to duplicity and evasion, but to a division of powers. 
The province of faith and the province of reason were sundered. 
A Christian could be intensely religious and his faith pure, 
while at the same time he was devoted to natural philosophy 
and worldly politics, making unlimited use of his reason in these 
matters. 

t A rationalist element entered the life of the Christian. Reason 
was no more a rebellious power to be bridled by faith, but a 
legitimate help to man in the ordering of his affairs. However, 
the division of powers was destined to lead to an antagonism of 
powers. Indeed, reason was soon called upon to assist man in 
the choice of good and evil. Ethics was rationalised. Finally, 
reason was endowed with creative powers ,* right reason acting 



3* EXTINCTION 0 ? MFDIAT\ M-1SM ^ 

through great educators legislators or “ kng phttowpj* 
could call into being perfect republic? virtuous an 
nations and correct the fatelul eSects of the Tall o ^ 

The Humanists hardly suspected such a des elopmen rt 

tendency vras there and made itself manliest when ^ ^ 

dealing with intricate problems ol a secular nature. UnKUi 
ol any contradiction the Humanists were good Roman 
and losers ol Grech philosophy and literature . they could 
both S Augustine and Luoaa they were adherents o 
authority and adorers ol reason Erasmus could see in ___ 
the ultimate control ol morality and li\ e and die as * K° 
Catholic. 1 And Sir Thomas More suffered martyrdom for ^ 
faith after having wntten the Utopia an apotheosis of reason a* 1 
deistic ethics. 


3— TH0MX5 MOKE 

Theologian and humanist stu lent ol S Augustine and Plato 
and Lucian Catholic martyr and rationalistic philosopher, n° 
compromising social cntic and national statesman such was Sir 
Thomas More [1 1535) one ol the immortal sons of England 
and one of the greatest figures in the history of Commotu*o- 
Erasmus ol Rotterdam m his well known letter to Ulrich v° n 
Hutten relates that More at an early age studied Greek literature 
and philosophy worked later on a dialogue in which he defended 
Plato s Republic and devoted much pains to the study of tllC 
Church Fathers As a young man he delivered public lectures 
on S Augustine s De ctn tale in and even pnests came to hear 
bun propounding the mysteries of the Christian faith * Had 
he elected to join an Order the choice would have fallen on the 
nontes His bent for social criticism combined with hi? 
education in the household of Archbishop Morton the statesman 
and counsellor cl King Henry VII and finally, his legal career, 
gave Mm a thorough insight into the economic and national 


T? “ Uvont «* eommumsm He asks all tr 
k>ve knnvr. '' Said . tllclr 60035 13 “”>»<» property for Christ! 

Erasmus ol Rotterdam EpxetcU t««a\ n «p 30 
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problems of his time. ■ More's capacity for unravelling economic 
questions is amply testified to by the mission he undertook at the 
instance of the London mercers to settle certain litigious cases 
between them and the Hanseatic merchants of the Steelyard, as 
well as by his participation in the embassy sent by King Henry 
VIII. to Antwerp for the purpose of adjusting the commercial 
relations between England and the Low Countries . 1 

No less important was More’s acquaintance with the accounts of 
the discovery of America and the influence they exercised on his 
imagination. “ In a little tract of four leaves . . . entitled 
Mundus novus, Vespucci gives an account of his second 
voyage, on which he started from Lisbon, May 14, 1501. . . . 
The voyage was past the Canary Islands to Cape Verde. In 
those regions — the voyager names them very vaguely — ‘ the 
people live according to nature, and may be called Epicureans 
rather than Stoics. . . . Property they have none, but all 
things are in common. They live without a king, without any 
sovereignty, and every one is his own master.’ ... In the 
later treatise referred to by More, in which an account is given 
of the first four voyages of Vespucci {quatiuor Americi Vesputii 
Navigationes) it is said, ‘ Gold, pearls, jewels and all other such 
like things, which in this Europe of ours we count riches, they 
think nothing of, nay, they utterly despise them.’ ” 2 

More did not in the least doubt the moral excellence of a popu- 
lation which was said to live in the state of nature, since as a 
student of patrology and jurisprudence he was familiar with 
ius naturals. In a letter to his friend, John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, he is full of praise of the virtues of rural life ; " in the 
country, as opposed to town life, the face of the earth is smiling 
and the sight of the sky is a delight ; one sees nothing there but 
the bounteous gifts of nature and the sacred vestiges of inno- 
cence." 3 The state of nature appeared to him as the status 
innocentiae, and how closely that state is bound up with com- 

1 Thomas More, Utopia, ed. Lupton, 1895, pp. 72, 79. (All 
references given below to More’s Utopia apply to this edition.) 

’ J. H. Lupton, Introd. to his edition of Utopia, p. xxxviii. 

* Th. Stapleton, Trts Thomas, Cologne, 1612, p. 164, 

D 
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munism we know from tbe patn ttc anil s*.l o astic 

In his Utopia he aha refers sc\ oral tunes to tt * law of natur 

life accord ng to nature 1 .wired. 

The mfuence of n mg rationali'm must aL-o be do 
More writing to Gunnell the don estic tutor of his cl iWreti 
the Importance and aim of education tells 1 tm that 
learning they ought to dense the most subl me lessons— p' c J 
towards God benesolence towards men modesty of heart an 
Christian humility These I look upon as true an 

genuine fruits of learning and as I acknowledge that all 1 ante* 
do not attain to them so I maintain that tl o e wl o begin 0 
study with this intention may easitv obtain this happy result 
More bke Hooker after him was however too good a Christian 
to put reason and philosophy in the place of the fear of Cod an 
the divine commandments * His view of the relation between 
reason and faith he expressed in the l top a of whose scholars 
he said that they join to the arguments of pi ilosophy certain 
principles of religion without which they think reason of itseM 
veal; and imperfect (p xSS> 

4— THE VTOm CHARACTER AND PUBLICATION 
More s Utop a is th* application of the ethics and pol tics of 
the Church Fathers and the philosophv of Humanism to the 
greatest secular problem — the organisation of human society 
and m particular to the social Englan 1 of U e age of transition 
from feudal sm to commercialism from rural economy to money 
economy from associated and regulated activities to individual 
enterprise It is med aeval in so far as it regards communism 
as more favourable to virtue than private property and it i» 
different ated from the early commun st doctrines by the fact 
that while the Church Fathers and schoolmen reasoned from 
abstract moral ty or a Scriptural text and deplored the vices of 
mwikind which they regarded as the effects of the disappearance 
oi the natural and divine state More s pomt of departure was tl at 
‘More Utopia pp 15S 19Q , 91 
Compare Hooter EaUnasticat Polity book 3 c S 
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of a Catholic and patriotic — ^ Wrf *« » "** *° 
into the actual co thc actu al 

social reform- . totwo parts, the first exp S modcI 

Thehoohisdrvide^to . ^ pmsentmg ^ 

social conditions of Eng ^ ^ven ° * 0Cia J scCOnd 

communist society. and criminology . 

embracing econ ^ts scene 

is a social teconstrudiom ^ part | y Thc 

Its form is P art \i nn icn 0 wn country mSoutl ^ or 

is Antwerp and so _ Ra phael Hythloday, ^ & keen sea - 
dramalis persona ; ‘ Raphael is represe Vespucci 

Giles, sod More tamsclf r P accom pan,cd ^engo P 

farer -ho is — 5 “ a scholar oi a ^Philosophy : 

„„ his voyages, he ^ Gtoclt MeraW “ Pghgoing 

thoroughly fami power, and {or 

he desires neither Qn his voyages ^ * into 

defender of comm {an tastic apparitions, ior to find 

mythical monsters; ^ the discovered conn ex ’ ceedingly ra re 
the social orgam ^ wholesome lmvs^ ^ convinced that 

citizens ruled y g - furthermore, t jie measure of 

and hard thing . private. wher ? ^i jtlie commonwealth 

■»«£*£*: ^-roent -hich he 

should have & Utopia, on tne a 

He is the discov 1igh tened merchant, a 

discourses. . -p e4er Giles, an en g word, 

^ second 6g®> * ™ to the nsual meaning of d 

good Christianpp of htal seH and f anoly . ^ ^ L . 

b p,°SS^"^^Pore lihely to possess a 

than theire” tP- cxpe rieiiK than tp *°comse of Raphael’s 
larger rotM-nc " sometimes '"th the sodal 

of co— 

criticism, hut not 
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He generally erters on the scone when communism seems to 
some difficulties and is therefore open to objections, or K - re 
the ideal is too high for the realities of life so that a compromi** 
between the ideal and the actual might be more practicable 
On the whole, it may be said that Raphael represents the mcs 
uncompromising aspects of communism he also dominates t e 
stage Peter Giles defends the present order, but there seems 
to be so little in favour of it that his part is \ery subordinate 
More is critical seeing both the shortcomings of the existing society 
and the difficulties of integral communism , he is not a com- 
munist, but a social reformer fasounng a gradual amelioration 
of society and the application of all that is practicable in com- 
munism His real attitude towards the communistic ideal « 
expressed in the dosing sentences of Utop a ' In the meantime, 
though I cannot agree to all thir gs that he (Raphael) said - • 

1 must needs express and grant that there are many things in 
the Utopian commonwealth which in our country 1 rather wish 
than hope for (30&-9) 

As Erasmus relates in his letter to Hutten mentioned above. 


More first composed the second part ol Utopia in his leisure hours 
while employed on his mission at Antwerp soon after he added 
the first part which he wrote down as an improvisation, " s° 
wll stored -was his mind and so great his skill in composition ’ 
He wrote it m Latin and published it at the end of 1516 m Louvain 
under the title De optima rtipulluae sIj'u, deque tuna insula 
topxa Within less than two years of its first appearance m 
print it was republished m Basle (1518). then m Pans (1520). 
and from time to time new editions hare been issued in Great 
tS ( , Gerraany ' 7 ™ nee ' and America. The first English 
r w WaS .i raade “ d pubbshed b V Raphe Robynson, a 
editions ^ German. Italian and French 

«“■**»» and are still often 
boots i. , More s Vtopta w one of the best known 
tooa in the literature of the world 
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5. — THE VTOPU: SOCIAL CRITICISM 

(«} Rich and Poor . — There is no trace of equity or justice in 
any country which gives great rewards and fees to gentlemen, 
goldsmiths (bankers), usurers, and such like who do nothing or 
are merely the flatterers or devisers of vain pleasures of the rich, 
and on the other hand makes no provision for the poor plough- 
men, colliers, labourers, carters, ironsniiths, carpenters, and other 
workers, without whom no commonwealth could exist. The lot 
of the working people is even harder than that of the beasts of 
burden ; poverty is the recompense of their toil when they are 
strong enough to be in employment, and destitution and miser}' 
when old age or illness renders them incapable of work. And the 
law's are against them. Keeping all this in mind it is impossible 
not to perceive that what we call a commonwealth to-day is but 
a conspiracy of the rich to procure their own well-being. Money 
and pride are the roots of all evil. All crime would die if money 
perished ; indeed, poverty itself, which only seems to arise from 
lack of money, w'ould disappear if money disappeared. The 
rich undoubtedly perceive all this and would be prepared to 
change the constitution of society, but Pride, the queen of all 
mischief, hinders them ; she measures her own felicity by other 
people’s misery (pp. 300-6). Another source of mischief, peculiar 
to England, are the enclosures and the conversion of arable 
land into pasture. The sheep, once so meek and tame, have 
become wild and devouring ; they consume and destroy the 
peasant and his land. Where the finest wool is grown there 
gentlemen and abbots leave no soil for tillage ; they are ho more 
satisfied with the revenue, leisure, and pleasure that husbandry 
used to afford, but desire untold wealth ; insatiable covetousness 
causes them to depopulate the country and fill it with sheep ; and 
they do so by fraud and violence, legal or illegal. The decrease 
of tillage has for its effect a dearth of victuals ; and the rise in 
the, price of wool makes it impossible for the poor clothmaker to 
continue his employment. The wealth of the country is being 
engrossed by a small number of persons. 

(b) Crime and Punishment . — The covetousness of a few has 
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greatly mimed the well being of this island. TJ« 
of victuals causes men to restrict their 1 h 

hospitality and dismiss senants The nobks disband W 
retainers— tho"* idle and boisterous fellows who ^ 

to live on the labour of others The enclosers restn P 
ment and render many useful labourers idle Hence * 
robbery vagabondage and all manner ot crime increase ^ 
unemployed must either beg or steal and despite all sev > 
punishment crime does cot di minish The nation brings ^ 
thieves and vagabonds and then pumshes them. Is this ins c 
Great and hombl* puniahrpents are meted out to thieves w 
provision ought to have been made to enable them to get e 
living so that no man should be dnven to the extreme necessity, 
first to steal and then to be hanged for it (pp 44-58) 

(c) Reform or Rrolutton —But is there any use m proposes 
refonn to kings ? Or m other words may a communist en 
a non-communist government? Raphael replies. No, while 
More does not exclude the possibility of promoting the welfare 
of the realm by advising longs for you must not leave a ship 
m a tempest because you cannot rule the storm , nor must y° a 
tender advice derived from new ideals which no king except a 
king philosopher— who however needs no advice — would accept, 


but you must handle the matter subtly and diplomatically s° 
that ll you are rot able to achieve the best you may at least 
prevent the worst lor it is not possible for all things to be v, ell, 
unless all men are good, which cannot be expected for a good many 
years yet fpp 99-100) Bat the revolutionary Raphael replies 
Pnnces and governments do mainly care lor warlike matters— 
fox conquests territorial expansion great armies and full 
treasuries. And their counsellors aid them in those schemes 
therefore they are tolerated they flatter the royal self-conceit 
yuaise the princely wisdom and oppress and tax the people for 
the sake of aggrandisement of the princes What could a social 
philosopher achieve in the teeth of such royal councils’ He 
would simply be made a laughing-stock of, or worse, he would 
Ucome either as bad as the government or the people would 
thmk bun so. and thus leatn to dfepr* communist philosophy. 
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THE UTOPIA SO ^ tola 

Would a king list™ Mm the crown ^ 

him that the people gase he perceive the 

refusing to make m ay multiply la - t y, peace, 

supreme. Such ““““hcyrvill never enioy pro jenty, ? 

coddcountthem andyetthcy ^ P'S^ed to over- 

and happiness. 0 ’ ^ t ^ e na tion will be co ^ Qne p ar t of 

greatest and best p _ Palliative laws may sore of 

work, poverty and ™se^ ^ saro o time agyavj harm to 

the tf^art so that the help afforded ‘ “ ° without taking from 
another part, so given to l ctc . co mmunism 

another, for nothing ca » g aVOUr of catastrophic com q{ 

Paul. To this harangue » ^ ^hdrawing the n^ntiv ^ 
More replies that comm^ motive 0 { industry, *^6^ when the 
personal gain an general impoveris m • ^ means 

neglect of work and t . 0 ,. g ^ d ther e is no law to defend 

pressure ofpoverty is not there of J this question, 

of production and /blushed ? (PP- ^Aitotle and theo- 
strife, enmity. a * More cou ld have q«<* ed ly> but refers 

in support o w Rap hael gives n ° , ^ t sight it might seem 

logical «<s natx ’ Utopians. Atm . . n re ality, hoW- 

More to the example pditio pnncipi, . that 

that Raphaels of man 

ever, it is based on tb P religio n and good a " s out that 

trained reason aided by^P EaphM , . also 

virtuous, dutifu . ^ {rom social condition cross . pm poscs 

More’s objection » adm its good laws and Utopians 

property which never a while the mimds o 

with religion and nght ^ syste m of life IP 

have been trained by a 
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6— THE l rmriA SOCIAL •RECONSTRUCTION 

(«) The Rtpuihc ajii ill fomdct Utopiis a S 

cooquarf a regsol «4 'f il tore B> 

clrngre it into a prosperous islaml *hidi o^feliat) 

nime „d moms to b- dirt Entopin tire abode »I »“ > 
lr p 118 acml The inhabitants originally poor tilde : and. ^ 
by religious dissensions are brought to a state of pc 
humanity manners virtue learning and material pr I* 
that surpasses anything that would be foui J among 1 

nations of the earth (pp 132 4) The means that Utopus app 

were communism and education the latter in its broader 
as understood by the rationalists it includes rot only sc 00 o 
proper but the training and experiences which the surroundings 
occupations customs and lairs aflord The island of °P 
consists o! fifty four slurcs with a spacious and magnificent ci y 
in each as the centre of administration public education scho 
ship handicrafts markets store houses and foreign commerce 
the hospitals are on the outskirts of the cities The inhabitan s 
have all the same language manners and laws and this similarity 
promotes peace and harmony None ol the shires contains less 
than twenty miles of land and none has an\ desire to extend its 
boundaries for the people regard them elves as mere tiUers 0 
the soil rather than its proprietors In the centre of the republic 
is the capital city Amaurote the seat of the National Assembly 
(PP 

( 5 ) The CorisJiiultoj! — The Republic is a democratic federation 
of autonomous shires The laws are few yet sufficient the m 
1 abitants know them well and do rot suffer subtle and crafty 
Bitery rotations (p 2345 The Central Gov eminent is a Senate or 
fou il consist m„ of 162 members three members for each 
«-hue who meet annually at Amaurote to discuss the common 
aTain of the nation (p 119) The Senate has sometimes to 
settle unsolved questions ot the local bodies (p 138, they also 
keep account ol the demand and supply of the commodities so 
that nothing shall lick in the Common w eel *j^p 169-70) The 
real management of the country is however m the hands of the 
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the UTOPIA : SOC ists 0 f 6,000 families 

governments oi the shires- s forty members 

rSns; each iamily oi i not ^ 

bondmen is under the their Phyiareh °t Syphogran^ei^ 

thirty iamihes elec h . daxch ies or 3 00 fa sh ires, 2 oo 

head bailiff ; every ten W phylarchs of the sn ^ 

Chief Phylarchs or Trmn-tmrs^ ^ 

IT' «« «^te is 

likewise, but are gen suspicion o form 

elected **«*£$££** «“ «d ^ 

tyranny. The ,. they meet, as a > p u blic affairs 
the Council oi ^p^larehs to their out sidc the 

and invite two of the i y ^ deat b, be discus g) _ 

cannot, under the P e 0 f the Pliylarch (pP- . g Q { the 

Council or the election __A gr iculture is 1 haS no 

(c) Tracies and OccuP*™*' * male or female 
Commonweal. There is A ricu itural rostrUC \° ^ number of 

expert knowledge Every year a certrnn ^ ^ 

and practical, is comp ^h farmers, so th every 

townspeople change p eacb 0 ther. Tesi e ^he work 

should keep in touc a v > handicrafts necess y . and 

inhabitant learns °" e buildmg, ^ f atber - s 

of the ^° mm ^ % a C ^ bb everybody * s k ro ^j^ e ^ en tioncd, 
carpentering , as , trade besides 

trade. There “ ™ i, and taoivineM luxury. ^ phy . 
hie in Utopia M ® * Woll ,._Th= oh.dC fan* labo „ r . 

(d) D»0- 4tiaeus shall perform Tto rf W)0 „ r M e 

larch is to see th tbe republic. Th pr , vor k for any- 

Idlers are expelled ,1s labour there is no an d science 

six per diem. Wher * a , e and devotion to stu^^ or 

one. Only ffl "®;^ ta b„nr (PP- £,« hours shows 

give exemption from learning m his le stud y is 

farmer who by f™tmn to^ to the community by 

tliat he could be m ^ sc i,olars (PP- J4 ' of tlie Com- 

promoted to the or toil50 me and unc e pr isoners duly 

■ « T ": to df« hy bondmen, who are either p 

monweal is done Dy 
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convicted of heinous of* c^ceswl c J in ether co mines are P^ r ^ ^ 


wi*h death Jor poor labor, tn Iron {otr ~n InvdO * 
treated with seven y wh le the la ter are gcutl) treat a ^ 
allowed to leave wh'ti 


r U-n I -c uid an: not tont »*») 


empty handed (pp 161 i 1 forced 

(fl F«mdv and seewu J/r— Mnrogamy is strictly 


ard adultery is pan shed with rno-t gnev ous fccr’dage 
ante-nap' ul cha.tity is s ro'-gly tnsi «d njxn Matnmons ^ 
m their eyes so «olenm ard ho v an institution U at rn3 ”__— 
woman who are about to e* er it *- v, oal ! 1-iow all the a 
stances. They have therefore a custom that a virtuous ru ^ 
shows the woman ra»cd to tl e wooer ard a wise nan 1 
the wooer raxed to t v e worm Tie htopiars are f' lVCI 'V t t 
opportunity o! tahirg thrnr treals in com non For this purpose 
there are in the residences of the Phvlarchs large halls s' here 
wholesome food is prepared Ever) ireal begins with read.'tg 
«om*thing that refem to goM rrarn<TS and virtue Durtrg 
the meals the e.ders ho d conversat on on serious but not nn 
pleasant subject* and the younger members are crcoun^d to 
express their opinions The d-nners are short the suppers some- 
w hat longer ardth^e are followed by name games and all lands 
of harmless ertertamments At ei b ht o clock thev all go to bed 
to nse at four The morning and generally the leisure hours 
are d>*vo ed to public lectures «tudy ardpla) (pp 160-6) 

W ITar Thehtopians regard war as gre«s ard cru*l injustice 
N et they undergo the discipline of war in onto to be able to 
defend themselves or to help their fnends to repel invasion or to 
deliver any people from tyra-ny (pp 24 4 \ They likewise 
d r y c 7® n “By nation who possessing vacant land In 
abundance prohibit the nan gration ot the surplus population 
ot Utopia who des-re to culuvate it and to form a colon) there 
such a prohibuon they regard as a violation of the law of nature 
<P 155) 

W Fixation and Utrrirg —The constitution ot the Comraon- 
at saving time from the necessary labours and 
btt ccltJvatloa ° { the mind. Herein they 
suppose the happiness ot this lde to consist (p 152} Education 
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THE VI OP1A • Th „, £ tudy music. 

' K r Mte «Wch are beyond ^“"“tidiscussion.hom- 

^”^“ tetomK my "at it consUtso 
Z turns upou * % it is on'y good «g~* 

pleasure as Moroni to produce ba^o ^ thlt 

P ' eaS “d totto StoL, who attribute W»^ to nature 

SE f sdltrture and Bfe that Produc^oy 

and reason they £ Xrs and to oneself (PP- *7^ 

by good actions {alse pleasures. - {action to 

^^"teWnco - the “ation oi 

are those wmeu b , - se from u lt ^ , i„ p( i s 

moral conscicn ^ °' V t o good music arise 

truth and art, listening happiness, 1 iJse V d 

in the past and *£■*£“* stalled £-£>£?, '«£. 

from vainglory, tl “ e5 ’ and all cruel pastimes 

stones, gambling, ’ ‘ m 0 f re ligious 

Z t R^-^Utopia” seni °l, C0 S l tlie”'»ds caused to 
®, W, C« “means Utopus hea dte « ^ t0 discuss 

Sn by religiousjti®^ ^ ^ each ottc* 

their religious dfflor^.o®J ty ^ ot ^^„«o^ gn 

ments, and to arrive under various univcrsCj the 

The great maiority d Ru ler of « no t 

. spiritual power, the aeato^ Atheists, hon ever, 

initial and final cause uh w hicli 

regarded as good ertmens ^ ^ only c0 mmomsealt 

\k) Summing «P- F 
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desenes that name It is in reality a common weal and r^f 
wealth. In all other places they spe-h ol common 
while everybodv is trying to secure his own private vvnltn ^ 
the expense oi hs n-ujbour In Utopia where notlm* 
is pm ate even body cares for the common affairs ” 
other countries where nobody is secure against poverty W 
hunger though the national wealth may be very consul erab e 
everybody is compelled to make pro n on for himself and dis- 
regard the common interests of all Com erscly where all things 
are common tsobodv has reason to fear lest he should stars e 
so long as the public storehouses are well supplied with com 
rood ties Therelorc it is the interest of everybody to care for 
the community In such a republic everybody is nch though 
nobody possesses anything Thus form of a republ c will endure 
lor ever for by destroying pnde and money the Utopians liave 
uprooted the mam causes of amb tion sedition and all those 
vices which in other countries lead to internecine struggles 
civil wars and f nally to tl e destruction or decay of nation and 
Empire (pp. 267 307) 


7 — R1SP OF INDIVIDUALISM 

In 1549 fourteen years alter the execution of More half of 
the English peasantry were in insurrection Tl e> rose up in arms 
to vindicate their natural ngl t to the soil and to U e fruits it 
yielded to the r labour It was the last gre-it protest tl a final 
struggle on a nat onal scale against the destruction of tl e village 
communities Their defeat marks the turn ng po nt in the history 
of English mediaeval communism 
Robert Crowlev vicar printer archdeacon and zealous 
Protestant writing in 1550 on the prevalent sp nt of sedition 
and its causes puts tl e case very dearly both of the peasantry 
and the masters of the land and money — 

The great fanners grazers nch butchers lawyers mer 
chants gentlemen lords and I cannot say who more says the 
Feasant men that have no name because they are doers of all 
they ui, oor hoos^ 

<mt 0«I tads tay OUI turfs rat tssrfs uus, OOI 
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levy great (yea 

a ^eS=ave«,rea. lta ^..- 

The lord replies :— w p\ have no gentlemen , e 

' " The peasant knaves - • • have all things 

-> 

“grounds! They - betters ; 

ior oui. b wiU teac h them ro them 

pastures open. u com mune, we wall 

and because they would have 

nothing.” 1 * tba t period are no less ou sp 

Bishop Latimer’s sermons o ft P ' . Uu ral population arid 

concerning the conflicts W«» ^ with ere at love ior the 

the lords oi the land, and are 

' -St conflict must have 

dencics, since both Crowley and Lat,^ ^ land t0 exercise 
communism and only ask of the towa rds the peasantry 

Christian charity end P>‘ n °“T ■■ I do not ag.UK i the 

as the stay of the nation. Cro% y bu t the possessionem 

people to tnahe all things cornmo^' ^ ftan lord5 over thm 
must consider themselves fifth sermon on 

possessions.” * And Latimer^ ^ brcad ,” exhorts 

Prayer, on the verse *» ^ does not mean 

the people to remem . 

communism. And he adds . the proprieties of th g. 

Here I have occasion o{ yo u would report me 

for I fear if I should leave it so so ^ be commom X 

wronglully, and were 

-tSt »d so i W ; 4— r s: r 

titled Lhave ~ ^ " 

But this you roust not forge ^ , ^- hing , are not so comm 

necessity oi those whl , Porl „. pp. 133-43- 

i Robert Crowley, 

--A c nn. 


1 Thill.. t)P 



but 


,s FYnscrioN or medutvauw 

ttat « oeght to distribute thorn onto the poor 
we ought to help one another moreover his 

Latimer uses the same argument as Augustine 

lesm.g » end. «no» b h to me. * I ■ 
to, property too boon ooUbl ohrf b, 

the people that m the time ot the apostles toe oe ^ 

distribute their property among the poorer brethrt j 

thugs in common but he mtenue.e this as an esccep 

“'Seuholesnththe rise otProtmtantism the cleMScnpW^ 

text el the Ten Commandments prevailed over the emm 
traditions e! rnmit.ve Chrstiamty monastic °'ders 
scholastic ms ealurele The noth begun b> the , m 

Ploughman was accomplished by B shop Latimer 
lost its sanction in Church and State and took refuge wi 
extreme wi ag oi Nonconformit} revolutionary rationa 
and working class organisations while societ> at large m 
towards individualism whose first manifestation was the 
bethan Age— an age of p oncers men of keen initiative Its grea 
interpreters Spenser and Shakespeare were both anti-com 
muni t and anti-democratic. Spenser in his Fart) 
matches Artegall the champ on of true justice and skilled n 
righteous lore against the communist Giant who standing on a 
rock near the s*a is telling the vast crowd that with the hug'- 
ll ait oi scales held in his hands he would we gh equal!} all t e 
world lor he saw that all was unequal and that the elements 0 
Nature as well as the men in society were encroaching upon eac 
others share He undertook to mend these things — 


In sort as they were formed anc ently 
And all things would reduce unto equal t> 

The poop e liked to hear him d scourse upon this subject and 

Therefore the vulgar d d about him flock 
And cluster th ck unto h s leasings va n 
t-ke foolish fits about a honey-crock 
la hope by him great benefit to gain 
fcnd uncontrolled freedom to obtain 
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Artegall, scoins the «**« ^ “* 

Mm tor misleading ^ P'°? wWch the Giant replies :- 

all chance unsound. Up suK casl. 

.. were it not good - - — 

And Iron, too mo tai „ s h.gU. 

Tlreietore I trill It™"' ®'” , ,e lott-ly plain '• 

And mate »■ ‘lead, ante too sty. 

These low’ ring rock . ^ decpcs t main, 

I will thrust down m Uze again. 

And, as they were, l “^ JL cct to their law , 

Tyrants that make men su] ^ ^ rc)gn , 

I will suppress, thattli y ns overawe. 

And lordlings CJ*. ^' me „ « the poor trill 

And all the wealth oi _ ^ gea> %v here- 

Artegall succeeds in ^ ^ 
upon the people rise 

saviour. nvoectation ; 

•• F or certain loss “ ,J ^ve got great good. 

For well they b ?P, s w his innovation. Q 2 j 

And wondrous riche Queen, hook 5, 

-th Tack Cade and 

Shakespeare deals in a S1 ^J,The slave or personificatmn 

thelower orders generally- an easy Pf y ble _hearted 

n. Labour, is a ^^fficiint, though noble h ^ 
adventurers; Gonzalo,. e description of Jt %vas 

statesman and liumanis , ^ ij em pcst, Act 2, sc. • {eated 
out to be "merry foolm^ J^ ouring population v.^ Govern . 
the spirit of the age. place was ta Law 

and communism discredited^ V*V^ Elizabethan 

ment action and social ^ re hef of ^ 

Reform, which was muc destitution and P r0 1S . 

for it aimed at prevention of d^ ^ labounng class 
efficiency of the productive capacit 
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I — RISE OF SCIENCE NEW ATLANTIS 


The reigns pi Henry \ HI Edward VI and Mary were anyu» b 
but favourable to the growth o! modem civilisation The pa* 
birth of the Reformation out of a welter of violent re i£* 
fluctuations and baffling cross purpose* the confiscations 
cruelties and futilities of the rulers the debasement ol tie ®® Ioa ® 
the conspiracies attendant upon absolutism impeded . 

and enterpnse and kept down the energies ol the nation 1 
the accession of Elizabeth the tnumph of the Reformation 
sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards and the destruction of 
Armada, tl e pent up forces of all that was aliv c in England 'P* 0 
forth with the freshness and vigour of youth and ushered * n * ' e 
English Renascence— the prologue of modem England Tic 
spint of invention and discover) of experiment and enterprise 
the desire for sea power and political freedom increasing!) too 
hold of the Engl sh mind Mediaevalism was expiring Francis 
Bacon came to bur) scholasticism and heralded the advent o 
the Kingdom oi Science of practical work and production of 
wealth- His \o-um Organum is sober positivism his V ota 
Atlantis is idealised scientific practice 
The \ ea> AUarUs as far as its form is concerned was undoubt 
edly suggested to Bacon by Mores Utopia but with this 
the similarity ends. Bacon looks for the happiness ol mankind 
chiefly to applied natural philosophy and productive work 
More to soaal reform ard religious ethics There two con 
ceptions are still at war with each other yet the happiness of man 
on earth depends on the combination of hoth<" 

In hew Atlantis an island m the South Seas a wise lawgtt er 
established a happy and prosperous kingdom on the basis of 
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gaining," ktio'.vlr-lge empire to 

flie enlarging ol the b ns preparetiom an . dKp 

allthtap po»>bIa, tcclmolopcal “P^ ^ high 

lor all kinds of p - 0 f the innermost la boratories 

caves lot the mvestig ^ and its pUenome . matter 

towers for the stu y 0 t - 0 n ol organic an m ‘ stations ; 
lor the experimental f^^cine ; agronon** s 

as well ns lor 

Shops lor mechanical art of heat ; kails w here 

lor the production o a (< & als0 engm mo tions. 

tions in light and sound. .J^ nts tor all ^ * pS ^ 

are prepared engines o{ the birds, an and tec h- 

. . . We mutate the i g This college of scien 

boats for going under jater coU ntries to to 

oology sends also mis mns tO e ^ ^confe^ ^ 

gress of the world, ^ ne w expen . t0 ob serva- 

discuss past achievem ^mental discoveri ^ happ y 

theorists who " raise h „ The inliabitan „ upon 

tions, axioms, and f^the inventors and discov originator a nd 
scientific Utopia a er ect a statue religious 

every invention of value ^ urable reward ^ of 

give him a liberal an ^ for His ma ; rVe . ° 0 j their labours 
service consists of J. ing for tlie iUumina ^ ethi cs appear 

- imploring His aid an an d holy uses. t . chastity 

nnd taming th ™ m ° e ® tific training and sdi - ^ , he bridle 

to be the result ol sci {orc e, an d sell r v 

is regarded as an econo _ organisation of 

of vice. . , a a xnodel of scien t0 honour 

New Atlantis is, m sh^ w hich knows Hie real 

production, a ,*^£5 *• College 

inventors, discover , p rom the labo . app iied science 

creators of economic v • lt iple activi . forces, came 

* of Six Hays, through the t he productive t 

and the marvellous I9 o,i. P- 

‘Lord ’Bacon’s Essays, e c. 
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the «olut on of the social problem The) banished poverty by 

matins the production of wealth easy r 

“id too U>» r° n. oi the '<=• 

the roost important contributions to the Uvtory of «oaa 
But it is essentially matemlstic inasmuch as it P r ” u P^T 7 
human happiness to be the result ol a gen»ral diflusion of 
It anticipates however the speculations ol *ome ol the a 
minds of the nineteenth century 


2 —RATION VL1SM AND SOCIAL COS TRACT 
The bounds which Humanism had set between the «pberes of 
faith and reason were removed in the seventeenth century 
Reason encroached upon the kingdom of faith and in moments 
of revolutionary exaltation it was adored During the Civ 
\\ ar the True Levellers worshipped reason though m a less S P CC 
tacular manner than the Jacobins were to do in the Trench Civi 
War Philosophers like Locke and Leibnitz argued for religion 
on account of its conformity with the dictates of reason Theo- 
logical authority faded aw a) before the glaring light of reason 
and the law of nature Moral phDosophy which was in the 
century of Waynflete More and Hooker an auxiliary to theology 
gained the upper h^nd. Mr Worldly \V iceman had the audacity 
to advise Christian not to continue bis tedious and heal th-des troy 
mg pilgrimage to tl e holy mountain but to go to the village of 
Morauty where dwelled a gentleman Mr Legaht) In the eyes 
of austere Bunyan moral philosopl y was pagan or heretic. It 
is none the less a historical fact that the transition from mediae- 
v alism to modem tunes was everywhere marked by a subordina 
tion of theology to moral philosophy As soon as faith failed to 
'apply adequate motives for social discipline and public peace 
another bas s of morality was sought and for a time found in 
philosophic speculation. Fracas Bacon had a fine glimmer of 
this crisis m human thought when he said Moral philosophy 
took with the pagans (etfncii) the place o! theology 1 or rather 
mythology So it was also in Christian Europe Instead of the 
folios of S «wu! theohg cat which every great Scl oolman felt 
‘Ftanas Bacoj '.arum Orgir.um I 9 
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RATION'AUSU am ^ e and moral philosophy 

bound to urite, treatises on i u "^ n '^ u larly natural law, then 
appeared, dealing with ethics, ly?^ embracCC \ the science 

and 

originally the wSdl 

SCST , hvwasi „ s .,^.wM*is^ 

VUo.morfpWosophy;^ ^ !ts most 

^rsrr-j^a&A-Ss 

legitimate, wl* P'^’w «• ™ te * Z 15 ? » 

law Its material and “““ declaring personalmon^c J 

m Wol t ta^'^^% srt ylc6itto«2“ d Sly 

to he a usurpation, an P moral plnlosop 

This task -J-f^Wers. 

Protestant jurists and P d the labour value the y 

jjart oi moral philosophy- ^ ^ 0 , Jcr ;„ s 

. ^‘fatale^Hor tribal society ^ M ^ uthorit y and 

tradition. Mediaej * ^ overlor d, lord, an v ^ the popu l a tion 
from the relations mentj t hc great mas i ever 

supposed to rest S status and died ’ , re i a tions 

were bom into a “ rta “ At" ng their cond.t.ons and ^ 

having had any chance . order ^ ^ “a formed 

by negotiation ° r ^ t se ttled there indm . by voluntary 

cities. Their inhabitants organisations ny 

comorations, gd^ubs V^ g complexity of trade an 
agreements, the g 
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mtrce the tran«actions between the inhabitants became 
and they settled them by contracts And m the same proportion 
as town hie began to dominate the Me o! the ration and be 
pobt cal centre o! gravity moved from the raanoT to the oty 
sla! s gave way to the cortrzitui 1 Custom tradition an V 
ceased to form the eohes ve and vital force ol society and tbe 
concept of agreement compact and contract toolc their place 
We have previonsly noticed the striking arguments of W uhatn 
of Ockham as to private property and civil govemmen 
having had their origin in the consent of those whose Interests 
demanded such a change Consent means of course agreement 
or express or tacit contract Richard Hooker argues also «n 
the same maimer with regard to oy» 1 dominion — 

There beirg no impossbility in Nature considered by itself 
but that men might ha\e Used without any public regiment 
Ho vbeit the corruption of out nature being pre<upposed we 
may not deny but that the Law of Nature doth now require 
of necessity «ome kind of regiment for envy strife contention 
and violence grew among men To take away all snch gnev 
ances injuries and wrongs there was no way but by growing 
into compos tion and agreement amongst themselves by ordain 
mg some kind ol government public and by yielding themselves 
subject thereunto and they gave their common consent 

all to be ordered by some whom they should agree upon 
So that, in a word aH publ c tegiment seemeih ev entually to 
have arisen from deliberate advice consultation and composition 
between men judging it convenient and bebovefuL * Hooker 
does not apply his contract theory to property his view appears 
to be that civil gov eminent once constituted cml laws reflate 
the etonom c relations between men He is how ever decidedly 
of optuon that the contract between subjects and sovereign 
may be revoked provided there is universal consent for such 
a step Universal consent » however a difficult condition to 
evolutions being generally initiated by minorities It 
must also be noticed that he is not quite consistent for be some 

■teiS't" 1 " "“j w >«-*> 



times ascribes the ongi , inates his reasonings. 

Still the contract theory mor al philosophers of 

independently of each upon 

Europe and Italy P ut s ' m ’ bem be ing Hugo Grotius 'thought, 
it.* tnn^t famous among "Pn^lisVi political 

exercised considerable scholastics, lie “ 5 ™' S ”il 

Following the Church Patera ^ the introduction ote^ 

idyllic state of nature, Communism was g ^ 

society, and private “ oI human government 

natural state as and made a change in the 

after the Fall of man mc ^ ^ express or taci agi „ duced 

social conditions a necess y. • mode of life an 1 ab i e s, 

men abandoned the r d to movables, th ^JL likewise 

private property, first , d 1 By contrac y e 

Ld laws ot property were an agreement a suprem 

constituted 

authority was set P- 0 f resistance of aS a 

with regard to the law appea rs to be of ^ laW ful 

constituted authority. ye t he things res itse U, 

rule, non-resistance was beS V endatl gering civil soc ety 

if it could be achieved without^ peapto.^ 

and without destroying * 1^ on the tenour of tb ^ 

further of opinion that al P d themselves un ® the 

agreement ; if the P e0 ? w as unlawful ; * > g ut wb o 

to their sovereign resis ' j esista nce was lawful- ^ Grotius 

submission was con i original agreeme ■ ned 

is to decide on the tenour of th^ ^ people ^ happen^ 

thinks that the decision^ q{ courS e, means tha ^ ^ 

to raise such questions. ther ’ e{ore> the nght *° u te Sir Robert 
was sove f f^tober^d conservative ^^ter to detect 

monarch* tor a so conditions an easy 

Filmer, it was under ^ Grotius. 3 

and expose the illogical attitud 

• . hMi et f l625) ’ 

» Hugo Grotius, De wr Milton and Grotius, 

• Ibil, 1. i. cs. 3 ^<J rva iio»s, on Hobbes, Milton. 

* Sir Robert Filmer, Obscrva 

1652 , pp. 3 8 - 5°- , 
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John Selden though lodmrf » l**m the h'T<>'‘> ,s “ *’* 
communism never existed appears rather impressed > 
commum-t senes of the Roman poets whom he V 10 * 65 
arrives at the conduson that neither law natural n 

has expressly commanded or probib ted but penni ^ 
both pnvate property and common possessions Vet he assum 
that pnvate property arose by consent of the vrhole body 


nvtttitn A By virtne of a compact men gave up their commo 
interests and anaent r^hU to their common pov-essions an 
made that compact bmdmg on their posterity * 

It must have been in the first quarter of the «cv enteenth coi 
tury that a short pamphlet entitled A 1 aradox appeared 
in v.h.ch the state of nature is defended on ethical grounds 
It attempts to prove that the mhab tants of Madagascar or 
St. Lawrence were in things temporal the happiest people on 
earth. Tor they knew not the inordinate desire for riches 
which is the root of all mischief — a raging famished beast that 
will not be satisfied a bottomless golf that cannot be filled 
Those inhabitants set no value on gold their life was simple and 
free from the sorrows of civil society * 

The first attack on the communist and idyllic element of 
« js natural* came from Thomas Hobbes. He admits that in tl e 
state of nature everybody had a n^ht to everything that is 
to say to do whatever he listeth and to whom he lrsteth to 
possess use and enjoy all things he will and can and for 

this cause it is rightly said \ofwra del t omnia omntfnrs but 
considering tl e passions rivalries and the lust of glory such a 
state was anything but idyllic. It led to perpetual strife 
discord and war to a ke^am omnium contra omnes in which the 
strongest or craftiest prevailed ard therefore the natural rights 
were of no use whatsoever * Laws of nature such as equity 
mercy modesty without the terror inspired by some power to 
cause them to be observed were rendered nugatory by the 
’ Jofcn Selden Matt Claus « I r c. 4 
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security and peace. enta i laws of na u • soV creignty 

vation thereof were to surren er assembly 

to “TTf to one --or a „ d 

and transfer r dominion out uncon- 

° f “ 1 T, '“ X^fer o. sovereignty XlSonarcK. 

warring demos. the sovereign’s law's. _ mntrary to the 

ditional, all must obej ion pursue aims because 

a sovereign, may m a ^glrt to make war sove reign 

law of nature, no .subject and in bestowing natural 

having authorised a ,. 3 With the tra e nd and the 

power, made them their ^w n.^ rf ^ * - end ^ ^ 

rig te to ^“Xviathan. mode of property, 

artificial state, t r eignty, orders Common- 

sword, of concentra e ^ q{ the organism^ ^ been in tro- 

religion, justice, an t is now to be . m ine ’ and 

wealth. ” The inequality The constitution of ^ ^ ^ 

duced by civil law • • d * propriety, e Propriety 

• thine ’ and ' to .* ] sove reign P--r ' * ^ subjects 

of commonwealth to sub - ect t0 exclude 

consists in the ng -which he possess ' ct which all 

from the use of the 1 t he principle o c t h C m much 

We see that, apart » prevails am i 6 0 ckham 

tl , 8 moral pMteophers^cJ^ ^ of appirca*^ to tl>e 

diBorence of opm> ^ domin j 0 „ and P“ P but iot to proP crty , 

applied it both t d „ ove rnment, afSicted and 

rise of civil society and t> % q z ., between condition 

Hobbes knows only one J t surrender, ( m en who 

distracted people them^ t ^ 

whatsoever, their sov®**^ The conttart^SSfly evoked 

henceforth fom ^ to a nation ^ indeed a counter- 

SESES ™ th Kins c ’ ■ =■ »• • iw - '■ ,6 ' 

i Thomas Hobbes, Leviath^^. c .~i5, c. l6 - 
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revotaionaiy blast a plea lor absolute monarchy 
pvelerted Miltons Tenure of Kings ard a S ,s r Hookers 

Sydney s D m on Go-rrnmcrl -Inch populated Hooker 


news on the soaal and political contract notitical 

It was however John Locke who summed up ^ ^ ^ 


and economic speculations ol the resolutionary k kS 

Two Treatises on Cinl Goiernmfnt (16S9) he popular^ mQie 

reasonings on the social and pobtical contract bu m 


rationali t and less theological manner The great f the 


between Hooker and Locke is this— the first still very nea 
scholastic penod fully admts that the transition r0 | n ^ 
natural to the civil stale was due to the corruption o 
while Locke in the midst ol the rationalist wave evi c 


dislikes the theological interpretation and still more 50 ^ 

anti idyllic theory ol Hobbes wl ich so 1 ttle tallies with 
belie! in the inherent goodness and the pow er ol reason ol m 

Still the loss of the natural state had to be accounted lor 

much hesitation Locke finally admits that the natural state lia 
inconveniences particularly in the administration ol jus ice 
and therefore the natural men entered into an agreemeo 
to form a civil government 1 which ol course was from e 
beginning responsble to the people In his contract theory 
there is howev er noth ng original it is all rationalised Hooker 
H s real contribution and a very considerable one is his theory 
concerning property 

v ' e have seen the efforts ol Ockham to demonstrate the 
compat b hty ol private property with ims nahirale and thus to 
remove the taint of sm from the division and appropriation 
of thmgs, Locke makes a s nulai effort His mam propos tion 
» that private property is natural and existed even in the state 
of nature it is on this account pist and good He therefore 
rejects altogether the theory that property had its ongm »» a 
wntract as Ockham and Grot us assumed for this theory 
implies that m the state of nature there was no property Even 
mo important than the main proposition 0! Locke is his 
hy Wild, he supports it The doctnne that 

•)oto loot, 0 , Cm , u e 3 s ^ 



rationalism and social vaUl „ WM 

ta- «• 

destined to be made miybc ni' SC » 5C , trying to 

L “ te “"tdtioe o" private property- „ ha ve 

’rstd^onr - *grj££ r » rr 

property in “"y, Without an express contra ^ ^ thc 

i„ common, mid otl to say that „ He gave 

moners. 11 Hereof to mankind -means of 

earth and the fulness the ^ needs have been ^ ^ usc 

it for use, and, there or , , ucts before they ^ knoWS 

appropriating the na x y hcn «• thc wild In* Stable 

to any , particular . t in common. p d t0 him, 

no enclosures, and rs stdUen^ ^ use they ^f reaSonS 

things and prepared rriner tv- And tins f , _ belonged 

and became his exd 'f^’ e {r P ce an d independent ; a pa rt of 

first, man was ongim ) his labour p te 0 f 

„„, y to him and to nobody *. vca a thing bom 

his person, and w P e mixed with own , and 

nature and made it " ^ was unquestiona y in their 

joined to it some i p t y. Secondly, 1 waS human 

thereby made it his P P y y little value. value 

natural state are generally ^ine-tent hs of ^ ^ 

labour which made them^ tQ th em by ^ mid man was 

of things were « eat ^ value> W as a part of man, ^ ^ took 
labour, the creator _f ot )rietor of his per ’ . by it 

his own master an ..^our is the title to -prop And oldy so 
what was his ovm * ' enclose the comm ^ thus render 

a " man does, as it ’ ^ could wor , meaning of 

much oi land and things tbatb ^ The original mca^ & 

useful (valuable) , '’ ias f J of a thing teas lts to a set in, 

ts rr; « «— °" iy 

the difference between the in 

• , the degree of approp Government, XX., c - 5- 

i John Locke, On CmU 
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loclm s aochioo ““^^^^nctiomrS 

complete re\erseon\ycWl'i s ^ while the tonnet 

pcisomd monuchy and d action irdumlaal 

^rcr^r^-ssss; 

3— SOCIAL KElOLUnONMlV THEOHICS IN THE CltH- WAK 

Io th- -ieckol th--tl™5Sl' b 'f™” P " l “"'"'“ d ,”^m oi 
the Bod 6 atm o! tmotaWsoaiy *•» “ d a st 

tebe ous heresies ntionshst and n><tol ptnlo-opln “"” m “ 
theories and social reform schemes spread ov cr the lan 
man element ol tbs flood of ideas was m natural* m one loim m 
another \. careful observ er though zealous opponent ot tn 
movements has left us a fairly correct summary of tncm- 
11c complains — . . 

Instead ol legal rights and the laws and customs Ot tms 
nation the sectaries talk of and plead for natural rights and 
liberties such as men have from Adam by birth and m ™any 
of thur pamphlets they still 'peak of being governed by rig 
reason so that look now as they do in matters of religion an 
conscience fly from the Scriptures and from supernatural truths 
revealed there that a man may not be questioned for going 
against them hut only for errors against the light of nature and 
n b ht Teason so they do also in civil government and things of 
the world go from the laws and constitutions of kingdoms and 
will be governed by rules according to nature and right reason 
And as we are delivered ol God by the band of nature into 
tbs world every one with a natural innate freedom and pro- 
priety even so are we to live every one equally and alike to 
enjoy his birthright and privilege 1 

1 Thomas Edwards Garpr&ni 1646 Part III pp 10* and 
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Th« *** h 

determine the tune oi time was glo -Saxons, 

to the civil state. W cr ConqUCst the Ang d 

the Herman Conquest. B^ tribe5 . so and 

the descendants oi th ^ haVC lived m a ^ state 

by Tacitus, were sui ? “ lura l equality, an who divided 

communal ™anncr ° r Ronwn i sc d conquer . ^ormanic 
was destroyed bv ^ alien laws- !*»- re volu- 

' the lands and introduce ' . VlSt aIl d patriotic, an P was d 

agitation was part y n re p rc sentative o ^ tbe ma tter, 

tionary and communist. irc e paxnphW 

certain Jolm Hare, who pubh ' but vf^ Eng i is h, 

the first oi which ^^d anti-Frcne^ Thc^ ^ 

He is strongly P to , noura blc and happy » by the 

he believes, bad a mos afterwards heraldry' 

Germany, but them liberty not ion oi iranclusf . of 

Bormans under the ” al b * Et y -were nothing always 

and the names oi the ^ ^ remmd i d h^ ^ 

foreign villages . in short. « J rat tle/’ 

oi the conquest by .. t he chains of P Borman 

not move without hearing •• That all to* ^ 

Among other reforms Hare ^P 1 ^ brought^ 

nobility repudiate their n^ consistent ^ ^ 
Normandy, as5um ' n | isda i n a ll right oi posse ^ king did not 
of this nation, an Mended conqueror. talus fiuW ca * 

and successors to any pr inferences Englishmen 

govern by law of ..wf„ h(WS the honour of ang u „ de , 
but by right of conquest rf tWr 0 wn cboosrng 

consisted oi hvmg un onse nted. Lilburne, agitater 

princes to whose rule W ^ Joh „ l®» 

The leader of the r ol,t ’ C “ . or , s ov0 „tgW. there are ^y number 

i6d. Owing, probabbe to a p . xtcen pages un ^ ce to them. 

TTVTSS 

1 .ad te page * *' ’ „ ix ., Vo,. 8. PP- * 

'•TjIKare. S ' P ' ^ 

* The same, Plain En S^' 1 * 
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the people with the argument that the 

of all and the oppressing bondage of England ever 

Nonnan yoke ts a law called the common law The laws 

nation are unworthy of a free people and deserve 

to last to be considered debated and reduced to an agree 

with common equity and nght reason which ought to 

form and hie of every government. * . 

And Gerrard Winstanley the fiery soul of the little boay _ 
men called D ggere appeals to Oliver Cromwell to cast ou 
Conquerors and to recover our land and liberties 
when the Norman power had conquered our forefathers he too 
the tree use of our English ground from them and made them 
his servants 1 In another D gger pamphlet it is said We 0 
protest against all arbitrary courts terms lawyers impropriators 
lords of manors patents privileges customs tolls monopolisers 
mcroachers enhancers against the whole Norman power 

as be ng too intolerable a burden any longer to bear 
We protest against any coming to Westminster Terms but will 
endeavour to have our controversies ended by two three or 
twelve men of our neighbourhood as before the Norman Con 
quest * In short the whole communist movement of the 
jeare from 1648 to 1652 assumes the Norman Conquest to have 
marked the Fall nf the Englishman and his transfer from the 
natural to the civil state 


4 — THE. DIGGERS OR TRUE LEVELLERS 
The Digger movement although small in the number of its 
adherents was an agrarian revolt on a surprisingly extensive 
theoretical basis It was as if all the Peasant \\ ars of the past 
had suddenly become articulate It aimed at making the earth 
the common treasury of all The whole substance of mediaeval 
communism reappeared but in a rationalist and sectarian setting 
The logical theology of the Schoolmen was superseded b> a royati 


John Lta, Jull Af.„, JumficMon pp „ ,, 
<£rr«a Winstanley „/ Fradom (iSsr) p 3 
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THE DIGCttio — for the Fall of 

cal religion, .he axis of *«£££&£> the conquest - 
mankind item the natural ‘^Vndishmcnby theproperty-stmch 

thcdcmocratic and eommunal Engl* , cof Pope 

and iron-handed Norman Q“’ lc denounces kmp tap ■ « 

VII., the fimt manifesto of the “66 romto ., William the 
having its patent from the devi kingship. ‘ An 

SSSr'i U the pemoniGcahon •*** 
onr nobility and gentry. tame i m urder, theft and 

bastard.” They all ‘ M„ess thereof «e l« 

conquest' The earl ^ ^ ftlt every end ose 

“ “o^y V 0* “^'“Se use, is tantamount 
them from its hind, to Ins his fell. =«-mem 

to the impoverishment and ensi ^ tQ be found m the 

The pattern of a right C0 ™™ ian legislation of the Israe f • 
Scriptures, partly » the ^ £1 that believed were together, 

and partly in the Gospel. „ . . ts 5i . 44 ). , 

and had all thinpeommon Juratory » £ 

These two pamphlets on April 1 . 16 49- a . 

by deed. A few months after, ^ ^ army) and Genard W 

led by William Everard (1 ring land on St. Georg d ’ 

Stanley, took to diggmg and manun ta Surrey, m order 

in the parish of Walton and late ^ a „d form com 

to encourage the PfP 1 " “ ^tion to its former 
munities, or to ' restore en ioying the fruits o 

and ancient community of 3 j doings 

On April 16, an information of ^ ^ ordered Lord Fattto 

Council of State, who on th la ter Everard and V! 

to disperse the Diggers. a t Whitehall. Ererar^ 

Stanley appeared before ^ uber ties of the peop 

as spokesman, sai ^ Thomason’s 

be found. A special cata g , Jb id., p. 9- 

Museum Reading Room* — hainshire, PP- 

* More Light S t h 'V. l "f ( parliament, p. 44- 

* A New Year’s Gift to r* 
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to* .tough th ™»m S oi » *»' 

era Slice the I*>pb ol God licrf mte epp reacn f ^ 

The rcoedS *» to dtg sod plough «P dhe P ^ 

otter untilled beds The Divert did ‘ , s ,he 

with toy mans property or to touh tart 

e-cto> ores but ouly to cultifute those tods that WOT 

and untilled. When people would •« the blessings oi * <! 

would come m and join the community 

The reporter ot tbs interview adds that Everard and ™ 
stole) stood Mote the Lord Geoetal with their bats on 
when asked the reason o! their behaviour they replied h 
but their feltow-creatue 1 

ts a troveu-ent the D cgeia were nnsuecessM WthW 
they sent missionaries to other counties ot England ana B 
a small following in Buckinghamshire and Northampton, 
the peasantry were against them The settlements at 
and CobBam were destroyed by the people they pulled down 
few huts eel the spades and hoes to p eces and maltreated 
Dieg-rs The enem> were so mad that they tumbled t - 
earth up and down and would suffer no com to grow * 1 

movement listed only for about twelve months but it 1 
numerous manifestoes and pamphlets of considerable P°'^ ef 
mc*tly written by Gerrard \\mstanlc} with whose two c •* 
works \n Law tf R gkltcumas and Lav cf Freedom we c ba 
deal present! As regards the I) gg*r movement itself the 
most characteristic manifesto is that entitled The True 
LtvrLn\ S andari dd-amtl (April 26 1649) signed by 

f iteen D »g«rs headed b> \\ iHiuu Everard. This declaration 
of tk**r penaefes asserts (pp 6 13) « 

In th» be og of t me the great Creator Reason made 


>- in Ui* be og of t me the great Creator Reason 
the ear *1 to be a common treason to preserve beasts bird* 

hv es IS'ln-"'^ iB^lcvrtl *VlA hi* »a p>r.u«m II icT revs ti fin 


mu K « vusumuu IICASUXV IO pir»vi»c upiucj 

c >- • i • tolmn the lord v. h.o was to go v e rn tl is Creation 
The r" 's of Creation were Not to endo e anj part into any 
1 working together and 


prt Ut hand but all w 

* DecUesivm e/ tie Le e vrs Apnl 13 1649 p 3 
MA i/C.nl 
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feeding together as s °” °‘ but dl'looHng upon 

not lording over another. . Bul sincc human flesh 

rtvnhttcStr things of the ^^imagination 

t-tein and-rhmd 

ruling as king m wt up one man to wa s hrought 

with covetousness, c-nirit was killed an , deed into 

another .and thereby «-*£„, ^ tv* hedged^ , 

into bondage. • • , rulers, and the o t0 be a ' 

enclosures by the teac \ ^ cart h winch ^ k t within 

servants and slaves. fought and sold the y are 

common storehouse or piggers declare on dage 

the hands ot «- *» £ Creation the pouring 

resolved to Tcmo\ force oi arms, . d by the 

oi Civil Property, not by ^ her , to earn our bread y . . 

the earth in righteousnes « g WrC nor takl "^ n trea snry 
sweat oi our br °' YS ^ n C1 0 { making the earth a co in the 

and lay the foundation ox r one that 

ior all, both rich and P^^otber that brought him 

land may be led by the ea ^ rulcs j n the Creai ° Diggers are 

according to the Rea r ^ pamphlets o ^ t hem all- 

All the other mam . { we know one ' ^ land> civil 

in a similar strain, , s gt private pr P ment , and 

The struggle is essentia^ - matters of 6 piggers 

law, and tyranny or ins natural la. 

ior a rationalist an p eV eller. noetic value, 

looked on Jesus aS e -. pjggers are of sm autumn, 

Tim thymus left by, ^ D *f ac „«y 
"The Diggers’ Song enn iity ofthepeop - t o learn 

164, .when they met unthtbeemm ^ ^ ot11 suffice 

of the clergy and uuthont.es. 

the spirit oi it •— gland up now, stand up 

Ye noble Digg en L. ’ stand up n °" ’ bv name 

Vou noble D‘gJ; ato seeing 
The waste land 4 J isd »a and S erson 
Your diggings do now. 

Stand up now, w . * 



CTML "AR AND RFIOLUTIO'J 

It. they «»f« >>“ d -P ^ 

The Uwy.1 they ~l»> •"* "1”°'; dm *. 

To utot you they advise and » och i la '7“. 
tht deni m them l.« and has bbatled both 
Stand op now s’and o? s®* 

The clergy they come in. Hand op now stand op now. 

The clergy they com in stand up row 
The clergy they come «n and aay « «* » *“ 

That we should now begirt, cut tree. 'on to win. 

Stand up now stand op cow 


To conquer then b> low come in tow come » noi*. 

To conquer then by love cone in now 
To conquer then by love as it does you behove 
For He is King above no Fewer is like to Love. 
Glory here D-ggers all l ‘ 


In a long Christmas Carol * the lessen declare * 
titles ol the lords ol the manors originated with the • 0 ^ 

Conqaest which tn consequence ol the execution of Char 
had lost all value and therefore fell to the common F*P 
The Civil W ar however had shown that even alter much 
shed the people could have no hope in Government - 


" Therefore let me advise 
All tho*e who freedom prise. 

To till each heath and plain. 

For this will freedom gun 
Henots and fines this will erpell 
A bondage great — men know lull well. 

" Freedom is not won 
Nether by sword nor gun , 

Though we have eight years stay’d. 

And have our moneys pav’d 

The Clubs and Diamonds east away. 

The Hearts azul Spades must win the day 

And m •' A Digger s Ballad " a communistic song written b; 


‘C-H Firth Clrli Pafiej IL, p 
* Tt» Oijjcri' ifutk 1650 
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. i _ _4- the nine stanza 
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WINSTANLEY S . s sho ws some 

, .. . last of the nine staM» 

Robert Coster, only th 

merit : — . sta te which I do rcla e 

" The glorious ,_ 1 \ yield, 

. aje*** stoy tb f „ T o« 

The com mil be g ^. u be filled. 

Our storehouses t & mctry voice 

The birds will roj „et increase. 

All things shall yie ^ in ? ur King. 

Then let us all ^ ^ cease . 

Wh o causes all s 


YV uu — 

_ . T roMMOH'V EALTH 

d.__wiNST alley’s H>- Digg er movement, 

Gerrard lamSSty 

I-S"cH he 

with mediaeval commun ^ comm unist. He was 

thought he is the firs se life little is ' n bio- 

mysticism and had visions Ctt Qctober xo. x 6 og. AJ , n the 
horn at Wigan, Lancashire^ ^ yyinstanley him ^ ^ q/ 
graphical data were S PP" j jn'his Watchwor T <j on as a 
introductory epistle pu in the City o oU t of 

K— «*«#• trade,” and .. by tie 

freeman, possessed b inesS failure or, » and partly 

both” partly tbroug ^ 0 f buying an ^ ^ burden of 

cheating sons m the n { the Civil M ar, Y„ His friends 

through the diaturharK^oi^.^ rf the £ 

and for the soldiery 1 country, P r0 ^ a y tem plation 

assisted him to retire ° leisure enoug ° ^ defeat of 

Hills, where he evidently^nd^ which 

and reading. The P r °o tal activity whic natural 

the King, and pamphlets ethics, 

manifested itself m speculations on g 1 nter preted this 

law, social and sectarian sp He ^ a pre - 

mightily stirred the q{ tbe P^ tlC J 0 ®° at ion, the radical 

upheaval to be a i b great ret 

iu«y to the advent oi > ^ 

‘.ESVSS* t-' 1 - 


CIVIL WVR AND REVOLUTION 
.targe ol the spu tual end »c el cond 1 OM c »l 1 

pint ol the whole Cleat on (who is God) s about the Eelonna^ 

ol the World and he wall go lotwaid m h s troth bm mie 
peat search n s ol heart in these days is to tod out ^ ^ 
l reedom lies that the Commonwealth ol Englan S 

established us peace * ir of Co <1 

He at first wrote (our pamphlets The Mysur » ’ / ^ 

Tht Bteah nj of the Day of GcJ The Sa nts Fa blica j 
Tea A I r t uf lit Heed all in 1648 nhgious 

ard theological sublets naspnt o( myst asm " , 

philosophy Then he commenced to see 'is ons whic _. g 
to communism and to fierce attacks on kingship an P , 
property \\ mstanley has left us a desenpt on of rt 

state at that tune * As 1 was m a trance not long since 
matters were presented to my s ght wh ch must not be re 
here Likewise 1 heard the«e words Work together 
bread together Declare this all abroad Like vise I heard 
words VVhosoe exit is that labours in the earth for any p* 
or persons that bit up themselves as lords and rulers over ot e 
and that doth not look upon hunsell as equal to others in 
Creation the hand oi the Lord shall be upon the labourer 
the Lord ha -e spoke it and I will do t Declare th s abroa 
This mental experience ga eh m a mission He was filled wi 
abundance ol quiet peace and sacred joy an< ^ mu 

pressed in «pmt to declare all abroad 
"The first communist treatise which he published under ** 
came was hev Larr cj R gh ecusnns V e find in it the usual 
medunal communist nterpretat on ol the creation and fall o 
man. At tie beginning man was created perfect then he l c 
1 ora ha estate throe h fo owing sell lo e covetousness and 
tar-il lust Appropnat on of land iollo xd likewise buying and 
selhng ~ mine and thine avil laws to uphold property an 
hnrby tm m jng men Iron seeking nourishment from theit 
rcothet earth. Tb.s was all the work o! the unrighteous or fa** 



WINSTANLETS IDEAL and br „ught 

Adam, who dammed up the "”' e ' sorI0 w, and team. For 

the Creation under the curse of b °“ g ds theirs and rulers 

as long as there were lords who c riled ft people would 

who upheld this particular P r0 P« ■ ^ a com mou treasury, as 
not he free. Only by makl f* ^ or covetousness, 

it was in the beginning, co nothing was to e 

pride, and envy be got nd of, > propriety of mine 

from the rich. " If the rich hold And let the common 

andthine,letthemlahour their oi 1 ^ let them labou 

people who say the earth « ours, comm ons, mountains 

together and eat bread toge h^upon t o{ com mon 

and hills.” It was with ^mstanley c0 _ 0 perative work 

against enclosure, or collective posses^ The remedy 

against private property and lur c ivii governmen - 

was the abolition of private property o{ the civil one « 

The society which was to a p ree doni ( i 6 52)- 

described by Winstanley m ii 0%v ing principles and aw • 

ideal commonwedtb rests on ttre iollovnng P ^ earth a nd of 

“ Government is a wise and free orden J ^ and 

the manners of mankind hy ohservario m plenty 

rules, so that all the inhabitants may hv „ (p ^ This 

and freedom in the land where ^ y o{ natu re which is supported 

government acts according to the . c { the flesh to 

by reason so as not to allow the p opensiti ^ The f unction 
the natural law from its rational nt chose n annually- 

of governing is entrusted to a four-fold 

is the real court of equity. I 5 men t is to empower o 

" hirst, as a tender father, a P ^ rea ping of the om ^ 
and give orders for the free p an oppressed and kep 

wealth’s land, that all who have **napp and the ir tyrant 
horn the free use thereof by ta freedom for food ^ 

tews, may uow be set at liberty £“ to them who labour the 
raiment, and are to he a pro g u t some m y 

, earth, and a punisher of them vv ’ ,, j an d? I answer, 

mat is that I call Commonwealth ^ inhabitants by 

land which has been withhe . recovered out of t e 

conqueror or tyrant kings an is n 
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of that oppression by the joit t assistance of the t0 

purses ol the communers ol the land It » th ^ |cto 

them and to their posterity and ou 5 ht not to be - W ^ 

particular hands again by the laws of a free Cr(>wnlan as, 

In particular this land is all abbey lands ^ 

b shops lands with all parks lorests chases no 
covered out o! the hands ol the kingly tyrants , ' -been 
Secondly to abolish all old laws and customs which ha 
the strength ol the oppressor and to prepare and then o 
new laws lor the ease and Irecdom ol the people which 

Thirdly to see all those burdens removed actually 
have hindered the oppressed people Irom the enjoymen 
their birthright II their common lands be under the °PP 
sion ol lords ol manors they are to see the land freed from 
slavery It the commonwealth s land be sold by hasty coun _ 
ol subtle covetous and ignorant officers then & * 

ment is to examine what authority any had to sell or buy 
land without a general consent ol the people 
are to declare that the bargain is unrighteous and that the buye 
and sellers are enemies to the peace and freedom ol the common 
wealth 

Fourthly ll there be occasion to raise an army to wage war, 
either against an invasion of a foreign enemy or against an m* 
surrect on at home it is the work ot a parliament to manage 
thatbusmess for the preservation of common peace (pp 5°'5^1 
The land having been restored to the nation it is given o\ cr to 
the farmers to till it in common There shall be no buying 
and selling of the earth nor of the fruits thereof For when 
mankind began to buy and sell they fell from the state of 
innocence and began to oppress each other and discontents 
and wars arose (p 12) 


The earth is to be planted and the fruits reaped and earned into 
bams and storehouses by the assistance of every family If a °y 
man or family want com or other provisions they may go to the 
storehouse and fetch without money If they want a horse to 
nde they may go into the fields in summer or to the common 
stables in winter and receive one from the keepers and when the 



ttmtaL COMMONWEALTH 
WINSTANLEY’S I -* -phere shall be 

journey is perionncd, b ™ E Sliy m>4 “ 

storehouses in aH and the ^ and to 

which all the inn delivered again o ships to 

shall be brought and thence d ^ ^ ^ transported^ ^ ^ 

every one who ange {or those things ' busbandtne n and 

other countries in • the labours m0 n stock. 

•not or cannot produce . All ^ ^ upon th comm ^ ^ 

tradesmen ™ttan *e J VMl ce the ““^orehouseforhis 
And as every one work corninodlt y in the s of selling 

one shall have free use o \ liho0 d, without b | fajn ilies 

pleasure and comfortable b v For as patt^a ^ ^ 

or restraint from any o v , Qrks more tli ^ storehouS es, 

and tradesmen do mak ticu i a r works t siore- 

- of and do «***£*•£* they should jo ** ^ ^ 
so it is all reason and eq which th y 

houses to fetch any ° carried out and to 

not make ” (PP- 74 ‘ 5 '', s and regulations e be officers to 

In order that these i<Jle , there must 
check the covetous, P . j sU ch men. annually. 

r^tethei^-^ msealt he chosen ; 

All officers of tne peaceable <m>p be fellow- 

“ Choose such as oppression. * or 1 ® J adven tured the 

who suffered under ' likewise who bondage 

feelers of others’ bondage 1 redeem the land fr courage 
loss of their estates ; likewise men^ ^ abovC 

and who have remain ^ truth; hkm ^ experienced 
who are not afraid to S P ^ most lik y r i nc ipled who are 
forty years of age lor men thus J? made many 

men. . • ■ And Y ' Conqueror s P a yearly main- 

poor men, as timeS g °;or r m^. ° tben al10 "' n timers tcommon- 
a righteous man a P° stoc k, until sucl ^ be n0 need 
tenance from the coxa bsbed> f° r then 

wealth’s Freedom « ^ b .makers to manage 

of such allowance ’ (PP- 3 ^number of P® ac t preserve the 
Each parish chad ^^eveut trouble^ *° ? CE between 
the afiairs ol the P ^ My pattern 

common peace, i l 
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cm and man I! the peacemakers arc unable to 
reconciliation oi the parti'-s tl on he shall comman _ ___ 
appear at the Judge s Court Each parish shall also c ^ 
number o! overseers to preserve peace to see that t ie JT° ^ 
people receive proper instruction in some labour trade or ^ ^ 
m the common storehouses to see that the products ot a 
«hall be delivered ui to the storehouses and shop3 and a ^ 
who serve in the storehouses and shops do their dut> 
men above sixty years o{ age arc general overseers (PP^ A 1 
There shall also be chosen a taskmaster whose office it is to 
those mto his supervision who are sentenced to lose their 
dom to set them to work and to see that they do it 
Education roust be general and compulsory After 
child is weaned the parents shall teach it a civil and humb e 
behaviour towards ah men Then it shall be «cnt to ' dl0 ° 
to learn to read the laws o! the Commonwealth the arts a° 
languages But there shall be no special class of cl ildren 
brought up to book learning only Tor then through idleness 
they spend their time to find out policies to advance themselves 
to be lords and masters over their labouring brethren which 
occasions all trouble in the world Therefore it is necessary 
and profitable for the Commonwealth that all children be trained 
to labour and to learning 

Inventions were to be promoted by all means Let no young 

wit be crushed in his invention Experimenting should be 
encouraged. And let every one who finds out an invention 
have a deserved honour given to him Knowledge and 
«penment should take the place of believing and imagining 
(pp 68-76) 


Such a Commonwealth did not mean idleness community 
'TL* 1 ','* March y ^ meant labour as a duty oi every 
“ tbc Commonwealth purity in sexual relations and 
be the J*i ° { Under “mmon management would 

chansrM w 1 ’*° rtshc P s storehouses labour would be ex 
We must v- ^ Uf Wltll0ut ff* intermediary of money Family 
house fum^ nVate i m4 stnc °y monogamous. Every man s 
tnre and the provisions which he fetches from the 



the SOCIAT. REFORMERS 


7 1 

Tin-- - , 

, . .. t:i- ev visc the wife to her husband 

storehouses are proper to lumse . t 

and the husband to his vnic (l - - 

r THE SOCIAL REFORMERS 

6 ‘ . • t iv,p civil War to the end of 

The years from the beginning® severa i social reformers, 
the seventeenth century produce whose schemes 

• As we are concerned °»V'te must confine ourselves to the 
contain socialistic elements, we ^berlom Peter Cornelius 
pamphlets of Samuel Harthb, 1 important of them is 

Plochhoy, and John Bellers. The . g dosdy related 

that of Chamberlen, whose o{ the proposition tha 

to communism, inasmuch as he ^ y, cvs> is the source of 

the labour of the poor, i.e., tt Society of Friend , 

all wealth. John Bellers, a member ■ grcatly admired, 

whom Robert Owen as weU as Chamberlen, 

represents a combination of Har > to social-economic 

mating, however, a _ serious ^^time, and not money, 
speculation by proposing to ma 

the standard of value. . thought and origin i Y- 

In point of time, but by no means Protestant refugee 

Hartlib comes first. He was a d some influence with 

from Poland, a man of much learning t0 promote 

lus English friends on account o ^ x64Ij a small treatise, 
education and agriculture. ® ’ 0 j j\ facaria , reminiscen 

A Description oj the Famon s Iu " b TJ . J a an d Francis Bacons 
of readings in Sir Thomas More s_ £ occurs in Mores 

New Atlantis. The name Mac ;an; a ^ arc not far distant 
Commonwealth: “The laws o characteristic of the con 

from those of Utopia.” 3 The m ‘ nt> con sisting of depar 

stitution of Macaria is that the go x ra< je foreign trade, an 

meats of agriculture, fishing, ° me . * t be commonwe • 

colonisation, manage the ccononnc^a ^ ^ improve ; the dea i 
No man may hold more land i . goods left, and are 

duties amount to the twentieth p Gooch, 

. .. „ 1ind Demohatic. i9°5- 

1 C/. Bernstein, Soziaiismus 
Democratic Ideas, 1898 . . Qc; 

•More, Utopia, cd. Lupton (i 895)' P- y;> 
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used for the improvement of agriculture highways n ^ls 

the home trade is so regulated as to correspond ted 

of the people crown lauds are so carefull> tillc ol 

that they yield considerable revenue and lighten t 


taxation* rumbcrltos 

Of considerably higher historical \alue is rcter n easo n. 

Poor Mans Advocate (1(40) It combines ' Nature * 
and Religion with tl e doctrine of labour as creator 0 ^ 

and makes use of thes* theones to advocate the justice ^ 

claims of the working classes Cliamberlen argues ^tha 
wealth and strength ol all countries were the poor 0 a “ 
poor or the property less w rkmcn' for the\ dul all the n 
works of society and formed the main body of the armies 
had the same nght to the earth as the rich Moreover 
provided lor the nch The latter must therefore, re S 
themselves merely as stewards who*" main duty it was to <» 
for the poor and enable them to produce wealth The cn 
wealth was not enjoyment for the nch but to banish poV*ny 
from the land And that was also in conformity with rcligiO 
winch commands to love our fellow man Tor if we love no 
our brother whom we have seen how can wc love God Whom we 
have not seen > And the ■same commandment was the basic 
pnnciple of organised society There could be no peaceful and 
healthy social life as long as the many were poor In or 
to get nd of poverty Chamberlen proposes to nationalise (a) 
estates of the King bishops deans and chapters and delinquents, 
W the commons wastes heaths woods forests etc , (0 
mines which are not worked (<f) pansh chanties (<) unearned 
increment* of agriculture trade and manufactures arising h° ro 
improvements and inventions and colonisation (/) treasures 
mund m sea and land Tinally he proposes the establishment 
of a national bank kke those of Amsterdam and Venice 
i.kevme of academies for li.gher learning in arts and sciences 
or er to prevent youth from going abroad, m the 
’" ert I PP 58^5 

*“ a ’ l ™ b * 1 «- «--- b » m * 1 



a rciision aod 

blossom of their 3 - - d by the 

manners.” ' wea lth should he org< The 

This national stoch ^ t o employment of \ P.^ . { any 

Commonwealth \utb co-operative ba- > d d 

tod wes to be o*vated ^Xy. * certain 

farmer desired to wor annual rental of £5- and rav> - 

acres should be let to him pro cure implements 

mcnt.of the Commonwealths^ han4icrafts men and g®* 

material for the ar ™ employers performe . claims 

assume those duties which P > ^ former 0% their 

In creating this national s wbo legaUy fortot e 

shoold be considered, ^" accro e to the Common" OT . 

rights. The revenue used for the needs oftheg^ 

from those enterprises \ only unwo ry con dition 

mart. It might be oh , cted » ffit of then so®f con ^ 

. men mere poor, or by mtiactaWe , insolent, and ^ fflan say 

the poor might beco rham berlen replies . So me of the 

and similar objections, - tbey were unwor y- were poor, 

that men were poor e 4it an d the apos ■ , ones t, 

greatest philosophers. * » r , if the rich > ^ 

Besides, the poor would J, ; the riches of the ^ 

SO as to let the poor have 4isllones ty, of ha' m S 

oftentimes but tr°p ^ Commonwealth made idleness 

the poor, or cozened th that, « m ^ en it was 
And as to idleness it migl be kept poor, ^ __ ^ 

to be a reason why the P not be nc - . Mature, 

also a reason why rich There was no neces y continue 

man (gentleman) isidle-man Th ^ rfch should ^ 

Reason, and Religion * hou W always renimn ^ 

so, and they that -**“*^7 O, envious »» ^ ^ 
aught of thine taken ^ food a nd ral ™ C th ’ cir posterity, 

demands of the poo der that they aT1 d to slavish 

disposed mt° such entries of life nor be^ was ^ greater 
should not lack tl ds insolence t flaunting 

labour” Finally, as rega y {aCC to {ace 

incitement to insolence t P 

wealth. 
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The reforms if earned out would bung the poo* J*> to 
ditron ot regular employment instruction an E Suc h 

government such as they had never known t0 

conditions would engender love for the country o 
the laws ? nd stabihty of government The new orde 
act as a good Samaritan and pour oil and wine into the " 


ol the nation -melius 

Far less revolutionary was the proposal of rcter 
van ZunkZec or Plockhoy (sometimes written 
m his pamplilet A Hay to Make the Poor in these on o 
ballots Happy (1639) He was a Dutchman who 
for some tune in England evidently attracted by the 
ferment of the Civil War and Commonwealth period^ 
reforms he proposed aimed at the establishment of Li 
Commonwealths They amounted essentially to the formation 
of co-operative societies for trade and commerce ona' oluntary 
basis His mam idea was that co-operative production was 
cheaper than individualised enterprise and could therefore more 
efficiently compete in the markets Wholesale buying of raw 
material co-operative work and common householding would 
result in a decrease ol the pnme cost of the commodities m 
lessening tie household expenses and therefore in a greater 
ability to undersell the competitors These Little Common 
wealths should establish the most efficient schools and educa 
bonal institutions so as to induce the nch to send their children 
to those schools and thereby to spread the knowledge of co- 
operative enterprise Also the most skilled surgeons and phy*f 
cians were to be engaged who w ould treat the poor free of charge 
and by this means advertise the blessings of co-operative labour 
The regulations of the Little Commonwealths were to aim 
at uprooting covetousness excesses lyrng and deceit and all 
other vices that sprang from riches and poverty In the schools 
the children were to be taught no particular form of religion 
but to read the writings of the saints study arts sciences 
languages and learn to follow those that have the spint 
ol God doing miracles as the prophets 
Plockhoy s idea of combining voluntary social reform philan 
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r ri’-' *" ■ 1 to the Society of 

tw,v and business was was J<*” Be ¥? 

(x6 35 -x 7 a 5 ). In tt «£* r, a l ani 

«z% 

Restoration, and went ® at ^ ^ „ what sap » tojb ^ 

Glorious Revolution. ■> or it social reform was 

' tree, pro.it is to bus, ness. ^looting. He drd 

it had to be put on a busmes thcir among 

the rich, but spoke of 4« « „ prevai lcd. He bel^ 

■■ crime, misery, idleness. wou , 4 like to see the po wou ld 

that there were many rich for an d who, then ' 

in manners and better P^ de ^ e establishment of co ope 
be willing to contribute money ^ 

tive agricultural co } on !f _ was to consist of 3°° P labourS 
Eaclr agricultural colony ^ ^ tQ perfotw a colony, 

would be so selected CQst 0 { establishing co uld 

necessary for farming. be estimated at £ 18,00 country 

inclusive of acquiring a - tra aing cent ^ ld be established. 

be raised by shares. In “L and crafts should bees ^ 
co-operative workshops for arte by elumnabng 

The^ advantages of considerable, the 

petition and waste, w t to the shareh aitording 

a remunerative rate o i colleges of «i u ^ p 00r 

main benefit would be moral such ^ children of ^P^ 
the best 'opportunity of d g00 d man „ l gh 

to useful work, to 1^®’^ , culls 

does not attach undue us> industrious « agricul- 

leaming is useful, ye a dherea j ter .» The^®?® •« The poor 

more to happiness here be commum _ itive 

ture and trade colonies ^ tty like the example d 

- thus in college will be a “^f^d the power that did 

Christianity that hvedrn common, 
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it bespeak their excellency but con*iJ**nng the 
of ir.ar.tand that hive estates (but it is rot so with the P°° " 
it was none o! the least miracles of that age In these co o 
x lellowsh-ps the standard of value of all necessaries 


labour, and not money Beliefs evidently means laoo ‘ 

and thus anticipates Robert Owen and John Gray, who 
years from 1820 to 1850 advocated labour time notes as a m 
of exchange instead of money tokens Bcllcrs goes on to S-*y 
that though money has its com emenccs it bu**g a P 
among men for want ot credit vet it is not without mischie s. 


and called by Our Saviour the Mammon of Unrighteousness- 
When the rich lose their money they can t employ the P°® r ’ 
though they have still the lands and hands to provide vietu s * 
which are the true nefces of the nation and not money’ Morey 
in the body politic is what a crutch is to the natural body, 
crippled , but when the body is sound the crutch is troublesome 
So when the particular interest is made a public interest, ui 
such a college noaey will be of little use there A college thus 
constituted cannot so easily be undone for if plundered, 
twelve months time will recruit again like the grass new mow ed 
the next year supplies again labour bnrguig a supply as the sod 
does. When men work together they assist one another, but 
when scattered are unless it not preying upon another ' Beliefs 
reminds the nch that they had no other wav of living but by 
the labour of others as the landlord by the labour ot the tenants, 
and the merchants and tradesmen by tl e labour of the mechanics, 
unltss they turned levellers and took to work together with the 
I 35 ' Latcur tbe monies of the nch (p 10) lt 

i behoved them to see th- poor work under the most advantageous 
conditions both for the creation oi wealth and the moral elevation 
01 the poor 


Bellen was only one of a long and honourable senes of Poor 
rrwn I \'rwII , >’ ears from the Restoration to the 

AWW - ^ deal * a S wth the question of utilising 
q D _“~? S f. p0 '* a o! tie poor for the welfare of the nation 
g^'^peatstmer, oi that *S*. vix , Sir Josiah Quid, 
UiUhew Kaie John Locke. Dr Davenant, and Daniel 
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THE SUWiu. — t but in n onc 

tietoe. devoted ^ch attend ^^pro oI the 

“ "d - ” fer raising th^ 

i^^sfesfisast* 

BemeidMtmdeviUe’sFeWro/'feB' ftc alone> 

S**. * » not *«“' the 5 ” forint as 

a iree radon, f labo nring poor . • • 6 folly 

consists in s ho„td be refeved, but > 

well as poor. ineu 

to cure them. 2 _ Sia1e 0 f the Poor. * 797 . 

'Compare Sir Frederick i • pp. 328 and 280. 

184 - 264 . „ „ o/ the Bum, etc .. cdiUon x ?** PP 

‘MandeviUe. Fable of the ^ 
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I — -EYE Of THE ECONOV. Pt' OLCTXON 
LooKD-G at En'dand of the seventeenth century with her 
ferment and titanic cla_h of forces her intellectual and spin 
giants who tiled the natio-al arena her immortals who ulurw 
the path of h-nnan history it is exceedingly difficult to 
that we are dealing with a numerically small nation a cotm ^ 
of «oaethmg over one million f amities only And they overt ** c 

personal monarchy estabkied the 'overt cnty ot 
produced Harvey Milton Hobbes Petty Lock* >se * rt0 
Cromwell, and Marlborough, and a host of lesser stars who 
any other age or country m ht be counted as of first roagmtu e 
Gregory Kng a political anthmet cian of ro mean value 
lfiftus,mhr.\ahi a.BRiPc tical Oisemriieni (1694) a statistic* 
view of England m i683 The population of Ergland and Wales 
consuted of five and a hall million semis, or 1360 000 fanuh c5 - 
The national ireome amounted to £43300000 the annual 
increase ol wealth to l\ Soo 000 How narrow the circle of hfe 
then was may he gauged from the remark of Kmg that Lichfield 
was a large town in the Midlands of nearly 3 000 souls, Th e 
number of families of t v e various d-sses and groups ol 
ration were then as follows Nob hty and gentrv 16 5S6 official 
iooco o -emea traders 12 000 hom traders -» 000 la v 8 000 


c--rgy 10 000 yeomanry 43000 farmers i 3 oooo liberal pt°- 
wsaens 16000 small traders and hopheepers 40000 hand] 
ndumen and mediamcs 60000 officers in army and navy 
.000 *ear'*n o<x> workmen and servants 364 000 cottars 
a~ I paupers 400 oco soldiers 33000 The income of the nobility 
UtTOai £ J 8oo and £rSo per family oversea 
£4 ~me traders t too yeomanry between *84 and £50 


S 
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EVE OF THE E mediaIlte £ .,o. workmen 

shopkeepers £45, and paupers £6 roa ^ 

tourers and servants inm me 

ing to King, nil f , increased th active and 

to the productive ^'^ me n were n °Tdto Spple- 
while the labourers their earnings the 

decreased the national ^ ^ them to 

me nted by ^.^amtohavetookedjon^j^ ^ 

cost of living. Kins P. statistics and n in his 

point of view of dis n ^ another important {am ily 

his proper field. dhere viz . that the size o each 

statistical view of the nation, q{ the members^ ^ 

depended on its mcom , p ro p 0 rtion to e members 

family was large or «nafl ^ numb er of the me ^ & 

income ; he compotes tor ina^«; sixteen and forty. ° 
of a noble family to n iam«y ^short, 

able to the rearing ot c mother who has - al d 

in the Highlands of Scotland «or a ^ . Every speciesof an 

children not to have two alive- ^ to the means of su 
naturally multiplies m P r ^tiply beyond it. that theV 

and no species can inferior ranhs Pf mnltipli ca ' 

society it is only among limits to the fu^ D tber way 

scantiness of subsistence c . ^ it can do so in n0 .^ their 

tion of the humau species > q{ t he children 

than by destroying^ grea rlorio ns Revolution 

marriages produce. ^ f ro m the G‘° relatively 

Enjsb society as ,t '“'fluent, of whom *» 

sr t^ s z sbopkccpert. 
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Agriculture was the main occupation of the nation, ^ 

industries played a relatively small part and were c lie y ^ 
hands of small masters and mainly dependent upon e ^ 
handicraftsmen and artificers using human power Even * , 

larger factones the skilled workman and not the m 
contrivance was the dominant labour factor The ban cr ^ 
man tie artificer the mechanic appeared as the ciea 0 
wealth This was the period when Sir \\ illiam Petty an J 
Locke formulated their labour value theories 
From 1688 to about 1750 the progress of agriculture, ra 
commerce and population was slow and even halting »t " 
means corresponded with the great exertions of the statesmen, 
diplomats and generals of the nation As regards home politic 
and economics the penod was altogether counter revolutionary 
and conservatise The stream of life flowed quietly 20 
cautiously avoiding rapids and eddies and though it was some- 
tunes caught by the whirlpool of speculation like the South Sea 
Bubble or by the delusions of the decadence mongers the popula- 
tion lived on the whole peacefully and enjoyed a certain amount 
of contentment Poor Law rates were comparatively small 
oscillating between £600 000 and £800 000 sterling ^annually, 
the inconsiderable number of enclosures hardly touched the 
yeomanry and farmers the harvests were good the cost of living 
was low, and therefore the real wage satisfactory Philosophers 
and essayists busied themselves with ethics and natural religi° n > 
believing in a rational government of mankind and expecting 
virtue to be rewarded Addison s prose Pope s Essay on Man 
Richardson's novels are the nurtOTS of the age while Swift and 
Fielding are the rebels The doctrines of natural law were made 
to tally with and to strengthen the constitution and the institu 
bons of England Pope Burke. Blackstone Robert Wallace 
Adam Smith and Abraham Tuckers populanscr, Paley cither 
use and interpret natural law m a conservative sense or draw 
its social revolutionary teeth. 



POPE, BOLWGBEOKE. 


2. — POPE, BOUSOB®®. %vho , in hb 

■u T4onrV St. John, Lori _ system of 1 11S 

Inspired by Henry • inqu jred mto^ ^ pLe sought to 

etiiemcnt from pu religious point oi vlc ' ' , L happiness, 
m,„r»U iron, an ^ to teach n« >«£ $ 5 ** 

reconcile the state na c \id not depen 0 passion, on 

the great aim and en ^ the rule of reas ident ification 

and station, but on virt ' an d social, on th %vaS 

the harmony between self 1 °^ The state ^ creation 
of individual with s0Cia ence , in which the b the upper 
undoubtedly a state o ' man - s passion got so Thcn na ture 

was united in peace. became a nece , ou blic and the 

hand and ordered ^ae^^ ^ the ants ^ 

spoke to man to take \ c0tn mon all tl paternal, 

realm oi bees, " “ know.” ^“JepoW, 

and anarchy tv»out “““ essions. “ ■ Then 

government and commot P o{ God, and th 1 ^ destr0 yed 

united ran, that was but ucre) an d In - se l{-love, 

came force and conquest, ambiti^ ^ reign ^ ^ 

the paternal and social ^ bfe impossibl , ice and 

conflict and rebellion e ven kmgs c ^ join 

into virtue ^“^“toaned to '“““bout constitutions nn< 
b „rt ? hU They behaviour : 

religions, but desired good old , gUg 

.. order is be. P«« 

' K SS.W ~~ the state oi nature^d «£ 

Although Pope's the apology Bo iingbrohe 

• equality is, in compan Burke thoug truth. He 

the mote poetical, Edm <( po?e cannot bear *9^ {ac ulties. 

was not satisfied with 1 ; t he full exer ^ general herd 

has a timidity which 11 cramps those pfoiosophica 

■ r st s ■>» E ttr ^ * - 

of mankind. A eoistl 0 3 , c - 4 , ’ - p, 41- 

, pope, - M&3 **»■ * ~ 

« Burke, Vindication 1 
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Boris were published in which natural religion and the 81 


teachings oi Jesus are aelenaea against diuuu*. • — o ^ 

lation and Christian theology Burke set himself the 
finishing one* for all with natural law For this purpose 
wrote his pamphlet 4 \tndtcaum ©/ A a.! ral Society 1^7 
which was supposed to have been left in manuscript y ^ ^ 
Bolmgbrolce It is a disturbing es»aj Burke intended 1 ft 


rtduclio ai absurium of Bolingbroke s doctrines i 


condemnation of the dangerous tenets of natural law yet its on^ 
is so serious and its criticism of civil society so keen that it 
often been taken as a genuine ju tification of the state of na ure 
Also the bad reputation of its author among revolutionary 
writers has contributed to the misunderstanding of its purpose 
It has been thought that Burke having found his critique o 
civilisation mconr ement burked its true character 1 


The author erfnbts a wide knowledge of the literature c 


natural law but his mam sources are Pope s Essay on Man and 
BolmgbToke s W otks The luimnom features of the state of 
nature stand out against the dark and dismal background ot 
cml society Peace fled and war transformed the world into an 
Aceldama. Leviathan or civil power overflowed the earth 
with a deluge of b'ood as if he were made to disport and play 
therein And the cause of all that slaughter was the division 
of mankind into nations created by artificial society natural 
berty was lost and coercion made dungeons whips chairs 
**cto and gibbets a necessity And there was no essential 
erence between despotism oligarch} and democracy Every 
« ot the people in an arti p cial or cml society were sacrificed 
£™T SS, r a 0{ tte ^ l n proportion as we have deviated 
it«elf e *^ M1 ni!e ot nalure Ul1 turned our reason against 
of mall t ,rf, f ort,on have w e increased the follies and miseries 
mn’im Sime happened m law and religion Laws 

w>knCTTwA^.t m * QSKm mcreased until it could be discovered 
The Twi-i mgs were h»ld m property and what in common 


j artificial law had always walked hand in 

of the * alc ' °P lmon mysell until a study 



POPE, BOLWGBROKE. AW3 BURKE ^ ^ 
baud ** the 

in confounding the ^ they have adjus e that in a 

freedom, is exactly the s „ It might be sai ^ 

that end in a way entity ^ the weak, but th ^ by 

state of nature the strong himself, or mah P 

had at least full to** ^ means in which ^ * r> the 

surprise or cunning, . - n political soci y. n he 

to have a superior advan age J P the only ^ 

poor man could not defend . { be tried t o avenge* ^ 

was allowed to use was ’ w ould be direc e ^ d p 00 r 

the whole force of tha q{ soc jety is int ° n , er hears a 

•' The most obvious divis ^ nUT nber of the i busines5 

and it is no les obvious ^ the utter. J J lux ury of 

great disproportion to idleness, folly. the best 

ol the poor is to admntster to t ^ b t0 of 

the rich; and that o . 1 . very and increasing ,^ tama n's 
methods of confirming ® it is an invariable aw ^ 0 f 

the poor. In a state o n tQ his labours. . that those 

acquisitious are in P ro P° ^ con5 tant and ^van*^ ’ w ho labour^ 

artificial society it is a ’ , west things ; and . . I 

who labour most en]°y urn ber of enioymen o{ a hundred 

not at all, have the greatest n »P wardS ° er an d coal 

suppose that there are tin, iron, copper.^ ^ ^ 

thousand people emp Y , scarce ever s without the 

mines ; ' these unhappy wre and dismal tas c, ^ bundre d 

sun ; there they work a , {tom it. • * *. • n by the 

least prospect of being ^ torture d witboutmin necessary 
thousand more, at leas , , constant dn 6 {{ any 

suffocating smoke, intense ^ produce of th °. S< l ™ cen t persons 
in refining and managing hundred thousan ^ should pity 
man informed us that ble slavery, h . gt j n digna- 

were condemned to so great would e iKtlo minious a 

the unhappy sufferers, ted so cruel a consc- 

tion against those svho came »P°" . 

punishment 1 " ^ “ e6 the oI nat ”“ the foundations o 

quence of having aban laying °P en 

H Burke’s argument is clear. By 
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society as Pope and Bolingbroke did by contrasting natu« 
with political society to the disadvantage of the latter e 
i e the great majority of the nation might shake the w o e ^ 
of the existing order It was no use replying that the e ^ 
and poets of ins nalurale confined themselves to relig'O*'^^^ 
attract ethics The masses once awakened to their gne\ 
and wrongs would not stop there In short the populansa ^ 
of the doc tones of natural law might lead to a social 
English histora since the days of John Ball" confirmed - 
misgivings. And Burke li\ ed long enough to witness the Eren 
Revolution — that great experiment in ms nalurale 

3— ROBERT WALLACE 

As a preacher in the royal chapel at Edinburgh and a man of 
literal culture and learning Robert Wallace demoted his 1 « #UI * 
to the study ol problems of population scientific progress an 
Utopian constitutions Some of the results of his researches ana 
'peculations he published in asenes of essays under the collective 
title V anous Prospers (1761) which deal also with the tdwi 
of perfect government its great ad\ ant ages and obstacles I» 
was the first social-economic student who expressed the opinion 
that a co-nnunist republic, while it would at first banish poaerti 
and promote the welfare of the people would eaentually come 
to gnei from over population 

Wallace s point of departure is the glaring disproportion be- 
tween the capacities of man and nature on the one hand and the 
msenble and backward condition of the masses in particular and 
m S'oeraL Mankind evidently did not take advantage 
, 'TP 00 unities offered to it How little care did society 
Uke other ol the 'onls or bodies of men l Great numbers of the 
poor werebut slaves a.- d beasts of burden to the nch Ignorance 
* and unwholesome diet were their share Tet all 
urnTtals were as much qualified by nature as the 
«movT-*_7i * e °* ^md for a more agreeable life and nobl r 
Even the tv*! te ^ M a whole made very httle progress 
nature \« « nations knew little of the mysteries of 

apenments were made to dtscoi er the essence of 



ROBERT ti bie; hist of 

wealth, and power- set ®a fen {af sho rt of th ^ 

Even the increase o P ^ earth and t ie p were 

ior an adequate cnltrvat on of th ^ human fertility 

arts, and yet the sexual appc ^ not 

enonnous. ' these evils and shortc ^ dual work, 

It would appear r-rivate property an _ endeavours 

be removed as long as P and harmonio cultivated, 

prevailed, for without united ^ cnces would ^ must 
neither agriculture nor a • te property were 

The peat inequality ifflen ess and ^ 

necessarily lead to q{ kno wledge an tQ a higher^ 

unfavourable to acqu ^ t0 p{t human introduced, 

order, therefore, to enab d education mus Plato’s > 

level new maxims of prope were P reS ® ‘ essentially 

The best models for sue ffi, and t y . ^ ture 

Repullio and Sir ^-operative ^^^ociety. , 

consisted of common poss , uca tion as the mai of all 

as the chief occupation, an b and the S ^ P . known. 

The advantages which . v* tj* were suffierfy ^ ^ , 

. the members of warty **& the improvemen 

Only such, a society could p a difficult*' 

happiness of mankind. — was, ho — ..mild 

mi • *- • _ J -- rvn 


h.a society could pr a 


task now, for the minority wn^P ^ount of oi private 

use all means to preven ^ ^ ^quiesce m a ^formation ■ 
ising could persuade possessions. Such lution> when - 

property into common P q{ a general r >^ ce t00 k . 

could only take place m and a spun t ^ose he 

mental exaltation, love of q ^ a great leg* ft could be 

hold of all; if in tim “ ^rfect government. colonies formed 

might lead the nation to P communis aped by 

established by the ^'^es ; the advantages 

by men of exception „; p hbours to imi a d equitable 

them might stir d P there n ^ of a 

and thus gradually sprea the human 

constitution. - There was nothing 
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averse from such a mode of life There would be room en 
m a communist society for any one to d stinguish hlmse 
satisfy his ambition and desire lor distinction by 
m his work or by invention or discoveries The love of 
implanted in man s heart could find no 1 gher satisfaction 
in a society of the free and equal. The lov e of ease and 
w ould not be disappointed in a society where labour was modem e 
and more in the nature of healthy exe ase than of toil. Idleness 
one of the sources of poverty and decay could not exist to an> 
appreciable extent in a society where labour constituted the main 
basis public op non would soon brand it as one of the wors 
vices The equitable d stnbution of labour and its produce 
would remove the mam cause of envy jealousy discord hardship 
and intrigue Finally general and careful training of the mm 
and body would steadily be directed towards developing those 
propensities abilities and forces of mankind which were favour- 
able to and suppressing those passions which w ere destructive of 
communist life. 

buch government was not only the happiest but the most 
worthy of man Poverty ignorance vice could thus effectually 
be removed and education knowledge health and security 
afforded to everybody 

But there frowned one tremendous rock ahead on which the 


communist ship would be dashed to pieces Under a perfect 
government the inconveniences of having a family would be 
entirely removed children would be so well taken care of and 
everything become so favourable to populousness that the earth 
would be overstocked with the human species and become 
mable to support it The increase of mankind would outstrip 
. Jl ^ t ^ le so 'b And these facts constituted the primary 

1“ 80031 To all other things must be 

SES, Atna ^«rth a limited degree of its fertility and the 
Povertv ’° aeasc oi mankind were the primary determinants, 
of vmr v. IT* mslwrt 'he evils which we were complaining 

“>■'*«»: 1° Its pntwy 

framed a nerf*^ s P e< mlabons of the social philosopl ers who 
1 tonst tubon were only useful m so far as the* 



BI.ACKSTONE. ADAM » lIT ^ * ^ wlltto they were 

** — to cn,M6C ° UI *"' s 
r=te C r ' Wllbce is the forerunner - 

Heedless to say that KoOcr 
Thomas Robert Malthas. 

4.— BtACKSTONE, ADAM ^ (book 2, chap. *)> 

la his claries on " ^ of the 

ShAVlffiamBlactetonah^ »• ^dissoi 

o! ins «rt«r<* towards ’,,, ot der and ownership- is 

0! civil law in P«" l^sorisinal, * Lfte nature 

chapter, although by no property was mor j c j arr = 

still lurking therein that prm* f J„ d pto. Blaclstone d 

eiapoUtie expedient than a^M^ d charmed wath‘l.e W ^ 

that, while people- w ere P defect of thci hmente 

property, they were feaM oW ^ply into he 
none the less necessary to exannn 0 p Ct ty. & '^nion 

and grounds of the '“““‘“^Jrhad given onl) , 

of the world theall-bonn ‘M Crea mo[ Tbis gift '« 

over the earth and the man - s dominion <« 

true and solid foumla tion wa s the public 

things. As long as tl P V every ro an tool tlie sa me 

all things were common ^ he required- ^ wh en 

stock to his own use sue als0 the Amen ns t i ie m- 

stateoi primeval simplify 3SIS] and the ^tradition 

they were discovered by ? ila r conditions. > and 

selves had once lived ^ e ^ et . By ^^“fSnd of 
related, in the golden ag e use a thing longer, 

reason, he who fust 1*#® * lon g as he used it and ^ ^ a 
transient property that aS coin mon, and no p ever was in 

Thus the soil was held in particular, jf L lime a sort 

permanent property £pot o{ it acquired to cra fti- 

occupation of anypsrii „ n pind increased occupation 

of ownership But necessary to change ^ 

ness, and ambition, 1 Enumerable distur property 

into ownership, otherwise ^ 6 secure peace private P 
Tn order, therefore. 
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was introduced firt a movables path by P®**** 0 ?* ^ 
principally by the bodily labour bestowed upon them oy 
possessor tl cn in th- soil wl ich was yested m the >"«***** 
o{ the State or in his representatives » e the lords of the nun 
And thus the legislature of England has unit ersally promo 
the grand order of civil society the peace and security ^ 
individuals by steadily pursuing that wise and orderly ° 

aligning to everything capable of owners' ip a legal and e ** 


runable owner . 

After the great legal authority came the great economis o 
prose the necessity of private property \\ ith Adam Smith i 

was not peace and security but the productivity of labour and 
the increase of wealth which justified pnvate property * 
most considerable improycnents in the productue powers 
labour were made after the appropriation of land and accnmula 
non of stock As professor of moral philosophy Smith 
all the phases through which natural law had passed. In h * 3 
time tl c laws of nature natural order and natural liberty ca®c 


to signify freedom of trade and commerce from the regulations 
and interferences of Mercantilism freedom for the natural 


promptings of the economic rran With the physiocrats he 
assumed the existence of a natural order of thirgs which If not 
interfered with by State laws and subtle regulations would result 
m the happiness of mankind * He nev er misses the opportunity 


of pointing out that civilisation or the ltrprot ement of soc;5ty 
w as not Ihe product of human foresight and calculation but o f. 
the natural propensities of economically active men 1 Lrtissd 
/ure did not mean licence or anarchic confusion hut a settled 


confidence in the laws inherent in natnre and man and distrust 
of State made laws But Smith was also fnlly cognisant of the 
communist interpretation of natural law In the original 
***** of things he declares which preceded both the appro- 
priation of land and the accumulation of stock the whole produce 

ct labour belongs to the labourer Had this state continued the 


^Ad«n Smith W ta U* ef Aa/sn* book 3 thap t. book 4 

’ ii>d Introduction book 1 chap a 



BLACKSTONE, ADAM SM ™’ ^ ^ impro ve- 

wages of labour would have ^^^hlcb the division of labour 

ments in its produce of labour cons ^ 

?™rn;pense or wages 

original state of things • . * ° flan d and the accumulatio 

introduction of the apP^pnabon before the most c° 

of stock. It was at an end, theret ^ ^ ^ pro ducbve ^powem ^ 

siderable improvements were • t0 trace furt1 ' 0 , 

labour, and it wovdd be of no ** recomp e„s. or wages 
might have been tts property 

labour. 1 . hp system of P n . ere 

It was, then. ®der fe ^ roI „modrt,es ^ 

that improvements m * spoculati „g upon * a 

introduced and it was ^ a civilised socl Xfp than any 

Besides, the poorest la oU *. d conveniences o ' labour 

greater share of .the necessaries an* ^ di5tn butron of ^ 

member in a natural socie ^’^f n the former,, an* 

and its produce was very ivat e property was * ^wealth. And 

in the latter society." v production °t „ c „ n t m ent, 

increase and improvcmen s ^ enV y j malice, even if 

were it not for the P as ^° n ’ to i e rable degree of se ’ j rom 
society could exist with ““'“'“protect life aud P“^ io „ ta 
there were no civil govern „ g u t avarice an present 

the injustiee of those »£-* „ , abo nr and the 1 '^Vde 

the rich, in the poor th . «dons which P rolT1 P there is 1 - 

ease and enioyment, are the p great prope 1 t , 

property. . . • Wherever^ ^ ther e must ^ 

great inequality. For °^ e affluence of the few s P^.^ thc ! 
five hundred poor, an ^ af fiuence of the want a nd ; 

indigence of the many- ^ often both dn .^y un der 

indignation of the poor, possessions valuable 

prompted by envy to £ a t the owner of that 

the shelter of the civil mantra* t years pe £*P 

property, acquired by the labour^ & ^ nlgh t » 

successive generations, ca c ha P - »• 

■ Adam Smith, 

« Ibid. Introduction. 
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“““"’l »q=» <* «*>“ ',’“'“1°'^ ^' tht uscrei* 


It was thus through the i"equaLty * 


«nd app-cpnation ot w faith that th e civ ii c *ate 
And tbs avd state itself was justified t v the protecU 
to private prop»rty as the basis of the produc 015 . t0 

Lest it should be inferred that Adam Q nnth was P**? 3 *^*. 
sacn&ce everyth!* g to the growth of wealth we nn*st p° 
that his attitude towards the worl -g classes was full of 
Like mort philosophers who were familiar with the 00 
of ms natural* be was favourable to the claims of labour, an 
urged the employers to hsten to the dictates of reason 
h . insani ty and to consider the health and welfare of their wo 

Archdeacon Paley was greatly preoccupied with the 
problems of the orgin and justification of private property 
There is a difficmty m explaining cons.s*enUy with the aw o 
nature the ongia o' property ra land lor the land was once 
no doubt common. Altogether the whole system of econoimc 
life under pm ate property appeared to him unnatural- In »« 
famous chapter On Property he gave rein to his sentiments 
in the following parable If you should see a Cock of pigeons 
m a field and if (instead of each picking where and what it 
liked, talcing just as rcoc’’ as it wan’ed and no more) you should 
see nicety nine of th'm gathering all they got into one heap 
reserving nothing lor themselves but the chaff and the refuse, 
keeping this heap for one and that the weakest perhaps worst, 
pigeon of th« foek sitting round and looking on all the winter, 
whilst this one was devouring and throwing about and wasting 
it an 1 if cue p-geoa more hardy or hungry than the rest touche 1 ' 
a gram of the hoard all the others instantly flying upon it an ' 
tearing it to pieces if you <hould see this you wo jld see nothing 
more than what is every day practised and established amorg 
men- * That was human society on the basis oi property 
•Adam Smith {tea** 


i book j chap i (part a) 
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BLACKSTONE, ADAM Yet it existed 

Did it not appear P^o^^hete must, therefore^have b^ e 

and people did not om ntages which counter a < were 

some very important a ° . world gomg. rt h. 

miseries and imrieciUt.es and kept ^ ^ ? the e r 

they ? (1) Private property ear th to matur y 

« » f f ^Improved trie a fe „ 

exceptions, even the poor fetter provide " . etie s where 

the system of private prop Y- %vho lived m s fulness 

saries of life than any of The earth and tn g 

most things were held m c - and the sys Paley, 

property made a better a flam Smith— tn accumu- 

in eSect, says the same « ^ rf product . on, 

private property lay in the '^“^th or trie necessan 
Lon oi stock, and trie growth econo mic 

conveniences of life- , Paley v’ ere writing- duc tive 

At the time when Smith an d ™ > rfl tat0 bemg P r0 ic 
revolution was beginning [to “ s the gr»«s‘ 
torces which were destmed to 
achievements of the past. 
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THE economic revolution 


I.— inventions : EliCL0S be memo rable 

Tire last ball o( the eighteenth “^“ r ^ nd of mankind m 
in the history of England in gjeaint, handicra . 

What philosophers and Invention after invent^ 

legislators had feared, came . .L. 0 £ arts and crafts, 
pfnetrated the enclosed dom.nl® <= t0 passive and W* 

Led human skill and deftness > ^ous host of ’ 

matter, changing it into * ots ^ beyond 

active forces and all-powerful create 
dreams of the political econon 

" An intellectual ^mastery ^ crciS ^ m0S t a soul 

O’er the blind elements. - j rc j oicc> 

Imparted to brute matt q ^ power 

Measuring the iorce t of thos ^ be compel! 

^« si ..hhooh 8.) 

To servo the * (Wordsworth, V ^ ^ tl \ 

In the wake of the trinmphant^^ Ancient . cities an^, 

social and political face of 'ng significant ham e ce 

borenghs lost their glamour • “SaUon went on apace. 

splendour ; a resettlemen o co mtnand, 

« At social mdt^STswm ** e erffl 

How quick, how v0 f t , ;dly produced 
01 some poor ham o , ^ ouS and coC ^ d there, 

Here a huge tovmr contm^ for leaguc s-ana 
Hiding the face of the be{o re. 

Where not a babdati masse d iouS tracts, 

Abodes of men through sp 

Like trees in forests-- s P mil ung 

O’er which the smokc ° Blen tiful as ^eath {d , 

Hangs permanent, and mornin g sun. 

O! vapour glittering 
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The long and amazing senes o! 00 

improvement of the steam engine nsp red Jo th uc tbe 
of Erasmus Damn the poet thnker who « ■ ^ 33 

steam engme applied to sea and land an air o{ g^t 

the specific levity of air is too great for th PP° 
bJ» by balloons there seems no proba’ J 
conven ently but by the power of steam or som » , 

matenal which another half century may fwobably 
At the same time a wide net of canals connecting 
manufacturing andcommerc al centres of the kingdom 


bo with stron„ ana immortal Bnndley leads 
His long and parts the velvet meads 

Winding in lnctd 1 nes the watery mass 
Mines the him tocW, or loads the deep “°”f s 
Feeds the long vale the nodding woodland Mi 

And Plenty Arts and Commerce Ire ght the 


SimultaneouJy with these revolut onary changes in ^ 
fact ore and commerce a no less revolut onary trans 0 
took place n agriculture While w the penod from 17 10 
the process ol enclosing farms and lands was slo v and lP-^ 
ceptible amounting altogether to about one third of a 
acres Is pace was enormously accelerated in the following J 
years when no less than 5700000 acres were withdrawn ^ 
the common field-system or small cultivators The tra ° 
regolat ons and tanked customs of the village community w 
impeded production and nursed inefficiency were swept a 
like cobwebs, and the new agriculture earned on with ltnprov 
methods and tools as well as scientific experiment began to cope 
with the tap dly growing home demand. W de tracts of was * 
land were brought under the plough and the experimen 
In stock-raising yielded results as remarkable as those of * ie 
tnechan cal invent ons The economic supenonty of enclosed or 
pnva e agriculture over the open field or communal agriculture 
was so striking that nobody denied it Rents and prices rose an 
the wea.th of the landowners mult pi ed 
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SOCIAL E ^ E ^ heylack edthesud<ien- 
Rapid as the ^*™**Zr ^ch they 

ness and catastrophe c ^ centuries m ^ aevalism of his 

The transition m Eng ^ sunset 0 f me ted to bring 

Sir Walter Scott ^ ^ ^ his mind^J^ a pre face, 
country and with . , romance. . an epilogue 

it again to life Li his P° e . f woU ld skip. h e . .. There is 

which he was afraid the inner most tho ^ ^ a century. 

to his E itW n the course of h^ ^ ^ 

no European nation which, ple te a chang the 

or little more, has ^ergone so co ^ P ect mn i of the 

domol Scotland. Thes®^ powet 0 f the H ’^ d nob mty and 
destruction of the pa isdict ions of the L dua l influx 

abolition of the herita 1 this innovation. united to 

of wealth, and extensi Scotland a c h e from 

render the present people * « the existing Enghsb 

different from their gr an time.” Scottish social 

tee ol Qneen Elizabeth ^ s y Sc ds \ 

It »ae this suddenness ‘bat P iorme[S From 1775 

reformers, particularly a ^ een Scotsmen, 

the pioneers of land reform ha 


2 .—social effects statisticia-n. 

In the midst of thE ^ich have'exched 

the wonder, the astonishment, ^ accumulation^^ 
civilised world ” and sp .... and (during a w san guine mind 
pvipncivp.bp.vond all credi a what the m vision of 


ixpense) rapid m its grow at from Jh^^ ^ adore r of 

could have conceived. station of Colq f ro m Gregory 

production and wealth the exdta ^ , ho ^ 

Mam Smith, was iustthed " nted to f 43,5°°r w 
King, the national incom & Empire* l8l 4» W' 

'P. Colquhoun, Resources of 
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Arthur Young 1 estimated the nat onal income at £«9 ’ 

according to Colqul oun it amounted in 1812 to £43° 000 __ 0 j 
Profound and comprehensive changes ui the ec0I j° so aal 
soaety could not come to fruition without shaking e 
structure to its foundations Domestic handicra 
small farmers alike were overwhelmed industry ^ 
manufacturing and agricultural was re-organised on 
commercial lmes which seemed best adapted tor the 6 1 * 1 » 

possible production at the least possible cost The comp e 
the work of enclosure destroyed tl e inherited traditions o 
peasantry their ideals their customs and habits their ances 
solutions ol the problems of hie — all in fact that made up 
native homebred civilisation of rural England * The ec ° n0 
revolut on resulted in the concentration of land and roanufae 
in fewer hands in production on a large scale at the , 

the small independent producers it collected large numbers 
property less people as wage-earners or proletarians into * actQ ^ 
mines and fields Out ol heterogeneous masses of labourer* 
arurans domestic craftsmen coming from different surroun 
mgs with different habits and ieelngs a working class 
gradually arose compact and militant The social stratification, 
built up by centuries of a stunng history broke into a jumble 
of fragments which in stress and turmoil changed positions 
The rise of new cbstCs the submerging of old social strata and 
th re valuation ol traditional worth in society rendered a long 
and painful process of re-organisation and readjustment an 
urgent pol tical nccess ty The transformation was however so 
new and unprecedented a phenomenon that none of the con 
temporary statesmen and political student, saw it whole or 
perceived the wide ramification of its effects They were still 
g in old pol heal terms bnsymg themselves With 

„ JJ al ^ ntaT T franchise poor laws foreign and colonial affair* 
ronfusion was being aggravated by the powerful 
t . French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars 

’* £»»' d i 77 t IV p 393 

< 'ou they UtontJ?!- , ? rm, * s J9 ' 2 P 4° 7 Cf also Robert 

Scott Tamil arl ,1 -jfVt"** 1807 111 FP tt^-g and Sir Walter 
It p 7 8 
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3. — AGGRAVATION BY NAPOLEONIC WARS 

England as the pioneer of the transition from the agrarian to 
the manufacturing state suffered more than any other nation 
which, in the course of the nineteenth century, followed her on 
the same path of development. The experience necessary to 
mitigate the miseries and pains attendant upon such a re- 
adjustment of society was wanting, and the empirical, go-ahead, 
not to say, recklessly daring nature of the English mind was 
not apt to pause and inquire into the operation of the new 
economic phase the nation was entering upon. While crossing 
an uncharted sea England was caught by the tornado of the 
French upheaval. She was involved in a long war which emptied , 
her treasury and withdrew the attention of her best minds from 
home affairs at a time when every ounce of gold and silver, when 1 
every thought, was necessary to help her in overcoming the 
difficulties of the economic transition. The terrible decade 1 
1810-20, the Luddites, the Spenceans, the Blanketeers, the 
conspiracies, Peterloo, and Cato Street, were largely due to the 
errors, perhaps inevitable errors, committed in the years from 
1790 to 1800. One-sixth of the expenditure raised for war 
purposes might have been sufficient to lay the foundation of a 
healthy social reform, to provide for old age 1 and illness of the 
factory workers, to regulate child labour, to assist the small 
farmers and handicraftsmen, to protect agricultural labour, and 
generally to render the social readjustment less fortuitous and, 
therefore, less painful. We need not accept as wholly true all 
the alleged horrors that are so often ascribed to the rise of the 

1 Dr. Priestley advocated, in 1787, the establishment of an old 
age and sickness fund by means of deductions from the wages. 
He argued that, " since the labour of the husbandman or manufac- 
turer is the only source of all gain or property in any country, even 
that of the gentleman, it is their own labour that, more circuitously 
and ineffectually, now maintains them in their wretched and depend- 
ent state, whereas upon this plan, their own labour (and probably 
much increased) will be more immediately employed for their own 
advantage " (An Account oj a Society for Encouraging the Industrious 
Poor, Birmingham, 17S7, p. 15). 
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factory system. Coanaumst and Tory ^ 

those of Charles Hall Robert Southey 

some way to account ior the gloomy impfesaow^lW ^ ^ 
still evokes The most cogent proof against their decrcaS e 
to be fourd in the rapid growth ol the population an 
ci the rate oi mortality which set in with the development of ^ 
industrial revolution. Such facts cannot be gainsaid . 3 

irrefragable evidence of growing prespent} Up to 1 
were high, employment was plentiful The disp c e 

depreciation of labour by machinery began about , twa 
Still such a catastrophic change as the economic re 
nnpLed was bound to shake society to produce widesptea 
content and to create problems perils and crises w 1 ^ 

far-seeing statesmanship and recognition of causes an < ^ 

might have mitigated or forestalled. Peace watchfulness 
social relorm were necessary Instead of which came ^ 
repression of th* discontented elements suspension of the ^ 
Corpus Act high treason trials indiscriminate poor relief an 
Malthas s population theory as a salve to th* agitated conscien 
of the nation. And the dram ol precious metals caused by 
payment of subsidies and war expenditure as well as by the n ' 
oi expand]- g agriculture and trade led in 1797 to the sus 
pension of specie payment and issue of a paper currency gi'^S 
rise to a high gold agio high prices, fluctuations of trade Soaahs 
and Radical schemes of paper money and paper notes. 0 
want of com of the realm manufacturers paid their employ 6 ** 
with money tokens and the delusion was created that paper could 
ccsnpeMv displace prtaous metals as a circulating medium, an 
that gold as l*gal tender (established in 1S16) was merely the 
invention of Lord Liverpool, «ur Robert Teel and the J t ' vs - 
Finahy the enormous national debt and the Funding System 
to wtueh the wars had given nse caused much perturbation 
arroug f'ermers. 

AD these chaotic events while playing havoc with men s 
« ‘un*s and lives combined to create problems which occupied 
two generates^ of scoal philosophers econocusts and poets, 
and produced a perod of v tense th nkmg and glowing emotion. 
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COMMUNIST AND DEMOCRATIC FERMENT 


X. — PHASES OF THOUGHT 

From a sociological point of view, the period from 1760 to 1825 
exhibits four phases. The first phase was purely parliamentary 
and constitutional ; its protagonists, Wilkes and "Junius,” fought' 
against the oligarchy and the remnants of personal monarchy ; 
this phase is outside the plan of our work. The second phase, 
was mainly agrarian ; the effects of the rapid rate of enclosing 
farms and commons as well as of the improvements in agriculture 
turned the attention of revolutionary minds towards agrarian 
reform ; its writers were Spence, Ogilvie, and Paine. The third 
phase was caused by enthusiasm for the French Revolution on 
the part of English intellectuals and London artizans, whose 
minds had been prepared by the theories which were current in 
the antecedent two phases ; its writers were William Godwin, the 
youthful Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and John Thehvall. 
The fourth phase was that of the industrial revolution proper, the 
first critical writer of which was' Charles Hall, followed by Robert! 
Owen and his school, and the anti-capifaiist critics, RavenstoneJ 
Hodgskin, and several anonymous writers ; the poet of this 
phase was Shelley. 

The common basis of all those writers consisted mainly of 
natural law as they found it in Locke’s On Civil Government. 
This small treatise became their Bible, particularly after its 
theories had been consecrated by the success of the American 
Revolution, and had come back to England from France endowed 
with the fiery soul of Rousseau. The purely constitutional 
reformers took from Locke the theories of the social and political 
compact and of original society whose members were supposed 
to have been free and equal. The agrarian reformers appealed 
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IM COMMUNIST AND DEMOCRATIC FERMENT 
to Locke lor the truth of their first principle that the land was 
origin ally held m common The communists and socialist, 
or anti-capitalist writers based themselves, in addition to 
those self-evident truths on Locke’s theory that labour ' was 
the real title to property or as Adam Smith puts it. " the 
produce of labour constitutes the natural recompense or wages 
ol labour" The industrial resolution had shown, however, 
that the produce ol labour belonged not to the labourer, but to 
thecapitahst This experience jo ned to \dan Smith's emphasis 
on labour being the source of wealth and the standard of value, 
and Ricardos apparei tly irrefragable logic of the theory of 
labour value and the inverse ratio of wages and profit, gave to 
Locke s argument on labour and property a social revolutionary 
tom. and converted it into a weapon against the social system 
which was emerging from the economic revolution 

We shall have occasion to point out the cardinal error that 
underlay those reasonings , meanwhile let us see the logical 
conclusions at which the communists, socialists, and anti 
capitalist critics aimed They were as icilom — 

(i) Common possession was natural and therefore just and 
equitable , (2) Labour was the only title to property or wealth ; 
(3) Nature, including human nature was governed by inherent, 
divine and rational laws 
Hence it lollowed — 

(t) That private property was unnatural and pernicious and 
ought to be abolished , (2) That all deductions from the produce 
ot labour, m the shape of rent, profit, and Interest, by non- 
labourers, constituted a violation of natural law , (3) That all 
reform must be directed towards the restoration of, or be in 
harmony with, natural law 

This was the mam current which pervaded social and political 
criticism in the penod from 17G0 to 1850 Its theorists became 
the teachers of the Chartists, who spread it among the masses. 

However, though it formed the main current it was not the 
only cne on which the revolutionary writers floated then theories. 
We have already seen that Brake realised the danger which 
lurked behind the system of ms nalufaU—i system which 
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assumed that the horde of human animals were born into the 
world, receiving the earth and the fulness thereof as their common 
inheritance, but that a few of them, endowed with cunning and 
strength above the rest, disliked labour and scanty fare, and 
therefore appropriated the earth for their own exclusive use, 
and made all the other human animals work for them. Burke 
saw the meaning of this theory, but not until 1790 did he attempt 
to formulate an alternative social theory. The essence of his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), written with 
the view of stemming the tide of revolutionary ideas that were 
pouring into England from Paris, was that social systems and 
constitutions were neither manufactured by theorists nor sud- 
denly called into being by a vote of popular assemblies, but 
were an organic growth ; the past was not a stupendous error 
or imposture to be wiped off the national slate, but an organism 
grown in the course of ages and containing both living and 
sloughy matter, the former to be preserved and further developed, 
the latter to be removed. This theory of organic development 
of social institutions, while it gained approval among conservative 
publicists and jurists (Savigny), did not commend itself to the 
revolutionary writers. Yet the course of the French Revolution 
made it impossible to adhere to natural law, and thinking men 
were searching for a new social theory. Philosophically, the 
French Revolution appeared as a great experiment in ins 
naturale; all its declarations u'ere written in its spirit and terms, 
and its inspirer was Rousseau. The terroristic acts and wars 
into which that social earthquake degenerated had the effect 
of discrediting the whole system of natural law. Robespierre 
and Bonaparte destroyed the halo of Rousseau. A painful 
void was created in the minds of the poets and philosophers 
who had welcomed the events of 1789 to 1793 as the dawn 
of the rights of man. The light of nature and right reason 
failed. What was now to take its place as the guide of human 
affairs ? Some writers accepted Burke’s organic theory, or 
Schelling’s evolutionism, to which Erasmus Darwin’s Zoonomia 
(translated into German in 1795-6) had probably given the im- 
pulse ; others turned to romanticism and mediaevalism, for 
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wWe the advanced d lea ding principle 

utilitarian philosophy a sub«titnte ^d leaamB Locke From 
It was Bentham who for a ^ ^ t tfc e abstract, 
the beginning of his legal career he rebelled »S» ^ As far 
unempincal and pseudo-histoncal sta J . Mof(J I s and 
back as i 7 So-his InJrwfucfwn to J* Pr * m i-g 9 -he was 
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< J 5 «atham in his essay on the Influence ol Time and 
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who bad a distant country given him to make laws far wo 
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the Bible and the business is done at once The laws th y 
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have mine which are the best m nature ret E>oa they shall ha 
mine too which is all of it true and the only one that is so ' 
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• The same. H o kt L chap 7 -12 also Appendix. 
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against private property as natural law had been before. The 
founders of co-operative communities and advocates of Owenite 
views simply revelled in the idea of happiness, regarding it as 
the major premise of all social reasonings, as if it were a self- 
evident truth that man was bom for happiness. They argued 
that private property was wrong, since under its sway the labour- 
ing masses, the greatest number of the nation, were condemned 
to misery. Nor did the institution of private property lead to 
security, tor the produce of the exertions of labour was not 
secured to the labourer, but was taken from him by the land- 
owner, capitalist, and money-lender. With Bentham, the 
bar to happiness was the oligarchy, ' which should be removed 
by democratic reform. With the communist, the bar to happi- 
ness was the proprietor of the means of production, who should 
be discarded for the communist co-operator. The principal 
representatives of social reform^ based on happiness are Robert 
Owen, William Thompson, and John Gray. From about 1828 
the utilitarian doctrine, as one of the principles of communism, 
gradually gave way to a revival of natural law. The social 
critic who accomplished the restoration of Locke was Thomas 
Hodgskin. Also the question of Poor Law reform, which at 
that time became increasingly urgent, contributed a good deal 
to the rehabilitation of natural law, the advocates of the old 
Poor Law arguing that men, by renouncing their community 
rights, reserved to themselves, or could not have abandoned, 
the right to existence ; the maintenance of the poor was thus 
guaranteed by the social compact, or by the law of nature. 
Theoretically, natural law formed the link of connection between 
the working class social reformer and the Tory who opposed 
the abolition of the old Poor Laws, while the same doctrine 
separated the socialists from the Benthamites, who worked with 
might and main against the old system of poor relief. 

This outline of the theoretical controversies and their phases 
may serve as an introduction to the following chapters dealing 
with three groups of social critics, viz., (1) the agrarian reformers 
— Spence, Ogilvie, and Paine ; (2) the communists who received 
the strongest impulse from the - French Revolution — William 
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2 —SPENCE, OC1LVXE, AND PAINE 
Thomas Spence (b Jane =,. a, 30 d. Septt^J G *«’■ 
the originator ot the ng'.tu rrlom. ™ °l Sco»* 
his iathet having kit Ahetdeen m 1733 lot ' 

he followed the trade o! net making shoe-making. » 
keeping Thomas one ot a tamily of mneteen ** ’ tor 

taught by his father, who appears to have been a capa 

and a man of wide reading At first Thomas learned A*™? 
of his father, but on showing some talent for mental T” ’ 
was given opportunity lor r e a din g and successively 
bookkeeper and pm ate tutor During his leisure hours he mus 

have read a good deal ol natural law in Locke Grotius, Blacks . 

and others which stud.es gamed in practical importance by a 
lawsmt then pend.ng between the freemen and the corpora ion 
ol Newcastle Following the trend ol the time the corporation 
enclosed the town moor or common and let it lor agncult 
purposes The rental was divided between the members of e 
corporation, to the exclusion of the freemen, whereupon e 
latter brought an action, demanding a share of the rent, since 
the town moor was common A similar lawsuit was pending 
in Durham The controversies to which these lawsuits gave 
nse decided the future career of the obscure schoolmaster, and 


turned him into a hfclorg missionary for land reform on the basis 
of parochial partnership 

As a member of the Newcastle Philosophical Society he devel 
op'd hi3 plan m a lecture delivered on November 8 , i?75. which 
contains all the ideas he propagated to the end of his hie. Believ- 
ing that the doctrines of natural law were axioms which everybody 
accepted he takes it for granted that m the state of nature the 
earth and the fulness thereof were common and that everybody 
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enjoyed equal liberty. The land was as necessary to human exist- 
ence as light, air, and water ; to deprive a man of the land was to 
deprive him of his life. Jurists argued that private property in 
land originated from agreement. No agreement, however, could 
bind posterity, unless it be renewed by each successive genera- 
tion. Of such a renewal nobody knew or heard anything. 
Besides, civil society did not arise for the purpose of rendering 
the conditions of mankind worse than they were in the natural 
state, but to remove the inconveniencies which had arisen from 
the absence of conscious organisation. Civil society was, indeed 
an agreement between free and equal to guarantee their mutual 
rights and liberties of nature against aggressions and usurpations. 
From these premises it might be concluded that the earth was 
still the common heritage of mankind. Yet, the actual condi- 
tions told quite a different tale. The land had been allowed 
to be usurped by comparatively few people, who called themselves 
the aristocracy, and who were actually worshipped as demi-gods 
Another argument in favour of private property was labour. 
It was said by Locke that labour bestowed on things was the 
real title to property. That argument held good as to manu- 
factured goods, the manufacturer being their real creator. But 
who could seriously argue that the earth was manufactured 
by the aristocracy ? No ! It was usurpation on the one hand, 
and ignorance on the other, which led to the flagrant violation 
of natural law, and to the establishment of the usurpers. An 
enlightened nation, conscious of its natural rights and liberties, 
could resolve to restore the land to its rightful heirs, and join 
the advantages of the state of nature to those of civil society. 
Public meetings all over the country would carry such a resolu- 
tion. The people being sovereign would transfer the land to 
the parishes, for the purpose of erecting not a complete com- 
munist republic, but a mixed state between communism and 
private use — Spence called it later (1798) a state between More’s 
Utopia and Harrington's Oceana — i.e., where the land belonged 
to the parish, which would let it to farmers on a moderate rental. 
The revenues from the rent would form the only tax, from 
which the expenses of the local and central government would be 
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various advanced writers for which he was kept in P nwn 
May to December i 7 9S He was at the same time unpbcatedin 
the conspiracies of the London Corresponding Society in 7// 
he published a pamphlet KigWs of Injanti in 1798 a 
stitution for his ^pencean Commonwealth which consists o 
parts the first being a repnnt of the French De laraitcn of ‘ 
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proposals contained in his Newcastle lecture adding the new 
provis on of female suffrage In 1800 he wrote in the form ot 
letters to the Citizens of England TAe Restorer of Society 
to tls hat tral State consisting ot a revolutionary formulation 
— - *• ■ • — — j, gfural Stole 1801 
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of Ms agrarianism and democracy. This publication brought 
him into conflict with the law, and he was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. He was his own counsel, and treated the 
jury to a long and laborious exposition of his theories, reading all 
his pamphlets and giving a history of his life and work. Shortly 
before his death he attempted to publish a new periodical, The 
Giant Killer, or Anti-Landlord. He had a small but very active 
group of adherents, who made themselves noticeable in the 
stormy years from 1S16 to 1S20 ; they were the leaders and 
banner-bearers of all great demonstrations of the working 
classes in London in those years. Even in the Chartist Move- 
ment of 1838 and 1S39 the name of Spence was held dear. 
Francis Place, who knew him well and acquired some of his cor- 
respondence, describes him as a man of short stature, " not more 
than five feet high, very honest, simple, single-minded, who loved 
mankind, and firmly believed that a time would come when men 
would be virtuous, wise and happy. He was unpractical in the 
ways of the world to an extent hardly imaginable.” 1 Spence 
republished his Newcastle lecture several times, in 1796, under 
the title Meridian Sun of Liberty or Rights of Man, a new 
- edition of which was published by H. M. Hyndman in 1882. 

The critical apparatus of natural law used by Spence was 
handled with incomparably greater skill and erudition by 
William Ogilvie (1736-1813) in his Essay on the Right of 
Property in Land (1781). Ogilvie, a professor of humanity 
at the Aberdeen University, and a successful agriculturist, 
was evidently? distressed at the sight of the misery, ignor- 
ance, and stagnation of the labouring classes, and regarded 
private property in land as the source of all evil ; the monopoly 
in land, “ by the operation of which, the happiness of man- 
kind had been for ages more invaded and restrained than by 
all the tyranny of kings, the imposture of priests, and the chicane 
of lawyers taken together, though these are supposed to be the 
greatest evils that afflict the societies of human kind ” (§ 28-9). 

1 Place, Add. MSS. 27808, Vol. r, Part 3 (British Museum). Cf. 

■ Quarterly Review, 18x7; Mackenzie. History 0/ Newcastle, 1826; 
Davenport, Life of Thomas Spence, 1836. 
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which great and sudden changes are s 1 

""His cntical shaits are nevertheless, exceedingly keen 
earth having been given to mankind in common e%ery m 1*» 
sessed a natural nght an inalienable birthright to an equ 
in the land This nght could not be renounced by any ' expi tea 
tacit compact on man s entering into aval society and there 
could still be claimed. Rude societies, like the ancient 
tubes, or the Insh up to the sixteenth century, acknowledged in 
In short the fast maxim oi natural law was that e\ ery man ha 
an equal share in the land. But there was a second maxim oi 
natural law that esery one by whose labour any posibon o 
the soil has been rendered more fertile has a nght to the ad 
ttonal produce of that fertility or to the value o! it, and may 
transfer this nght to other men On the first of these maxims 
depends the freedom and prospenty of the lower ranks On the 
second the perfection of the ait of agriculture and the improve 
ment of the common stock and wealth o! the community ” (| *°) 
Natural law was destroyed by the progress of trade and com- 
merce or by conquest Municipal (civil) laws took its place and 
confirmed and extended private property and the monopoly in 
land, thereby causing misery to the lower ranks of society The 
mterest of society was completely subord nated to the interest of 
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the land owners, who were permitted to enjoy revenues out of all 
proportion to their services rendered to agriculture or society. 
All property ought to be the reward of industry ; all industry 
ought to be secure of its full reward ; the exorbitant privileges 
of the landholder subverted both these principles of good policy. 
And " whoever enjoys any revenue, not proportioned to such 
industry or exertion of his own or of his ancestors, is a freebooter, 
who has found means to cheat or rob the public, and more especi- 
ally the indigent of that district in which he lives. The heredi- 
tary revenue of a great landholder . . . increases without any 
efforts of his . . .Jt is a premium .given.tp. idleness,” (§ 39). The 
real problem was, how to abolish that monopoly and to combine 
the two maxims of natural law, viz., equal share in the land, and 
right of property to the additional value produced by man's 
labour, so as to banish poverty and, at the same time, promote 
improvement of cultivation ? 

Revolutionary as Ogilvie is in his critique, he becomes con- 
servative when dealing with reform propositions. Very little 
remains of man's natural and inalienable right to an equal share 
in the land. The utmost that a propertyless citizen might claim 
was a farm of forty acres for which he was to pay to the landlord 
a rent, fixed by arbitrators, besides " certain aids and services of 
a feudal nature, so regulated as to produce that degree of con- 
nection and dependence which may be expedient for preserving 
order and subordination in the country without danger of giving 
rise to oppression and abuse ” (§ 71, number xv.). The farm or 
allotment thus acquired should be perpetual. The occupier 
should have the right to transmit it to Ills heirs or assignees, but 
could not sublet it ; if he sold it to another man who did not 
reside upon it, but annexed it to some other farm, one-tenth part 
of the price or reserved rent should go to the community. The 
occupier of such a farm was not given any right in the commons, 
moors, woodlands, private roads, or other appendages of the 
manor.' Ogilvie also advocated the appointment of a special 
board, with powers to purchase estates which were in the market 
and might be had for a reasonable price (twenty-five to thirty 
years' purchase), and divide them into small farms of a single 
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A thud edition was published m 1891 . .. 

Thomas Paine U737 1809I a radical politician and mod 
social reformer who m the present age would vc /** 
respected member of the Liberal Party sketched m his Agr^a 
Justice (1795-96) a plan of social reform based on argumen 
natural law particularly of Lockes Civil Government P*" 
second- It may be regarded as the economic supplement to 
Rights 0/ Man (1791-2) which was written with the purpose 
refuting Burkes Reflections The division of society into n 
and poor he argues was the effect of civil government or avi 
isation In the natural state such as the Indians in America 
still presented there were not to be found any of those spectacles 
of human misery which met the eye m the great cities of Europe 
On the other hand the natural state lacked the advantages tha 
sprang from agriculture arts science and manufacture As 1 
was not possible (or a civilised man to return to the life of an 
Indian and thus to escape misery some means must be found to 
bring to him the advantages which be enjoyed »n the natural 
state and join them to those of civilisation And this could be 
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effected by accepting the principle of natural law that every 
man and woman was entitled to an equal share in the land. But 
the land in its uncultivated state was of small value. It was 
cultivation and improvement which made it valuable, but at the 
same time made it property of the agriculturist. Still, only the 
improved value was the property of the cultivator, while the 
ground itself belonged to all. Each cultivator owed, therefore, a 
ground-rent to the community. The absolute right of property 
in land sprang from identifying the improvement of the land with 
land itself. This identification was, in reality, confusion, and 
ought to be removed, for it had been the source of evil. The 
community as the owner of the land must reclaim the ground- 
rent in the shape of a io per cent, death duty on estates, and turn 
its revenues into a national fund, out of which should be paid to 
every propertyless person, in compensation for the loss of his or 
her natural rights, the sum of £15 when arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, and £10 annually as an old age pension for 
life. The surplus should be used for the upkeep of the blind, 
lame, and incapable. Paine had, in 1792, proposed a similar plan 
of reform. In the second part of the Rights of Man, he asked 
for the abolition of the poor laws, remission of indirect taxation, 
imposition of a surplus tax on the wealthy, out of which a fund 
should be created for the support of the poor, unemployed, and 
old, as well as to defray the cost of popular education. 

Paine’s reform plan displeased Spence, who severely criticised 
it in his pamphlet entitled Rights of Infants (1797), charging 
him with trying to sell the birthright of the people for a pottage 
of lentils. 

3. — WILLIAM GODWIN 

The wealth of ideas created in the simple, rude forges of the 
English mind in the seventeenth century flowed to France, where 
Cartesians and Encyclopaedists endowed them with new ele- 
ments and with esprit, logic, and grace. Then the reflux began. 
The apparently simple constitutional doctrines of Locke re- 
appeared in the dazzling shape of Rousseau's Discours sur 
I'inegaUte and Contrat Social; the empiricism of Bacon, 

1 
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tor the masses that was Godwins suddenly 

all /aitor (1793) lot the intellectuals Godwi h „ „t 
woke up one morning as the most tamous social pin T. , 
his time Toothtnl poets like Coleridge Southey and 
worth all ol them University students looked upon tlieir 
as a useless dust heap but read Godwin with avidity s 

Political Justice went through four editions, the first a PP~“ 
m February 1793 the second in 1796 the third in *79 
fourth m 1843 at the culmination of Chartism a he 
characteristic is the first edition which was written in the c 
and fever of the French Revolution and also at the tunc m c 
Some of the author s opinions were still in a ferment or as he says 
The ideas of the author became more and more perspicuous 
digested as his enquiries advanced (Preface) 1 and his enquin 
advanced dunng the printing of the book. The second edition 
is more systematic but in less revolutionary language In 
interval between the first and second edition a revolutionary 
* Our relercnccs are throughout to the first edition 
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movement made itself noticeable in London and in the industrial 
centres of Great Britain, initiated by the London Corresponding 
Society, which consisted of workmen, small traders, and intel- 
lectuals, and alarmed the Government. Mr. Pitt took at once 
repressive measures and some of Godwin’s friends were arrested 
and charged with high treason. Likewise the terror in France 
revealed the fact that revolutions were apt to silence reason and 
philosophy. These circumstances induced Godwin to soften the 
attacks on government and property, to emphasize the evil of 
physical force, and to point, in the most unmistakable manner, 
to reason, persuasion, and argument as the sole instruments 
of social changes. Some critics saw in those emendations a 
betrayal of the cause of justice, but, in reality, Godwin remained 
what he had been, a peaceful revolutionist, peaceful even to the 
point of non-resistance, believing in the omnipotence of reason 
and truth (book 4, chapter 2, section 2) ; still, his unmeasured 
invectives against the institutions of government and property 
must have left on the readers of the first edition the impression 
that Godwin had identified himself with the Jacobins and 
levellers. The irritation caused by the second edition was 
aggravated by his pamphlet entitled Considerations on Lord 
Grenville's and Mr. Pitt’s Bills,” published anonymously (by a 
" Lover of Order ”) in 1795, in which he approved of the govern- 
ment's repressive measures and denounced the agitators and 
democrats, i.e. his own friends. 1 

In order to understand Godwin it must always be borne in 
mind that he was essentially a Calvinist preacher. His material- 
ism is inverted Calvinist theology. God is reason ; predestination 
necessity or determinism, Providence causation, the Kingdom 
of God ethical communism. His criticism is one long Noncon- 
formist sermon, vivacious, diffuse, and sometimes powerful, but 
always based on abstract reasoning. He held the historical view 
of society as of little use compared with the philosophical view, 
which he considered to be " of a higher order and more essential 
importance ” ( Political Justice, book 2, ch. 1). 

Political Justice is divided into eight books. The following 

1 Ccstre, John Thchvall, p. 136 ; Coleridge, Letters, 1895, I., p. 162. 
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reason which turns the impreshon into thought the real 

!orceoi animal life On thought depends volition or moral ae 

(b 4 oh 7 ami 6) Were the eatemal worl Ibaseil on instice th 
impressions that the mind receives would be good eonseque 
the thoughts and motives good and vice would be era ica 
(b i ch. 3) all the more so a. the tnfl-enee ol reflection on 
is incomparably greater than that o! physical factors (b I i 
Reason is favourable to virtue and is potent enough to overcom 
error It would thus lead man on the way of perpetual unprov e 
ment and perfection the great rones of inventions an 1 
cov enes efficiently show tl e perfectibility of man But govern 
ment originating in force and violence darkens counsel an 
strengthens error by supporting and defend ng all those msti u 
tions that are opposed to justice or utility or happiness, 
perpetuates the alarmingly great inequality of property (b * 
ch 5 b 8 ch- 1) and puts man in chains of anthonty * 
thus prevents renovation and checks the operation of reason 
‘the role legislator AH government no matter what its 
lorm is is evil while society is natural. \\ ith Thomas Paine 
our author is of opinion that government *pnngs from our 
wickedness society from our wants (b 5 ch l) But ho" 
will society keep together if government law and anthonty 
are abolished 5 By equity and the common deliberations on 
general welfare which is the law of reason Society can 
*rtot legi date but can interpret the inherent law of reason Cb 3 
ch 5) And this law implies those actions and conditions 
that contribute most to the enlargement of understanding 
stimulation of virtue and awakening of the independence of tnao 
O’ a ch t) It ts the duty of every man to apply his capacities 
to the general welfare The fulfilment of that duty is virtue— 
1 Thomas Pause Common Sense p t 
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the sole source of happiness. The sum total of those actions and 
conditions is political justice. 

Having instituted a no-government society, there still remains r < 
property to be dealt with. Indeed, the solution of the question 
of property is the keystone of the system of political justice. 
It enables man to leave artificial or complicated government- 
society for natural or simple society. Errors with regard to 
wealth preclude the attainment of freedom, virtue, and happiness. 
For private property leads to inequality, and this renders all 
mental improvement impossible. The possession of wealth 
produces vanity, ostentation, depravity, while poverty stunts the 
mind, turns man into a slave, ruins his reason and morality. 
The effects of the present distribution of wealth are by far more 
pernicious than those of government, priestcraft, and lawyers. 1 
They lead men to extol selfishness, teach them to adore their 
oppressors, and to strive after luxuries and vice. Even the 
distribution which to-day is thought to be just is not consistent 
with justice. If a man renders greater service he receives a 
hundred times more than he needs. Is this really just ? No ! 
For nobody has a right to superfluities. -If one man possesses^ 
,ten loaves of bread while another has nothing, justice demands / 
that the hungry should get from the former bread enough to 
satisfy his hunger. And yet we see to-day superabundance on 
the one hand and privation on the other, without any attempt 
being made to equalise distribution (b. 8, ch. 1). What magic 
is there in the pronoun “ my ” to overturn the decision of ever- 
lasting truth (b. 2, ch. 2). " If justice reigned a state of 
equality would prevail. Labour would become light as rather 
to assume the appearance of agreeable relaxation and gentle 
exercise. Every man would have a frugal, yet wholesome diet ; 
every man would go forth to that moderate exercise of his corporal 
functions that would give liilarity to the spirits. None would be 
made torpid with fatigue, but all would have leisure to cultivate 
the kindly and philanthropical affections and to let loose his 
faculties in the search of intellectual improvement. How rapid 
would be the advances of intellect, if all men were admitted into 
1 This is evidently a reminiscence from Ogilvie’s Essay . 
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But how would such a distribution ol commodities be «>« 
m any particular case? As soon as law was abolished men 
would begin to inquire alter equity which bids giving to * 
according to his needs. Godwin is not unmindlul o! the objections 
raised against equality and he answers them with a «n“ 
arguments similar to those of Wallace, whose Vnnow Prvip< 
evidently impressed him (b 8 th.7) He differs however from 
Wallace on three points. Godwin gives no outline of an) 
Ltopian scheme but merely argues that equality, established ) 
persuasion and the reasoned consent ol all would endure . * e 
only hint he gives of the form or constitution of his future society 
is when he d'-clares that small societies or aggregates of men were 
preferable to large societies since on a small surface the waves 
ol popular commotion would soon subside. Secondly, Godwin 
does not desire economic co-operation nor any closer communist 
hie nor lasting relations between man and woman his ideal bong 
an aggregate of free independent persons, mainly bent on the 
utmost development of their individuality fb 8 eh 6) Final!’, 
he has no misgivings whatsoever as to the increase of mankind 
beyond their means of subsistence. The whole question of 
population was to him ether too remote a contingency to be 
considered or ol no importance m the face of the omnipotence of 
reason The time would surely come when mind would control 
matter The reign of reason would not only deal with so trivial 
a matter as increase of population and means of hie but would, 
make man immortal (b 8 ch.7) The main task of all who desire 
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to establish political justice was therefore the cultivation of 
reason through independent thinking, free and fearless enquiry 
into all ideas and opinions, and careful education. 

In 1797, Godwin published the Enquirer, a collection of essays, 
two of which are relevant to our subject. One is entitled 
“ Riches and Poverty,” the other " Avarice and Profusion.” 
In the former he warns against an intemperate use of philosophy, 
and then proceeds to declare that the real evil of poverty was 
not bodily privation, but lack of leisure to cultivate the mind. 
Real wealth was leisure. In the other essay he refutes the idea 
that capital, by giving employment to the poor, was their bene- 
factor. The growth of manufactures aggravated the misery of 
the poor by prolonging their working time from eight to ten 
hours, and by fastening the yoke of slavery upon the working 
classes. The rich did not pay the poor, since there was no 
wealth but labour. The only way for the rich to help the 
poor was to take off their shoulders a part of the burden of 
labour. 

Godwin's communist position was discussed, in 1797, between 
Thomas Robert Malthus and his father ; the latter was favour- 
able to some of its elements, while the former opposed it. The 
result of this discussion was the Essay on the Pr inciple of Popu- 
lation (1798), the most formidable weapon against communism 
and social reform in the first half of the nineteenth century. Its 
main thesis is essentially that of Robert Wallace, whose Various 
Prospects are referred to by Godwin in the following manner : 

, “ An author who has speculated widely upon subjects of govern- 
ment, has recommended equal, or, which was rather his idea, 
common property, as a complete remedy to the usurpation and 
distress which are at present the most powerful enemies of human 
kind. . . . But, after having exhibited this picture, not less 

true than delightful, he finds an argument that demolishes the 
whole and restores liim to indifference and despair, in the exces- 
sive population that would ensue.” 1 In his argument against 
social reform Malthus goes farther than that : according to him 

1 William Godwin, Pol. Justice, book 8. chap. 7 ; Malthus, Essay, 
Preface and book 3, chap. 2. 
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And when the acts of terrorism began to shake his belief in the 
emancipating mission of the Convention Godwin s book restor 
his confidence and taught him to look through all the frailties 
of the world and with a resolute mastery build social 

upon personal liberty By Godwin s book a strong shock 
was given to old op ruons all men s minds had felt its power, 
and mine was both let loose and goaded. 1 
Samuel Taylor Colendge and Robert Southey young students 

‘William Wordsworth Prelude book n Cf Lesha Stephen, 
Tk« £nf list l/l lilinus II pp j68 73 
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at Cambridge and Oxford, felt the same shock, wrote hymns on 
the author of Political Justice, and welcomed the dawn of human 
liberty and equality. Projecting their revolutionary sentiments 
on English history both wrote dramas, of which Southey’s Wat 
Tyler is the more important. Wat Tyler and John Ball are 
brought on the scene as natural law communists, and Tyler tells 
Piers : — 

" No fancied boundaries of mine and thine 
Restrain our wanderings ! Nature gives enough 
For all ; but Man, with arrogant selfishness. 

Proud of his heaps, hoards up superfluous stores 
Robb’d from his weaker fellows, starves the poor, 

• Or gives to pity what he owes to justice ! " 

And Piers replies : — 

" So I have heard our good friend John Ball preach.” 

The peasantry sing the song, " When Adam delved and Eve 
span ; ” finally, John Ball preaches his sermon on Blackheath. 

Coleridge, not satisfied with hymns, odes, and dramas, proposed 
to Southey, in 1794, the establishment of a communist colony, 
where all-equality should reign. " Pantisocracy ! Oh, I shall 
have such a scheme of it ! My head, my heart, are all alive. I 
have drawn up my arguments in battle array ” (Coleridge, 
Letters, 1895, 1 . p. 81). It is not enough to write about equality^ 
and justice, they must be practised. “ The heart should have fed ' 
upon the truth, as insects on a leaf, till it be tinged with the 
colour, and show its food in every minutest fibre. In the 
book of pantisocracy I hope to have comprised all that is good 
in Godwin ... I think not so highly of him as you do " 

{ lb . p. 91). Southey, less enthusiastic and more cautious of 
communist experiments, for he was the only one among the 
prospective pantisocrats who possessed some property, gradually 
abandoned the whole scheme, whereupon Coleridge wrote to 
him : — 

“ You are lost to me, because you are lost to Virtue. As this 
will probably be the last time I shall have occasion to address, 
you, I will begin at the beginning and regularly retrace your con- 
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everything to be septate escept a tarn ot Et e o « mJt 

'boit we were to commerce partners in • ■ P' > panlisa 

(toMaletl This wtt the moose .P wtochtt« ^oan» 
cracy was at last salcly delis eted ' these constant 

prudentials and your apostasy w tie rot sudden jndolence 

nbblrogsliad sloped j-our descent from sirtue * tlsOC nicy 

you ass gned as tl e reason for your tpnttinf; I' w . 

Supposing it is true it ntgl t indeed be a reason for i * *> 
from tl e system But how docs this affect pantuncracy 
shoul 1 reject it f (Coleridge Le‘ tri 1S95 I PP * 37-5 > 

Howes cr the time was to come when tl is fiery a P°* u 
equal ty would follow the example ol Soutl ey 
eighteenth century expired the Trench Revolution was di 
and Godwin was sinking tnto obhs ion Disillusionment an 
pair took. hoi 1 of the spirit and heart ol those who had been so 
olhope enthusasm and exaltation and sick weaned ou 
contrarieties yielded up moral questions in despair O' °rdswo 
Prt tit II 304-5) and returned to the institutions ol 6 °' 
ment law andauthonty Wordsworth Colendge and Sou e > 
became in the course of tune the sp nlual leaders of the new 
conservatism imbuing it with a sense of social righteousness an 
love ot the people They are the lathers ol the Tory Democracy 
and Christian social reform Of the anti-eapit ahst spirit Southey 
possessed the most he was an assiduous read r of the socialist 
literature ol hia time and one of the keenest an 1 most one sided 
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... . the industrial revolution. Som & comma nist. 
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Manufactures appeared to i“ ^ lh destruction.' Coton i » 

and rebellion, tbreatenrn ^ud = 


England with ^ 

“£*3.^ ■“? And Wordsworth was. 

cally opposed to that of i with the social movemen 

to the end of to life. ■ “? 7™ ,; us utterance rcport^ojim^ 

the masses. „ . reco llect once heanng Whigs, 

Crabb Robinson I Iha ,e no res P£‘ , 1C 

say, half in iota, half ^ chartis t m me. 
but I have a great deal 
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The same agitated tte London Corresponduig 

journalist of considerable > P«®; ;J attent ion of the democrat^ 
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rtS" gathered 
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Tetters from England (1807). 

1 Robert Southey, j 132-4- 

139-44. I 47‘^5 I : Dia J ed. 1872, II- P 'qj^° ’(British Museum) ; 

*H. C. Robinson, Dtary So 8 , 27814 1 vols . 24, 25; 

* Francis Place Add ' 8l . Sfafe Cestre, 

E. Smith. Fl«». pp - 2 °- 8 ’ 

Graham Wallas, Li/* rra 
Jchn ThdwaU, 1906- 
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round the agitation ol Wilto ' .‘n^d^chmond- 

Independence Ma,.r Canwngh “f ^ the UC 5 
Also Thomas Spence was very actnem Holbcrn 

two branches oi which used to ’ b0 n their 

The connection ol the L.C S with the ten^ !onI> „, , 

attempts to hold in eonienct.on with the S“«“" B5 

National Contention at Edmbutgh WBl ol 

and insurrectionary activity among th' '" J ““ j lr Prtt 

London and the Midlands Manned the Got mum < h ^ 

inlonned bn -pin ol the turmoil produced by ’ U* *- Hjrfj 
at once measntee lot then suppression In Mat t,H 
Home Toohe Tbelwall etc net. anested »" h ' l0 lhe 
the Got eminent prevailed upon Parhament St 
suspension ol the Habeas Corpus Act an in Bailey 

the leaders ol Ibe LCS were tned at the Old ^ 
lot high treason The redoubtable Etslnne was chi 
io, the de'ence and the pnsoners trete “T”"”; J b0 „ 
Tbehrall had prepared a speech in h.s delotce A rf 

ever he had no opportunity ol dehtenng fLZLwnal 
it in 1795 under the title Natural and Con 
-JligHs which is a detence ol universal suiliage 
rights ol labour He ascribed the povrer ol property ao 
poly to the lact that the richer classes were represented m 
Chament If once m every year the poor man s vote wer 
important as his employers the poor could not be torg 
But it is property we are told that ought to be represen ^ 
because by property government is supported. \Vbat ? 
property man the navy or fill the ranks of the army ? e 

us not decen e ourselves 1 property ispothingbut bumanUbour 
The most inestimable of all property is the sweat olthe po°* 
man s brow the property from which all other is derived an 
without which grandeur must starve in the midst of supposed 
abundance And shall they who possess this inestimable pro- 
perty be told that they had no rights because they hav e nothing 

to defend 1 No l Man and not movables is the object o 

just legislation. All therefore ought to be consulted where all 
are concerned for not Itss than the whole ought to decide the 
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fate of the whole. And if the few are to be the ultimate organ * 
of that decision . . . then only the few are free, the rest are 
helots, bondsmen, slaves. The few, are, in fact, the owners ofv 
the life and liberties and possessions of the many ” {pp. 42-3). 
Thelwall was connected by bonds of friendship with Coleridge,^ 
at least in the last decade of the eighteenth century. They ex- 
changed many letters, in which Coleridge took great pains to 
cure Thelwall of his atheism. Both came to despise Godwin, 
although Thelwall remained to the end of his life a democratic 
reformer, while Coleridge became one of the formative minds of 
New Toryism. Thelwall delivered the funeral oration at the 
grave of Hardy (October, 1832), and was denounced by the Gov- 
ernment spy, named Poppay, whom old Cobbett exposed in the 
first Reform Parliament. 

Hardy's last years were, from a financial point of view, not 
happy. He retired in 1815, at the age of sixty-three, from busi- 
ness, with a competency which he reckoned would last him 
another ten years. But Providence ordained otherwise. He 
outlived his resources, and, but for the generosity of Francis 
Place and Sir Francis Burdett, would have had to spend the 
evening of his life in the workhouse and die a pauper's death. 

The L.C.S. constituted a sort of democratic and social reform 
seminary for labour leaders. From it issued most of the ideas and 
men that made themselves conspicuous in popular movements 
up to the year 1820. Thomas Evans, leader of the Spenceans 
in the fateful years 1816-18, Colonel Despard (executed foi 
high treason in 1805), John Gales Jones, later a supporter of 
Owen, Francis Place, and many others received their education, 
or impulses, from the L.C.S. The United Irishmen, when pre- 
paring, for the insurrection, entered into communication with its 
leaders. 

By the Corresponding Act, 1799, which prohibited all com- 
munication between political societies, the L.C.S. was sup- 
pressed, but it had already done its work ; the movement had 
spread to Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
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The sources oi uiloimulion concern, ng the lile of Oh ^ 

„e but few end .only Esen the 5'f ,„ s took 

imccrtum It « only known tto : be : H* « h , 

F/eels < I Ciuhsalioe in 1*°5 in the ptcfa 1 E „ glan d 
iete that he practised as physician in the \\ «t nl MS 
the las. years of h,s Me he made the ^ 
Minter Morgan a Christian Onenite who left af M3 , 

h,m Halls book says Morpn contains an ^ 

tical elimination of the errors of the esisti g ys ^ 
author was in very reduced circumstances his ‘ hcd 

hshed without tuuds to make it known VI , 

the age Of eighty years but he died ,» the Role oJ the » ^ 
Pnson where 1 frequently saw him occasionally. ^ 

could ottam a daj rule he dined at my chambers , h . 

«ation was particularly animated and intelligent, *_ 

learned in the classics he was more distinguished lor attain 
in natural philosophy He had Inends who would have tc 
h m Irom pnson but he was confined through a lawsuit 
considered unjustly and rather than permit the money 
paid he had resolved to remain incarcerated lor hie ln 
collection o! Francis Place there are two letters written y 
to Thomas Spence In one of the letters dated Tavis oc 
August as 1807 he wntes that he was nearly seventy years 
age a widower and lather ol eight sons and two daughters , 
intent on was to leave the country lor London and get rooms a 
1 uraival Inn 1 From the reminiscences ol Morgan and the let et 
to Spence it may be inferred that Hall was bom about 174°* an 
died about 1820 

Halls book* is evidently based on personal observations o 
the effects ol the Industrial Revolution in particular and private 


* J M Morgan Hampden in lie Nineteenth Century X$34 * ■ 

•Place Add MSS 17808 (British Museum) 

• Only the second ed tioa published by J M Morgan in 1850, 
to extant and here quoted or referred to 
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property in general, but it also show’s distinct traces of wide 
reading in economic and socialist literature, particularly Adam 
Smith, David Hume, Thomas Paine, and Godwin. The author 
is a determined opponent of manufacture, trade, and commerce, 
and regards agriculture as the most useful and beneficial occupa- 
tion. He elaborates the doctrine of the antagonistic interests V 
between the capitalist and working class, a doctrine found in 
embryo in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (book x, ch. 8), but 
developed to a revolutionary stage by Hall, who was the first 
socialist to make a statistical attempt at demonstrating the r 
enormous injustice of profit, which he regards as a wholly illegit- ' 
imate deduction from the produce of labour and the natural 
reward of labour. 

Hall’s position in the history of socialism is an intermediary 
one between natural law or ethical socialism and proletarian 4 
or revolutionary socialism. It is the first interpretation of the 
voice of rising Labour. 

Following, evidently, Thomas Paine, Hall defines civilisation 
as that state of society in which, on the one hand, science, know- 
ledge, trade, and manufacture flourish, while, on the other hand, 
the large majority of the population is poor, or sinking into 
poverty, and therefore excluded from enjoying its advantages. 

It is a state opposed to natural and simple life, where there is 
neither, riches nor misery. The division of society into rich and \ 
poor is, for the social investigator, the most striking mark of ' 
civilisation. The life of the poor is short, hard, and deprived of 
all bodily and mental care. No government thinks it worth 
while' to examine into their conditions, though they form the 
large majority of the population. It was mainly the establish- 
ment of manufactures that brought about this state of things, 
and is now aggravating it by withdrawing the mass of the popu- 
lation from agriculture, and thus starving the land of the neces- 
sary labour. The results are scarcity of agricultural produce 
and continual rise of the cost of living, which reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the wages and further depress the condition of the 
poor (pp. 25-37). ’ 

The motor power of these changes is wealth or capital. Econ- 
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in natural philosophy He had fnends who w ould have re 
him from prison but he was confined through a lawsuit 
considered unjustly and rather than permit the money 
paid he had resolved to remain incarcerated for life. lD 
collection of Francis Place there are two letters written by 
to Thomas Spence. In one of the letters dated Tavis oc 
August 25 1807, he writes that he was nearly *ev enty years c 
age a widower and lather of eight sous and two daughters . 1 

intention was to leave the country for London and get rooms a 
Futmval Inn * From the reminiscences of Morgan and the Ie tte * 
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the eSects of the Industrial Revolution in particular and private 


• J \t Morgan. Hanpditt m (A* .\ tntitenik Ctnlury 1834 I" 
P? *0-1 

•Place Add. MSS. 27808 (British Museum) 
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property in general, but it also shows distinct traces of wide 
reading in economic and socialist literature, particularly Adam 
Smith, David Hume, Thomas Paine, and Godwin. The author 
is a determined opponent of manufacture, trade, and commerce, 
and regards agriculture as the most useful and beneficial occupa- 
tion. He elaborates the doctrine of the antagonistic interests 
between the capitalist and working class, a doctrine found in 
embryo in Adam Smith’s Wealth 0/ Nations (book 1, ch. 8), but 
developed to a revolutionary stage by Hall, who was the first 
socialist to make a statistical attempt at demonstrating the 
enormous injustice of profit, which he regards as a wholly illegit- 
imate deduction from the produce of labour and the natural 
reward of labour. 

Hall’s position in the history of socialism is an intermediary 
one between natural law or ethical socialism and proletarian 
or revolutionary socialism. It is the first interpretation of the 
voice of rising Labour. 

Following, evidently, Thomas Paine, Hall defines civilisation 
as that state of society in which, on the one hand, science, know- 
ledge, trade, and manufacture flourish, while, on the other hand, 
the large majority of the population is poor, or sinking into 
poverty, and therefore excluded from enjoying its advantages. 
It is a state opposed to' natural and simple life, .where there is 
neither riches nor misery. The division of society into rich and j 
poor is, for the social investigator, the most striking mark of 
civilisation. The life of the poor is short, hard, and deprived of 
all bodily and mental care. No government thinks it worth 
while to examine into their conditions, though they form the 
large majority of the population. It was mainly the establish- 
ment of manufactures that brought about this state of things, 
and is now aggravating it by withdrawing the mass of the popu- 
lation from agriculture, and thus starving the land of the neces- 
sary labour. The results are scarcity of agricultural produce 
and continual rise of the cost of living, which reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the wages and further depress the condition of the 
poor (pp. 25-37). 

The motor power of these changes is wealth or capital. Econ- 
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omiats ha„ hithirto looted «!»» ,l <rom ”,id to' = 

halt bot sten da v.-o<lioss and edicts on p the 

e it mtb ns " 4 to its 


rtgaiu itj ■« — Tf as ^ 

structure and welfare of society^ In * his r ^!”n«rtly P° wet » ' 


neglected to instigate l 

structure and welfare of kx . p 

tremendous political power Wealth *» P ... « the absolute 

in it resides the real sovereignty of the nation . This 

command of the labour of those who are P r °I* * the roo st 
power of the rich is as strong and effective as th man5 

despotic monarch and probably more so oco irksome, 

to the mines to confine such numbers to such na ’ ^j, 

unwholesome destructive employments in lact0 " , 0 y 

shops is more than equal to any tangly power on earth 
nThe possessors of wealth go\em the distribution ^ ^ 
produce ol labour and the lion s share falls to . 

liVwrnr « » sham Since the poor have oniy ^ 


t choice between starvation or slavery fpp 5M) . -.wyiucers. 

of Capital and Labour, ol the non producers and the P™“ 
are absolutely opposed to each other The acquisi o ^ 
, one is the spohation of the other What the possessor 
m possessor is deprived of " The situation of the nch an 


possessor is depnved of ” i ne sixuauou u, • direct 

poor like the algebraic terms plus and minus, are m ^ 
opposition to and destructive of each other” (pp 53"-l> 
every one had an allotment of land from which he coul ve ^ 
on which he could fall bach in times of need, the accuraula 
tbe few could have no such injurious eSect on the masses, or 
being no destitute the nch would be unable to force an) 
to work for them at their discretion Wealth, without a ^ 
to fertilise it, represents a harmless heap of goods 
power to its possessor It is, then the poverty of the many 1 
results m the despotism of the capitalists Altogether, manu 
factmers are the cause and symptom of the poverty of the masses 
they render them more ignorant and barbarous and weaken 
nation 

How is wealth produced and distributed? Trade and com 
roerce consist in buying and selling articles already produced by 
the poor, and gaining a profit on them These goods are all the 
products of the hands of the workmen, from whom they are 
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bought for less than their full value, else a profit could not be 
realised. The tradesman shares or takes part of the fruits of the 
labour of the poor. The means enabling tradesmen to share in 
the product of labour is their capital, from which they furnish 
materials and immediate subsistence to the artificers to work on. 
This loan of capital to the workman is supposed to give the 
capitalists the right to direct the distribution of the produce 
(p. 56-7). How the distribution is accomplished, the following 
data may help us approximately to ascertain. The rent of all lands 
in England about twenty years before was supposed by Adam 
Smith and others to have been twenty millions ; since that time 
the amount of rent had considerably increased ; the rapid rise of 
rent in the last thirty years was a well-known fact. Smith also 
supposed that the rental represented one-third of the value of the 
produce. Dr. Grey, in his late treatise on the income-tax, esti- 
mated the value of agricultural produce to amount to £112,000,000. 
The amount of exported manufacture according to Mr. Pitt’s 
statement was the previous year (1804) about £50,000,000; 
the home consumption was supposed to be treble the foreign. 
The total produce of labour in agriculture and manufactures was 
therefore £312,000,000. The labouring population forms eight- 
tenths of the whole ; supposing their "families to consist of five 
persons each, in a nation consisting of ten millions there will be 
1,600,000 working men’s families ; the average annual income 
of such a family is £25. This multiplied by the number of 
families give a total wage bill of £40,000,000. 

Result : Eight-tenths of the population — or the large majority 
who produce all the wealth — receive one-eighth of it, while two- 
tenths who produce nothing receive seven-eighths of the pro- 
duced wealth. 

Or, a working man labours seven days for the capitalist, and 
one day in eight for himself, wife, and children (pp. 94-6).^ 

" Sie vos non vobis mellificatis, apes ; 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves.” 1 

The sum total of civilisation is to enable a few of mankind to 

1 You make the honey, but not for yourselves, bees ; 

You make the land fruitful, but not for yourselves, oxen. 
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attain all possible enjoyments both of ( ^kind by 

„e capable of hot at lie ”^“^ d U.ereo H »> to 

a hieh a peat proportion of them ate d 1 , regolar, 

stunted in bod, and mind Ml tlnsisb o^ht ide*. „ 

orderly silent manner tinder specious fonns with bP— 
of law order and liberty and el en chanty . pn „eipal 

Mmlft.hmhBaomfononn.omit^lWeB-^P^^ 

canse ol one of the most fatefnl intemat on^ ^7^ m , 0 iy or 
«nar the ob)ecls of nhicb are to increase by Ui- 

to stifle internal res olntionary ” 0 ''“"“ P „ v en by the 
infinite hist ol the nch for poveer The , , bera a 

nch to the chddren of the poo, is stabled “ ' tel6 „ 
aarhkespmt the books they read are btUee rf , rf E bn il,ant 
•itionof bloodshed the most destructive battles « cited , 

and glorious tot the homd spectacle present^ b^Jh 
gloiy the da, o, the nigh, after the W“e-d« 
carcases the groans of the dying the ghastly P*et 
hospitals foil of wounded and dying are not mention ^ 
overwhelming then must be the power ol wealth that 
even to extinguish the light ol reason and morau > hl4 

the feelmgs ol the human heart and cause man to siaugi 
fellow man 1 . . vr , rc ss 

This state ol things was not brought about by th Y ^ 
design or contrivance ol any set ol men but was t 
forces wotiting unconsciously The division ol the lan 1 on 
dominions and the inequality consequent upon tha horn 
gave to the nch an absolute power over the non possessory 
they use lor the purpose ol increasing the stock ot w 
Private property in land led to mannlactures trade 811 C ^ 
incite by which the poor are made poorer still and the sn ' 
possessors are depnved ol the little they possess and thrown * 
poverty . 

The division of the land being thus the ongmal canse o 
evil the reform ol society must evidently start by remov ing 

cause The land therefore should be nationalised and set 

e with small famers The land to be restored to the nation an 
the nation to the land \gncultnre should be the mam occupa 
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tion of all. Of the sciences and arts only those should be pre- 
served and promoted that are necessary for the prosperity of 
agricultural pursuits. 


The significance of Hall's book is, however, not to be sought in 
its reform schemes, which are evidently nothing else but an 
elaboration of the sentimental reaction against industrial progress. 
Its place in the history of socialist thought is assured to it by its 
critical part, in which the rising opposition of the working classes 
against the factory system found so keen an expression. It iff 
the edge-like sharpness and mathematical precision of the nascent^ 
class antagonism which makes it into a herald of the approaching 
revolutionary period. At first the book remained unheeded. 
It was published in the year of Trafalgar and in the midst 
of internal inaction. The youth of the nation, the strong 
and adventurous, were either in the army and navy or 
profitably employed in the factories, mines, and commer- 
cial houses ; glory and prosperity kept them quiet. The course 
of the French Revolution and the repressive measures of Mr. Pitt 
either damped the ardour of the intellectuals or brought them 
back to a more conservative frame of mind. Hall’s book fell 
flat or was regarded as a paradox by the few papers which thought 
it worth while mentioning or reviewing it. 1 These reviews had 
only the effect of calling the attention of Thomas Spence to 
Hall as a fellow-labourer. He sent him bis Newcastle Lecture 
and other pamphlets and asked for his opinion. Hall at first 
replied with a few polite commonplaces, but after having been 
urged again and again to speak freely. Hall told Spence that his 
scheme was worth little, since it left capital and wage labour 
untouched. The capitalist system was so complicated and 
injurious an arrangement that it could not be mended, but must 
be completely abolished. 2 

Hall's book is also mentioned by George Mudie, an Owenite 

’ Monthly Review, tSo6, Vol. 51 ; Monthly Magazine, May, 1S07. 

* Place, Add. MSS, 2780s. Reply of Hall to Spence, June 7. 
1807 : Letters of Spence to Hall, June 28, Aug. 13, *807 ; Reply of 
Hall, Aug. 25, 1807. 
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I. — REBELLIONS OF LABOUR 

Once a communist, always a communist. This applies, as far as 
social criticism is concerned, to Robert Southey. His Letters 
from England, published two years after Hall’s book, contain 
as destructive and one-sided a criticism of the new industrial 
era as the Effects of Civilisation. Southey only saw the poverty 
of the masses and he argued that, “ if religion were out of the 
question, it would have been better for them (the lower classes) 
to have been bom among savages than in a civilised country, 
where they are in fact the victims of civilisation ” (Letters, I., 
pp. 306-8). This is curiously reminiscent of Hall. The wealth 
which the new era brought in its train was " not equally and 
healthfully distributed through the whole system ; it sprouts 
into wens and tumours, and collects in aneurisms which starve 
and palsy the extremities ” (lb., II., p. 147). It needed the pen 
of a Dante to describe the horrors of the Manchester factories 
(lb., II., pp. 139-44). The result of that system would be a 
violent revolution. *' The introduction of machinery in an old 
manufacturing country always produces distress by throwing 
workmen out of employ, and is seldom effected without riots 
and executions. ... A manufacturing population is always 
ripe for rioting. They have no local attachments ; the persons 
to whom they look up for support they regard more with envy 
than with respect, as men who grow rich by their labour ; they ' 
know enough what is passing in the political world to think 
themselves politicians. . . . Governments who found their 

prosperity upon manufactures sleep upon gunpowder. . . .' 

If the manufacturing system continues to be extended, in- 
areasing as it necessarily does the number, the misery, and the 
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republicanism It the <»° opi»site pat"“ “ 

permitted to shock together in open conflict th«0 It 1 

the treedom end almost to the existence ol the n»t»n . 
present crisis vie have no hesitation in saying it » to Bepop 
side that the tnends ol the const.tul.on must torn 
II the \Vh g leaders do not hist eoncihote and then testni 
people it they do not save them from their leaden tn y 
already choosing in their own body the Constitution 1 
the Monarchy and the Whig aristocracy will in no long tune 
swept away The nation is on fire at the four corners 

That the number of democrats is fast increasing with a V1S ’ 
and dangerous rapidity any man may satisfy himself by 1 
common and obvious means of information It is a fact w c 
he may read legibly in the prodigious sale and still more pro- 
digious circulation of Cobbett s Register and several other weekly 
papers of the same description he may learn it in every stree 
of the manufacturing and populous towns in the heart of t « 
country The storm is most evidently brewing over our 

heads at this moment and if it cannot be dispersed before 
burets upon them we do not know where is our chance ol being 
saved from destruction 1 

m And tl e storm burst First in the form of Luddism - ** The m 
{united workmen destroyed machinery In March xSia Ear 
liament passed a law for the protection of machinery punishing 
Ludd te actions with death and in the second week of January 
1813 eighteen workmen died on the gallows at T orh * Lo r< * 

* Ed nturgfc Jtcvwjr 1810 

• Henry Brougham Ei/< and Tuner II pp 76-7 
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Byron, who had opposed that law in the House of Lords, evi- 
dently? regarded this movement as one for freedom, and composed, 
in December 18x6, the following song of the Luddites : — 

" As the Liberty lads o'er the sea 
Bought their freedom, and cheaply, with blood, 

So we boys, we 

Will die fighting, or live free, 

And down with all Kings but King Ludd 1^ 

" Wien the web that we weave is complete 
And the shuttle exchanged for the sword. 

We will fling the winding sheet 
O’er the despot at our feet. 

And dye it deep in the gore he has pour’d. 

" Though black as his heart its hue. 

Since his veins are corrupted to mud. 

Yet tills is the dew. 

Which the tree shall renew 
Of liberty, planted by Ludd ! ” 

Quite different from the attitude of the rebellious aristocrat was 
that of the fighting democrat, William Cobbett/ Though in his 
cheap weekly edition of the Register, begun in the autumn, 1816, 
he represented Labour as the creator of all wealth and the foun- 
dation of the State { Political Register, November 2, 1816), he soon 
appealed to the Luddites to desist from destroying machinery, 
and to join, instead, the movement for Parliamentary reform. 
Not machinery, but oligarchic rule, the debased state of currency, 
the heavy load of taxation consequent upon the enormous ex- 
penditure for war, pensions and sinecures, borough-mongering 
and Jewish Stock Exchange jobbery, were at the bottom of the 
misery of the working classes. These evils could only be removed 
by a popularly elected Parliament (lb., November 30, 1816), 
Indeed, soon after Waterloo, Radicals.began to revive the demo- 
cratic traditions of the years from 1760 to X 794 > ar, d to undertake 
the political education of the working classes. The City of London 
became again one of the foci of Liberal thought, and on December 
9, x8i6, the Common Council told the Prince Regent that the 
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" Our manufacturers must consent to regulations ; our gentry 
must concern themselves in the education as well as in the 
instruction of their natural clients and dependents ; must regard 
their estates as secured indeed from all human interferences by 
every principle of law and policy, but yet as offices of trust, with 
duties to be performed, in the sight of God and their country. Let 
us become a better people, and the reform of all public griev- 
ances . . . will follow of itself. . . . Let us palliate where we 
cannot cure, comfort where we cannot relieve ; and for the rest 
rely upon the promise of the King of Kings by the mouth of His 
Prophet, ' Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’ ” 1 
This was the first voice of Christian Socialism. 

2. — STRIKES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
Andrew Ure, in his Philosophy of Manufactures, goes to 
the root of strike movements when he declares that the concen- 
tration of industry brought them in its train. " The textile 
manufactures consist of two distinct departments ; one carried 
on by multitudes of small, independent machines belonging to 
the workmen ; another carried on by concentrated systems of 
machinery, the property of the masters. The workmen of the’ 
first class being scattered over a wide tract of country, and being 
mutual competitors for work and wages, can seldom conspire 
with one another, and never with effect against their employers. 

. . . The operatives of the other class are necessarily associated 
in large bodies, and have no capitalsunk in machinery and work- 
shops. When they choose to strike they can readily join in the 
blow, and bj r stopping they merely suffer a loss of wages for the 
time, while they occasion to their master loss of interest on his 
capital, his rent, his taxes, as well as injury to the delicate moving 
parts.of metallic mechanism by inaction in our humid climate.” - 

As soon as the textile industry reached a sufficient degree of 
concentration the struggle between Capital and Labour began,' 

1 S. T. Coleridge, Lay Sermons (in Constitution of Church and State), 
1830, pp. 414-30. 

1 A. Ure, Philosophy of Manufactures, Bohn's Library edition, 
1861, p. 281. • 
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In iSiz Thomas Spence fanned an avocation 
andinend= who became known later as S P“^™^^ch, 
This association consisted ot four groups of ten F^f* 
a ft to .HM pcopoju^ and opt*-*. «>»* <» 
organising activities created the impression that J 
continuing the whol* working class democratic mov 
metropoU. The most prominent members were 
Evans, a traces-maker a ho after the death of Spence ® 
the literary mouthpiece of th- Spencean doctnres . 

Pres'on, a leather worker . John Hooper, a labourer , Dr Jam 
V> atson physiaan and Arthur Thistlewood. later of Cato ~ 
fcrae. Evans had been a member of the London Correspo nds 
Society and its secretary in 1 70S when the whole Executive were 
arrested and kept in prison, without any trial, for nearly 
years. In 1S16 he published a pamphlet entitled Chnsti** 
Policy which went through a second edition in the same year 
It 15 devoted to a demonstration of the necessity of a reform or 
rather “ revo’ution of property " by giving back the land to * 
peopl- as the only means of removing the iLstress caused by the 
war The people m passess.cn of the land would become con- 
sumers of industrial commodities, and extended consumption 
would promote production- Instead of a rev elution in the Dad 
system the ruling classes were treating the poor with Mai thus 9 
theory that they had co claim whatsoever to the smallest portion 
of food, “ and. m fart had no business to be where they art 
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Also, the whole foreign policy was wrong. The Napoleonic Wars 
had only served the interests of Russia, which had become over- 
whelmingly powerful by swallowing Poland — the granary of 
Europe. The right policy would have been an alliance 
between England and France with the purpose of checking 
Russia. 

The same author published, probably in 1817, another pamphlet 
entitled Christian Policy in full practice among the people of 
Harmony , a town in the State of Pennsylvania ... to 
which are subjoined a concise view of the Spenccan system, of 
Agrarian Fellowship, and some observations on the manifest 
similarity between the principles of the system arid the truly 
practical and Christian establishment of the Harmonitcs. It 
contains a description of the communist colony of the Rappists, 
which Robert Owen bought up seven years later. 

While Evans was Spreading the socialistic doctrines of his 
master, the other Christian philanthropists were busily engaged 
in organising popular demonstrations for political and social 
reform. They were the organisers of the Spa Fields meetings 
(November-December, 1816), which led to rioting and to the 
high treason trial against Dr. Watson and his son, Preston, 
Hooper, and Thistlewood. Their acquittal was due to the 
advocacy of Sir Charles Wetherell, who in a severe cross-examina- 
tion exposed the chief witness for the Crown as a spy. In March, 
1817, Parliament carried a Bill for the suppression of clubs and 
associations known as Spenceans or Spencean Philanthropists, 
for they were aiming at the confiscation and division of the lands 
as well as at the repudiation of the national debt. Parliament 
at the same time renewed the Corresponding Act, 1799, which 
prohibited all communication between political societies. Of 
the Spenceans only Thistlewood remained active. For a defama- 
tion of Lord Sidmouth he was sent to prison for twelve months 
After his release he was active more than ever for reform, but 
his past experience and the events on the St. Peter’s Fields in 
Manchester (Peterloo) caused him to abandon all peaceful 
methods, and with the help of Government spies he organised 
the Cato Street conspiracy, for which he and four of his fellow- 
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con'ptrators paid with thtir lives on the gallows at Newgate, 

on Ma> i 1S20 

Peter loo Bonnymmr and Cato Street closed one ot the most 
agitated and terrible and at the same time mentally roost active 
and prolific decades in British bis* or} The chaotic fires of 

popular rebellions and aspirations in passing through the pre- 
ternatural imagination ol Percv Byssh* Shell*} flamed up in 
fury and splendour m Q^een Mab ‘ Poems of the Time 
and Prometheus L abound- The baSmg problems of the 

Economic Revolution and financial d stresses excited the logical 
rod concentrated thought of Da.nd Ricardo The new conditions 
of the working classes found m Robert Owen a reformer of excep- 
tional energ} and constanc} AH men of understanding were 
searching for knowledge of social afla -s the modes of dastnbu 
t on ol the oa* lonal income, the cause and cure of the natfon 
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Colquhoun was fully acquainted with the revolu 
movements As London magistrate since 1792 he stu 
doings and proclamations of the Corresponding Society 
revolutionary intellectuals. He appears to have had a han 
the composition of the secret reports with which the Governs 
justified m Parliament the measures they proposed for ch 
those movements He also knew his Adam Smith and to 
readers that labour was the so 1 urce ol wealth. Millions ox 
individuals he declares pass through life without being aware 
that the food clothing and the other conveniences and comfor 
which they enjoy proceed entirely from the labour of the peop e 
employed in agriculture mines and minerals in manufactures 
and handicrafts m trade commerce navigation and fishentt 
It is by the labour ol the people that all ranks of t e 

* L»/* 0/ Rot<rt Omii 1857 1 pp 150 125— 7 J Gray L*ct url 
onllumanHapptntss 1825 Midland Rtprtsenlah t June *5 X 8 3 ‘ 
Bray Labour's ttrmfs 1859 p 85 
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community in every condition of life annually subsist ; and it is 
by the produce of this labour alone that nations become powerful 
in proportion to the extent of the surplus which can be spared 
for the exigencies of the State.” The people who produced all 
these things were poor, and it was quite true that “ every State 
is supported by the poverty of the community composing the 
body politic Without a large proportion of poverty there could 
be no riches, since riches are the offspring of labour, while labour 
can result only from a state of poverty. Poverty is that state 
and condition of society where the individual has no surplus 
labour in store, or, in other words, no property or means of 
subsistence but what is derived from the constant exercise of 
industry. Poverty is therefore a most necessary and indispensable^ 
ingredient in society, without which nations and communities 
could not exist in a state of civilisation. It is the lot of man. 
It is the source of wealth, since without poverty there could be 
no labour, no riches, no refinement, no comfort, and no benefit 
to those who may be possessed of wealth, inasmuch as without a 
large proportion of poverty; surplus labour could never be 
rendered productive in procuring either the conveniences or 
luxuries of life.” 1 ^ 

What is the amount of wealth produced annually, and how is it 
distributed ? The question of distribution began at that time to 
interest the bulk of the nation. This curiosity arose from two 
sources — first, from the manufacturing and commercial class, who 
felt that, for all their efforts and risks, the largest part of the 
national income fell to the landed interests ; it was the beginning 
of the struggle for the abolition of the Com Laws ; secondly, 

. from social critics who, as we have seen from Hall, were quite 
sure that Labour was the producer of all wealth and received 
very little, but wanted accurate data to base their arguments 
upon ; it was the beginning of economic socialism or the agitation 
for the abolition of Capitalism. * 

Colquhoun appeared to satisfy this quest for facts and figures 
of distribution by giving approximately correct, at any rate, 

‘Patrick Colquhoun, Resources of the British Empire, 1814, p. 
xxo ; the same, Treatise on Indigence, 1806, pp. 7-9. 
t. 
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The stress laid by Colquhonn on labour producing ^ 

wealth could not hut painfully emphasise the small rewar 
fell to the share ol Labour The contrast was striking 
wise the profits of the manufacturers compared unfav° 
with the rent of the landowners all the more so as Co jq 
sometimes regarded the work ol the manufacturers and gen 
. the manufacturing capital as product!' e labour {Rtswrces P 
( 109) The mdetmteness of the concept of Productive La 
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Political Economy and has been a fruitful source of error 
the general impression which Colquhoun s tr eatise leftonthe nun 
of its readers was that labour formed the source of weal 
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Reasoning Irom this premise there appeared to be no justification 
lor the mode of distribution. Where lay the error ? 

This problem was taken up by Ricardo and by Owen. Ricardo 
asked, what were the principles that ought to govern the distri- 
bution, and why were they ineffective ? How did it come that 
such a large part of the national income was absorbed by Rent ? 
And Owen asked, why did Labour receive so small a share, and 
why was the nation, as a whole, in the face of the enormous 
productive forces created by invention and science, still so poor 
that poverty fell to the lot of the great majority ? 

Ricardo believed he had discovered the source of mischief in 
.the Com Laws and Poor Laws ; Owen in the new machinery 
being exploited exclusive!}' in the interest of the capitalists, and, 
generally, in the ignorance of the rationalist truth that man did 
not make tiis own character, but that it was made for him by the 
past and present conditions. 

Other reformers, like Thomas Attwood and John Gray, 
believed the medium of exchange (gold) and the whole process of 
circulation of commodities were at the root of all social misery. 
They were, therefore, currency reformers, or proposed a different 
form of exchange. 

The Radicals, as we know, thought the cause of discontent 
and social unrest was the oligarchic form of government. 

All those streams of opinion intertwined or crossed and formed, 
in their courses, large movements which filled British history 
from 1815 to about 1850. 

2. — DAVID RICARDO 

Among the theorists of Political Economy there has been none 
more inductive, and less abstract in method, than Ricardo. The 
misconception regarding his method arose, first, from his as- 
sumption that the problems which preoccupied him were known 
to everybody, and that, therefore, his main business was to 
supply the commentary and solution ; secondly, from the erron- 
eous view prevailing until recently, that a great writer was 
enunciating eternal truths, instead of merely attempting to in- 
terpret a minute segment of the passing waves of human history. 
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and at this view he arrived comparatively late (about 1819), 
through the propaganda of Owen and the Owenites. On the 
other hand, he always believed that there was an irreconcilable 
opposition of interests between Capital and the landed aristo- 
cracy who lived on ground rent. 

Although Ricardo was profoundly convinced that Capital was 
the creative and driving power of society, and that Labour was 
merely the appendage and instrument of Capital, he neverthe- 
less made labour the foundation of his theories, without defining, 
in an unambiguous manner, the concept of labour. We shall deal, 
in the following chapter, with the erroneous inferences caused 
by that ambiguity ; meanwhile, let us consider the law which, 
according to Ricardo, governed economic life. 

It is the law of exchange-value^.. 

Given utility, the exchange-value of a commodity arises from 
labour, and is measured by the quantity of labour necessary to 
produce the commodity. Political Economy' deals, as a matter 
of course, with commodities that can be increased at any 
time and in any country, by human industry. The quantity 
of labour which measures value, is that which is necessary' 
under the most unfavourable circumstances of production. 
It is, to use a modem economic term, marginal labour, or 
final utility labour, that measures value or forms the standard 
of value ( lb . I. 2, II.). Exchange-value and natural price are 
identical. 

Value and riches are not identical. Riches or wealth consist 
of utilities, of an abundance of useful things, while value depends 
on the difficulty or facility' of production. A person may possess 
for a period of, say, ten years, the same quantity of useful things, 
or the same quantity of wealth, yet its value may have increased 
or diminished according to the changes that have taken place 
during that period in the quantity of labour necessary for pro- 
duction. If, in the meantime, new machinery bad been brought 
•into operation which displaced a certain quantity of human 
labour, the exchange value of those goods wall have decreased ; 
or, conversely, if, in the meantime, a larger quantity of labour 
will have to be employed in order to produce the same amount 
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Ubcn however the cultivated area proves inadequate an 
See ilso Esiay on 1 >j Ik* met of Low Pnus 0! Com lB»5 
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therefore, the fanners have recourse to soil No. 2, which yields 
but ninety quarters of corn. As soon as this is accomplished 
there is a surplus profit on No. 1, amounting to ten quarters. 
With the further increase of capital and population the soil No. 3 
must be cultivated, which yields but eight}' quarters. In this 
case the rent of soil No. x will be twenty quarters, and that of 
No. 2 will be ten quarters. And in the same proportion as we 
descend the scale of land qualities and reach marginal land 
which just covers the cost of production and thus produces no 
surplus profit, the rent of the superior qualities rises. 

It is, as we have seen, marginal land that determines rent, and 
marginal labour that determines exchange-value. And as the 
inferior qualities of agricultural land require a greater quantity 
of labour to reproduce the cost and yield a profit, the exchange- 
value of agricultural produce must rise. 

Had Ricardo thought out his theory of marginal labour to its*, 
last consequences, he would have come to the conclusion that 
the profits of all better equipped manufacturing establishments 
also partook of the nature of rent. For, if labour under the 
most unfavourable circumstances forms the standard of exchange 
value, all establishments which work under more and more 
-favourable circumstances must yield surplus profits or rents. 
But he has not gone beyond stating the theory of marginal 
labour. 

Having dealt with value and rent, we must consider Ricardo’s 
theory of wages. Wages are not the price paid to the workman 
for the produce of his labour, but they represent a certain amount < 
of food, clothing, shelter, and conveniences of life according to^ 
the habits and customs and the degree of civilisation of the 
country or' district in which the workman lives, in order to enable 
him to exist and perpetuate his race without increase or diminu- 
tion Or, in other words, wages are intended to restore to the 
labourer the physiological wear and tear caused by his exertions 
in field, factory, mine, office, and shop. In progressive countries 
the money wages have a tendency to rise, since the price of agri- 
cultural produce, according to the law of value, must rise, and 
the bulk .of wages consists of agricultural produce. The only 
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factor which depresses wages is machinery, for through its into 
diction a part of the capital which would has e been o ^ 
the circulating portion (for wages) is added to the en 

But the introduction of machinery is only profitab * 
money wages nse and this rise is the effect of the extensio 
agncultare to inferior soils, or the nse of agricultural prices. ^ 

On the whole in a progressive country rent and money '' va o 
have a tendency to nse 

How does this nse act on the reward of Capital ? 

The value of the produced commodities after deducting 
cost of the fixed capital is divided into profit and wages 
as wages has e the tendency to nse profit must has e the tendencj 
to fall. For if one whole consists of two portions one por ion 
must decrease w hen the other increases \\ ages and profit stan 
m an inverse ratio to each other Expenencc shows also tna 
the nse of agricultural pnees is more prompt and rapid than tna 
of wages The workman is therefore less benefited than e 
landowner 

Before sve sum up Ricardos theones m so far as thev 
are televant to our subject it must be pointed out that ^ 
have been dealing with pure theory leaving out of account such 
factors as supply and demand and fluctuations m the marke^ 
which lead to deviations from the theoretical laws and wlucb 
cause the natural pnee to become the market price Ricardo 
has not neglected those disturbing factors but he always assumes 
that the natural price forms the centre of gravitation round 
which the market pnee fluctuates The ex change- values or 
natural pnees are in John Stuart Mills simile the sea level 
while the market pnees are the npples and wav es 1 
Ricardo s theones may be summed up as follows The centre 
of his system is the law 0 f exchange value. Labour under the 
most unfavourable circumstances is the foundation of value 
the quantity of such labour or marginal labour is the standard 
of value or the natural pnee This pnee is represented in the 
cost of product on (fixed cap-tal used wages paid profit) Higher 
or lower wages do not appreciably afiect the pnee but they do 
‘J S MU rn Mf Ut of J>ol Ccok. book 3 eh 3 | 1 
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considerably affect the volume of profit. Wages rise or fall accord- 
ing to the movement of agricultural prices, and if wages rise 
profit sinks, and vice versa. With the development of capitalist 
activities, the population increases, agriculture extends to 
inferior soils, rent rises, com prices go up, wages go up, but profit 
sinks. The more Capital risks and undertakes, the less its rela- 
tive income, the greater the income of the landowning class, 
which does nothing for the growth of civilisation. Moreover, 
manufactured commodities are losing in value, since the im- 
provement in machinery lessens the quantity of labour, and, 
therefore, decreases their value, while the com prices rise, since 
inferior soils are taken into cultivation which, as a matter of 
course, require larger quantities of labour. The result of the 
progress of civilisation is prosperity of the landowning classes 
and severer struggle of the capitalist classes. And yet it is Capital 
which creates civilisation ! Were this result the natural outcome 
of economic life nobody would have any right to complain. 
But it is not the natural effect. It is produced artificially by 
class legislation, — viz. the Com Laws. By closing the English 
markets to foreign com English agriculture is forced to have 
recourse to inferior soils, and thus to larger expenditure of labour 
quantities, which, by the law of value, raise the natural price. 
Diminished supply, limited competition, marginal labour and 
marginal, lands combine to produce that effect. The interests 
of the landowning classes are thus opposed to the interests of the 
whole community. 

This is the Ricardian interpretation of the Economic Revolu- 
tion and the social turmoil produced by it. The middle classes 
found in it a clear and logical exposition of their own feelings ; 
they knew now their real enemy ; and they gained some insight 
into the movcment-of population, prices, profits, rents, and wages. 
The agitation for Parliamentary reform and the abolition of the 
Com Laws appeared theoretically established and justified. 
Ricardo’s treatise, while it undoubtedly contributed to the 
aggravation of the warfare between the people and the Tory 
aristocracy, softened the antagonism between Capital and Labour. 
The manufacturers learned the cause of strikes and the reason 
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The former writers on currency were numerous and had 
*epnsentalives in Parliament who rn the first decade o ^ 
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tbe son ol a Birmingham banker who in the years from i$t ® 
1819 issued several pamphlets on currency reform and in 
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often the leader of, all popular movements in Birmingham and 
the Midlands. In 1816, the year of the final victory of gold over 
silver and the year of the beginning distress, he published a 
pamphlet entitled The Remedy, or Thoughts on the -present 
Distress; one year later he issued A Letter to Mr. Vansitlart 
on the Creation of Money, and in 18x9 a pamphlet Observa- 
tions on Currency, Population, and Pauperism, in form of a 
letter to Mr. Arthur Young ; the latter pamphlet being intended 
to show that the resumption of specie payment by the Bank of 
England in conformity with the so-called Peel’s Act (1819), i.e., 
on the basis of gold, was injurious also to the landed interests. 1 
’Att wood’s theory' may' be outlined as follows : — 

All riches come from labour in agriculture, manufacture, and 
trade. All labour comes from the population. With the 
increase of the population the needs multiply, and also the 
resources and exertions of society to satisfy' those needs. 
Increase of the population means therefore increase of production 
and wealth. This progress has no limits. But the employment 
of labour and the production of wealth are only rendered possible 
through the agency of the circulating medium. The invention 
of money has done more for the progress of society than any 
other. It facilitated division of labour and thus led to all the 
other inventions and improvements of which Adam Smith speaks. 
Hence it follows that if the population increases the quantity of 
the circulating medium must be increased, else it becomes 
unequal to its increased duties', and the population becomes 
redundant, which really means a shortage of the circulating 
medium. Labour and employment cannot be brought together, 
goods remain unexchanged, with the result that stagnation and 
misery overtake society. It is therefore evident that the well- 
being of the society depends on the facility with which capital 
is exchanged for industry', and consumption for production. 
The medium which facilitates this process of circulation is money', 
which not only must exist in an adequate quantity', but must be 
elastic enough to expand with the expansion of population. 

1 A summary of these currency theories and an elaboration of 
' their arguments are given in Gemini Letters, 1S44. 
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was with him one of his few leading pnnciplm his 111111 ufnC e 
simple in the arrangement ol ideas, and * in conseq 
gradually became calm and serene and anger and m ^ 
within him 1 But he has failed to explain why so many 
brother rationalists who were imbued with the same °^' min d 
never attained to that simplicity of reasoning serenity o g e 
capacity ior leadership and social reform activities vhi 1 
him so conspicuous a personality 
That was one side of Owens character g 

Beneath h» armour of dispassionate logic bn™ 

‘ Lxjt cl Robert Ox** (Autobiography) x8 a 7 U P 3°- 
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PERSONS — , nr the labouring 

. , the glow of compassion T r e un ited in his per- 

heart with the gw ^ visions. He uni 

and an imagination fed by socia ^ ^ bu5in ess man 

sonality the shrewdness ^ rf ^ prop het. >®f“ ning 

the emotionalism and ecsta , the business of cotton sp 

dement of testa. «rhersto,d thebh in Usmmd.te 

b mL, ester and New by his strong and cool 

emotions and imaginings ' success to success , + , ven ty 

-reason. He then- marched irc.msu^^ at the a^of twenty 
tice-in a drapery shop o S ^ lafgest factories 1 ^ m anu- 

years, manager ot on _ ,_ er 0 { one of the g or iucator 
then factory owner, fin f y P ‘ Scotlan d and rationahs with . 
facturing establishmen s b a nd fame wer , ^ ence 

of his numerous employees. W* exacted cheerfu ob^i 

out any conscious effort on ins parU n ^ tacomp^^ 

from his subordinates, an ^ than Owens ' | wor th. 

education and higher s a understanding an s ptulan- 

their tribute of respect to his unde ^ educationa l and P^ 

Princes, dukes, and lor s became, for a time, p ^ ^ 
thropic work, and ^^'^f^eformers. The son of a W 
from 18x5 to 1820, the Mecca ^ ed ucation at a S { 
saddler and ironmonger, w ^ pU bffc speakers an ^ ^ le f t 
school, became one of so on, however, ded icated 

lucid and vigorous Eng is • ^ philanthropy, ea lism, 

the sphere of trade, comme > mankind, his s a came 

“tathe^ionoia^uro rw -J-W ^ 

exactness of. statement, , x77* to 185 > phase of 

to an end. Of his tong >f *”®Med to the M*" 4 *w>_ dis- 
18x7 onwards increasing y taitotes, nra en , - soc ial 

his career, which was strewn ^ becam e blurred, 

appointments. His outlook on s Y inferences d e 8 d 

crhicism marred hy ^d disarming — 

into prophecies, and h a multi- 

much of the credulity 0 a 0 f hum am y meanings 

Still, his infinite ehanty »"d to. some «**•” . 

tude of shortcomings ; and h 5 e rcnde red to infant ed 

of the new inventions, the s , collo<l ' lies ’ l829, 

.Robert Southey, Si, TM-s 
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factory lcpsUUon and tte ptiHn tta 

classes have secured for him one of the 

history of socialism , , no t turn to the 

Owen was the first British socialist _ rciduc uve forces 

past for inspiration but attempted o p ^ F coUfCtlve pro- 

unlocked by modem science into ?“? .. unemployed and 

duction and distribution first on behalf o ? impressed 

afterwards of society as a whole He 

by the facilities for wealth production whidi tl <- tHjde d 

aSorded. It seemed to him that inanimate madunoy ^ 
by a comparatively small number oi manu was 

soon be capable of supplying the needs of prop a 

then to become of the working classes ? ^ e , He 

ganda among the labouring population he was no 
was always with them but never of them He could * ^ 
sdf -sacrificing lather and teacher their authontatis (rW 

leader hut never the fnmus in ter fares He wBP* ,*-*,*» 
from all demagogy In telling the working classes tha t 

the source of wealth he never failed to qualify it by ^ 

only well-directed or properly-directed labour v> „ _ 
fountain of nches and standard of value Moreover » 
modem machinery which caused the sources of we i ow « 
abundantly 1 He at first used to speak of them as 
orders then with the rise of co-operation trade nn ^ye 
mechanics institutes and Chartism he called them P r « 
classes. From him they learned socialism but it was 
co-operative socialism and not militant socialism * 
strongly opposed to strikes trades-union st pohey an 
warfare. His struggle was not primarily against usurps ^on ^ 
wickedness but against error and ignorance of wb ch bo 
possessing classes and the labouring poor were the victims 
Which was that cardinal and fateful error 1 
' On ll« Proposed Arrangements of Mr Oti«« l8tg (Three Letters 
telir Ricardo) 
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s.—leamM PEISCIP1- ^ ob j ect of all 

•Benton's formula is Owen's ?T„py individuals 
,S£ 12 tiom is happiness. all. This state of 

■cceptions, and happy nations por version of the hum 

Ss cannot have been caused ^ a rf 

will, since volition 1 is not V that reason P^. 

like all rationalists, One '■ governs man. Reas . 

materials of which are imp pp enc e the cause o 

or falsely trained. "f be sought is isome 

judgment. It consists accortag » ^ Us own character. 

generally accepted ' 'man's character is made or 
while the truth is that roan 5 and in wb ich he ^ 

drcumstances into which . ce inferior men ; g 00 t 

works. Inferior conditions p conditions are tho 

E- create itoss. 

favour ignorance, selfohn^^ty ^^ These 

ness, hypocrisy, ^ is unhappiness. ^ tbe 

prevail to-day, and re f orm er is, manifes y. P ga in 

The first business of the reforn ^ 1Q order ^ 

truth concerning the fo o{ circumstances ^ 

universal consent for ^ ^ ^ elaborated m 
create good characters J h ** charader , written » V 

Essays on the Forma 101 t on an 

1813-15. 1 , circumstances depen , ^ lot Q f 

The creation of j= 00 ^ v ..L u t such an abundan evil 

abundance of wealth. ari( f poverty is on cowardice, 

the many must be prance, bad Obser oations 

circumstances, for it Owen’s pampl • p oor , 

These ideas are d«# “ ri „ s Systoof toliy of 

-Effect of and » of or, to to 

Memorial to the Au Owen's 

Lanark, written in iSiS- 0 - dal economics « 

Rationalist psychology ^ o{ the pnnopteso* 

main fields of research. - The sp lb.. 

* Reprinted in Life of Owen, PP - 
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are alike important For as long as the old cooce P?J*2^5l 
acter building prevails the uif rule multiplication ^ 

only be exploded by the few to the detriment ^ 

while as long as the material resources are scanty me 
oi the possessing and ruling minority to any reform w 
whelming, and poverty will reman the lot of the maj ^ 

The great importance of our times is that both req ^ 
universal happiness are at hand The new truth COI ^ r ^ 
formation of character is being res ealed, and «» -man- 
produced at an unprecedented rate The tune for hum ^ 
cipation has arrived Owen, as the new character- u ’ ^ 

the one hand, and the inventors of the industrial ma ^ 
on the other, are creating that great crisis or turnwgP 0 
human history He has shown what could be done by c ^ 
and benevolent care for the working people, and nnder ir ^ 
industrial cond-tions with the machinery created by sa • 
wealth can be made as plentiful as water The nch will *" 
sacrifice nothing by consenting to a change of conditions ^ 
social arrangements m favour of alL And the poor oceu ^ 
more envy and hate the nch since the opportunity will soon 
given to then to produce as much wealth as they liked. ^ 
Owen exclaimed " Any general character, from the beS 
the worst, from the most ignorant to the most enlightened, 
be given to any community, even to the world at large, by 
application of proper means , which means are, to a great extCT . 
at the command and nnder the control of those who have 0 
race in the affairs of men.” Given the proper circumstances, i 
is best to begin with the formation of the character of the infan > 
for these being ' passive and wonderfully contrived eompouE 
. can be trained to acquire any language, sentiments, belief 
or any habits and manners, not contrary to human nature 
(Firs* £ S say <m the Formation of Charader ) Side hy side with 
training must go the opportunity for “ honest and useful employ* 
®ents to those so trained," by which means “ some of the or- 
cmnstances which tend to generate, continue, or increase, early 
bad habits' will be withdrawn This truth combined with the 
evident fact that the world is now being saturated with wealth. 
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render the ” fo rT, for, “ of 

t“ed SS mature 

the world for the last half is about t° his 

changes are m P rogr ^ d ’ ^ ”“' e of W*S^STw» 
important step to , attaining. mind in full 

natural powers seem capable of^ ^ mass of mmd 

actions “■“Momentarily increasing mS „„ the 

motion ; behold t mom ^ conflnement 

paring, ere long, t m-owing ferment 

Formation of Character )• observer of *' !' ^owledge 

Owen was evidently a^ei^ Casses and fte to ^ 
and agitation among d lds reform act ? mankind 

gathered thete{r °®^ iss ionary career of e ™^ tasy when the 

ally entered upon hi b een a moment o ^dements 

from misery. Xt ^.^hed upon his mmd The^^ ^ 

full import of his missl °. in 1817 ^ a socialist. 

bad been slowly ga^ng.J^ born^ poor 

shrewd cotton spmne & give to t o{ c om^ 

Private initiative, he ior f » ta y ■**& 

neither education nor P ^ their fac m0st expe rt 

me r cehaveheentram^^ ent i yi those ^ ^ com mercial 

and sell dear *, and, and n0 ble art, 1 acqU irements , 

and successful m this ’i {ores fght and supe increase 

world, deemed to V**££J* the moral Jiahits an^ ^ 

while such as attemp they employ > Govern- 

the comforts of those «h< «" * ther efore, imbed Che 

entliusiasts ” „f .rational education f„ bid. were 

meat to carry out t he ° e ttose circumstances ^ ^ ^ 

employment "" or ,' a tion of good ci ““ k cumstances, m the 
favourable to the rn ^ ,-d g^ or competition 

that he began to se Ua lism and so 

shape of an antithesis of OOP 

and co-operation. 
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—FACTORY LEGt$t_ATtOX. 


duliw 1 


p„ ot to 1S17 o«. 0 w •< 

my radical change ot the system of pro, y. ^ or 

: and legislative action. 1° 1 -> 


through private initiative s 


s and snpen“ teD * 


e attention to the welfare °* 7--- •„ rte 

he told them, the differ*"* 


dents to devote n 

Experience has also shown you he told them. .J-^ed. 
of the results between mechanism, which is clean, we UoWW j 
and always in a h gh state of repair . and that which ^.g 
to be dirty, in disorder, without the means o P 
unnecessary friction and which, therefore, becomes 
out of repair In th- first case the whole economy an ^ 
meat are good every operation proceeds with ease. O ^ 

success. In the last, the reverse must follow, and a ' 
presented of counteraction, confusion, and dissatisfaction 
all the agents and instruments interested or occupied 1 
general process, which cannot fail to create great loss. *. jce 

due care as to the state of your inanimate machines can 
such beneficial results, what may not be expected if yon 
equal attention to your vital machines, which are fat 
wonderfully constructed ? Will yon not afford som 

your attention to consider whether a portion of your ^ ua V_ Tt 
capital would not be more advantageously applied to unpfn 
your living machines ? “ * 

In the years 1815-18 Owen devoted a great deal of his 
and money to the propaganda of Factory Legislation and rt t 
of the unemployed. His success was by no means equal 10 
efforts but his insight into the effects of the Industrial Revolu 


widened and deepened from the necessity imposed upon hu° 
proving the truth of his propositions and the practicability o 
demands. He had started as a rationalist educator and psycho^ 
legist, he now became % social economist In order to mtere^- 
his fellow-employers ta bis plans, he. in 1815. coav ened a 
in Glasgow of the Scotch manufacturers, with a view to consi 
* Lt/t «/ 0**n, L. pp ato-x. 
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the advisability and policy 

llMVV autv on the importation condition of the 

Measures for the varions textile matm- 

young children and others employe f the meeting, but while 
Ltnres. Owen spoke on thefts r o{ the rem.ss.on o 

the audience was c" ttaaMt 'til s e tosecondhismot.cn for the 

the cotton duties, not one perso reparations he had rn 

protection of the textile workers. Jim P^P^ he ha d gamed 
for the address to this meeting ; and ^ impelled him .to 

from the attitude of the au observations on the & 

write his first economic P a ™P ’ HaV j n g shown the g ^ 

of the manufacture over dmnge 

preponderance of trad those changes. ,„hirh 

proceeds to describe the caused tho^ 5 which 

has been owing chiefly this country. influ- 

introduced the cotton trade industry, population, a *f ^ 
trade extended, and the we , SQ ra pidly that y ty _ 

once of the British Empire mcreas against Franc e * y 

the nation was able to carry on bce n accompany t 

■ five years. But «-?"*££ a doubt whettmr to ^ 
evils of such a magnitude as to Hitherto. W ^ 

do not preponderate ove , , res from the po from 

have appeared to regard ~"*‘^nccs which 
of wealth. The other mighty ^ ^ , hdt natural pro D ^ ^ 
extended manufactures an y legislature. at es a 

never yet engaged the etteution rf any ^ ^ S^ed 

diffusion of manufactur a nd as this charac ncra l 

new character in its inhabitants - individual <* S 

upon a principle quite rmfW®^ lamentable risufe 
happiness, it will produce legislative interference 
the tendency be counteracte detcr ioration 

direction.” , ^ a dark picture of 1 - through 

Owen then proceeds t ial and working <• ernTne nt 

of the character of the co and ur ges upon t ie twc j ve 

the lust of gain and exploit^ ^ ^ ^ o{ machine^ ^ 

to limit the regular hours of eals ; to prohibit 

per day, including one and half tor 
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roent of children under ten years, or for longer tijjo t0 

daily, until they reach the age of twelve years , ^ 

be Led, children .tall not be ndmt.ed into nny 

they can read and wnte and nndeiatand the fits ! ' ported 

arithmetic For the success of this legislate e m eas 

lor three years until it was embodied, in form of a compro 

with the opposing interests, in the Factory Act, 1819 

Owen always believed that he had been the main ^now- 

of that Act On the other hand, Alexander vJre, * y e , 

ledge of the history of the factory system "as 
ascribed that law to the * strikes and turmoils of the han 


cotton spinners in the years 1817 and 1818 1 ji e 

Owen’s pamphlet contains also a curious prop ^ 

thought it was highly probable " that the export cora . 

country has attained its utmost height, and that y ^ 

petition of other States possessing equal or greater a ' _ 

it will soon gradually dimmish The direct effect 0 e . 

Bill lately passed will be to hasten this decline and P™®* 
to destroy that trade. It Is deeply to be regretted tha 
passed, and I am convinced that a repeal will be ere l° n S „ 
lutely necessary m order to prevent the misery' of the poop 
This was written m 1815 and dunng the whole of Uie ^ 
teenth century the export trade was increasing and »s 
increasing 01 the unfulfilled prophecies concerning the 0 


fall oi capitalism there is no end 


4 — UNEMPLOYMENT AND SOCIALISM 
The distress which set in towards the end of 1S16 was the firs 
crisis caused, nolhy scarcity, but by over production The supp J 
was outstripping demand. The number of unemploj ed increase 
at an alarming rate, public opinion became agitated, meetings 
were convened and committees appointed to investigate * 
cause o! the distress and find a remedy for it The demands 01 
the poor tor parish relief increased to such an extent that the 
House ot Commons appointed a Committee on Poor l*** 
Robert Owen, having found it impossible to explain his vievrt 
' Vre. PkCttopIrf «/ Manuftctuns Bohn’s library, p 2 88 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND meetlng Of the 

open the matter to a c-^**^*. tte P-li" 

sa= r^Trs - 

S£S?^ 

la-Chapelle, 3 and m 1819 b Economist, 1821 2 )' 3 

probably George Mudxe ^^% csx&0 on the 

^number of open lettel ? * that machinery faclllt ^ t ed 
The gist of these pampl wor id was becoming q{ 

duction to such a degree ^ labour was the mam , a _ 

with wealth, f balanced, rfi? the 

wealth demand and PP Y ^ In the years X 79 lat i 0 n 

tion were to each other a Production and P P matwa l 

proportion changed '^^nery worked <*^P er The total 

were now as 12 to I. depreciated or displa i 0B t, 

labour, the latter was bemg . P - he d ; the working c 

wage bill of the country 1 which they satisbe odities 

therefore, much of the hm and the produced c 

the home market con ’ d warehouses. 1 either 

remained unsold in the a machines was ^ 

tion of the steam engine and »th^ ^ ^bestowed 

the greatest blessing « hJS^ prevai led, ® d “ rism . It 
society. At present. - on wa s doomed P pre sent 

portion of theBntish P P^ur tQ contend und^ ^ hand , 
was in vam for man mechanism. ... nro duc- 

conditions, witli the sine ' VS sum ption keep P acc ' , oyed , and 

if it were possible to make ^ beneficially ®® p case a s 

tion, labour and capital w . could not - life. 6 

distress would be unknown. Bn tt „ led economic 

long as private gain, “ d ““would more and more^ ^ 
As things stood now, p r0 * e must gradual y ent ao d 

consumption, for tlie e*P° a therefore, nn enl P finding 
the home market contract. * working '“ s ol 

insecurity of existence reduced below the mean 

their remuneration either gone , pp. «»-»■ 

■ it, /. o, Owen. Arrow's- **■ 
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subsistence nould be Eouded into (uty •”**'?“£. *^ a by 
dent> oserwhelm our noble and beneficent narrow 

then, in rums WeresembleindivrdnJlsslandmB rf 

causeway of a surrounding afar* And all that ^FP^ wlh 
cause the human mind alter countless ages the 

poverty and ignorance finallv succeeded in u ^ 
sources of wealth in mulUplvmg tlie productive^ 
rendering the production of goods easy It w as a being 

brought upon us misery 1 Large masses of producers ^ 

thrown upon the Poor Laws because they had produced too ? 
wealth* How paradoxical it all looked 1 What was e p ut 
Some said Poor Law Reform . others advised emigra 10 ^ 

all remedies of that kind would do no good, for t eyr 

touch the problem The real cure lay in arrangements a ^ 

enlarge consumption and make it tally with production^^ ^ 
arrangements weTe conditioned upon combined labour 


p'nditure, or communism m-t 

However, the remedy could only be applied gradually 
of all, the problem ol unemployment must be deal 
Under the existing laws the unemployed working cla ^* s 
maintained by, and consume a part of. the property ^ P 
duce of the wealthy and industrious, while their power o ^ 
and mind remain unproductive They frequently ac< P^? . 
had habits which ignorance and idleness never fail to produ 
most of the poor have received bad habits lrora their parer* » 
and as long as this present treatment continues those bad an 
waous habits will be transmitted to their children, and throng 
them to succeeding generations." The care of the unemployed 
roust therefore include education, and circumstances must 
created for them m which duty and interest would coinci e 
The bodily and mental power of the poor should be used <* 
their own benefit as well as for that of society as a whole. All 
those advantages could be realised by establishing Villages ol 
Unity and Cooperation, consisting each of 500 to J, 5 °° P^ 0115 
and 1000 to 1,500 acres of land lor agricultural and manufac- 
ture P ur I* r *s. with blocks of bouses erected m such a manner 
88 t0 endose tAr 6« squares. The establishment of such a co- 



„U>« A® SOCUUSM^ ^ ■ 
operative nu,X of '■*£%*%£. 

theater, 'Vs P“ “"^“^emptoyed 

With 50 small an capen • family, educate 
be made to maintain ta“f In the equates .of * £ 

and even repay the capital charg^ buddings so as 

operative Villages would b ' ms or quadrangles _ 

Mde the squares into P^f^ed on paper. “ d ££ 

Owen’s unemployed < ■p-trallelograms. td Q f 

known jocularly as Owen s * £ven the workl " S nemploy - 

practically by the v o e 0 { resolutions on ^gast, 

U "T hMitetad llid heiore two publicmeetmgs^ 

ment, which he naa. Tavern. iue reform 

i8i7 , in the City oi ^j : ^tes o. P»^S» A" 

sidea at that time With th or patriarchal ed 

as against social reform of ac ^ ordBrs are cprt ftc 

Owenite complained that 1 of Commons musP ^ 

that a radical reform of «« »° a > ^ ^bes to 
grand panacea for all o«woe. ^ ^ Political 

machinations of two London meetings cit y of 

Owen always regarded tliese t 2I> 18x7. ™ aS no w 

point in his life . 2 s P ea ™ a p rcligi° ns ° { ie d ma nldnd ■ 
London Tavern, h ^ cn ° U It wa5 they that „ pr ^ d the Political 
taught as gross error . realty r , ne i Torrens, 

••from knowing what baFP 1 MiU> Ricardo, C° l acU te 

Economists, " including M ’ welldn tentioned, 

Hume, and Place . • • t talkers upon a false P duca tion 

men,closereasoners.anagreatW ^ ^ nabomd^ 

I was most desirous to ^ crcate a pernran Ullt these 
and employment coul • r population, cine nt of 

telligcnt, wealthy, and f a sclent® and 

results' could he attame constructed viilag deS ired to 

the people, united in pr°P er J £ contrary, stro " 6 ^ t hout find- 
co-operation. While they, the people with 

convert me to their views o c , ne nls, i 8l9> p ' 4 ' 

. Mr. o»*. 

* Lilt 0 / Owen, !*■•* 
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ng them national un ted employment and o! a ^ 
system of ndividual compet ton Tie one may ers j 

system of universal attract on the other t ° 

repulsion. 1 c^ntemher6 

Owen was now fast drifting into social stn On oop ^ 

1817 he wrote a letter to the press on Eel ef 0 t ® ^nef 
Emancpaton of Mankind. Soon after he pub is e 
sketch written by Mr Warder a Th ladelph an Qua er w 
with the communist c arrangements of the Shakers ,D 
show that even with an inferior communist c 1 fe ^ teller s 
be easily created for all he also republished John 
Coiled ge of Industry to which Francis Place had called 
tion * Owen w as now clear in his mind that the first step ® cter 
reform was to create a superior phys cal and mental chara ^ 
for all the second step was to produce abundance o ' 
lor all the third step would be to unite the t vo first by 
soaety on its true pnnaple 1 e by placing all within 
arrangements of surroundings as will well form the chara 
create the wealth and cord ally un te all in one interes 
feeling over the world * 

Undeterred by the failure of his plan to fonn villages 0 
operation for the unemployed he laboured assiduously 10 Lon ^ 
for his ideas and in 1819 a comm ttee cons sting of the Da e ° 
Kent Sr Robert Peel David Ricardo and\\ Toohe was(or TT 
in order to raise subscriptions for an experimental csta 
ment of a Parallelogram but no adequate amount of 
senphons came in and the committee dissolved n November 
l8rg Robert Southey evidently grieved at the failure of 0 ven s 
committee comments upon it saying that if Owen had no 
alarmed the better part of the nation by proclaim ng upon the 
most momentous of all subjects [rel gion] op n ons whch 
alike fatal to individual happ ness and the general good he 
might have ere this seen the firstfnnts of his labours For tW 
connect on between moral truth and pol t cal wisdom is d<*e 
and indissoluble and he who shows himself erroneous upon one 

0/ Owtn l p ,J 9 J 6 lA p p nrj-60 

ft I p 243 
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social fficoasTMOT ^ op . nions ptopcriy a* 

important point, must look 

tasted npon others. kCT ct unroim 

' BECONSTEUCT.OH ^ ^ ^ lBlS (-1, 

The ononnons eflorts made tjg ^ the Fa^ **; 
produced no tangible res^ m ? u5t undonbt^l ^ fte 

1819, the honors 0 livcSf nothing w experiment, 

the Lancashire ^^ einp loycd ^“^ering them 

way ot the relief A ^ rC ss to the W° r ‘ ’ nianc ipation 

In 1819. he issued an ^ ^ ^ striving tor ® ^ ^ 

his whole-hearted assis^ ^ un dcr the co ^ doctr ine of 

from misery and ign ^ themselves w ounc e all 

should fust accept n nd imD c ter in order to ^ As 

the formation of hum . t tllC possessing and , trut h, there 

^enceandhatreda^^^imper^o^to ^ misery and 

long as they shmve th from ^ dP a l might then 

was no hope of saving h e had to re Owen 

darkness ’, tlie new bg 1 mi5C hief * 8 society t0 

prove too strong, an would do no g a nd the 

was evidently of mysteries of ^^ucce^ 

reveal to the workmen tbey had tinguis h tiieir 

principle of commum ^ character, ther ' efore explained 
attempt to rc-mor t he rich. E («) Rich 

violent class-warfare and told them the 

to them his psychology governed, desire to 

and Poor, the ^rno^ ^ had nomore^ ^ ^ 

same interests , (&) keep them m emancipating 

degrade the workmen or o teP ^ meaI1 s for em ^ J ^ 

labouring masses P osS ^y from economy them until 

themselves and their P°^ m ust be withheld from ^ 

-the knowledge of those tbat rich and P°„ sona i enmity 

they fully comprehended ^ tha t, *ery° r ^ story of human 

creatures of c^ums ^ ag es belong %yaS beginning-- 

was senseless , fa) i 1 t' daW n of re „ j 3 o-a 

irrationality, and that n r coW uies - l829 ’ " P ’ 

1 Robert Southey, Sir T ^ a \ K-t pp. 224 - 3 1 - 
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™th the aptoon lot rttim! J to SootBoJ 

hortations rauinol tmbeedrf cobdiilaK a* 3 •“ 

wtare he Wee Mood as a ,, rf to him I" 

deleated. In iBao the County o W* ^ 

a temed, agamst laet o. ?£.«■* (1«20) » 

Owen wtote his Kefotl to “< [ca(;hl pE, as 

which he save a hill ejpoaition ■>! h» commnn 
well as o! coiteney telotin proposals - 

This doemnent deals also with one o! ta 
the discard ng of plough cultivation for p OTpor tance K 
for the understanding of Owenism it is o comtna my* 

being accidental and logically unconnecte le ro ove- 

although it played later some part in the ^ 

As fax as the communist teachings axe conc ^^ ^ c fcar 
nothing new in the Report the> present * E°** treated ® 
summary of Owen s economic views which he na _ _ ^ 

his pamphlets m the years 1815-19 They •»«**> ba d 

more complete as coming from a courageous thinur ^ 
passed the Rubicon and who moreover had come t ^ 
elusion that agriculture and manufacture on comm ^ 

were on the eve of bankruptcy 1 On the other g 

views on currency and value which this Report COnta \ lder3 ble 
substantial addition to Owemsm They exercised a co 
influence on the later movement and led to P ract l « eV 3 
meets. Pnor to 1820 Owen believed that the sources q{ 
were the error of character budding and mal-distn u 
wealth he now began to disseminate the mew that 
of exchange and the circulating medium were also ut® ^ 0 t 
of social misery His premise was the same as Attwood s ^ 
the opinion of John Bellers on money appears also to has 
fluenced him. In his CoBafge of Ind istry (1696) Bella* <*ecl 
that the coll edge fellowship or communistic establish® ^ 
will make labour and not money the standard to vain* 
necessaries by Money had its mischiefs and was called 7 
' F.lpcrt ta Hi County of Lotar* faj Ltf« of &Tt* 1* P a 7® 
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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION although land 

the Saviour the Mammon could not be made 

and labour were the true n^. V reaUty> .. mone y m the 
productive if money was he natura l body, crippled , 

body politic is what a crutch is to ^ teoublesoro e. So 

but when the body is sound the cmtdi in suC h a 

when the particular interest is made a P 

coUedge money will be of little n se _ d the public dascus- 

Owen, stimulated by Attwood . ntroduction oi mono- 

sionson money which were caused by t paym ent (18x9. 

metalism (18x6) and resumption jf sp reiorm in his 

treated also currency and stand^d ot ^ ^ Count y o 
Report. He argues that the ^ ^der present 

Lanark was looking for a remedy ^. able . The wealth of th 
arrrangements, no remedy was P measure s had been 
country had grown too rapidly a channels. Society wa 

for directing the overflow m 0 tion an( f weakened by m 
suffering from an excess ° P r —ode of property, and p 
distribution, caused partly by the mode^of P P ^ be ^ 
by bad circulation. Effective meas a nd the standard 

for a re-arrangement of the sys em taking such measures 

of value or the circulating medium. * W •• Manual 

the following principles must be b wealt h and national 

labour, properly directed, is the sour labour is of far mOTe 
prosperity ; ( 1 b ) When properly durec » necessary to maintain 
value to the community than the ex P . / tf \ Manual labour, 

. the labourer in considerable com ’ t bis value in a 

properly directed, may be made 0 co age 0 f its population 

parts of the world under any supposa w faster than 

for many centuries to come ; With reasonable 

population.” There need be no fear o c ^ prosperity loose 
measures, such a change would er change in the stan- 

on the country.” One of the measures tbe civilised parte o 
dard of value. It was quite fxue that, this purpose, 

the world, gold and silver had long een { a p things into 
, but they had'char, e ed and 

artificial values, promoted fraud 

.JUprintmX..*o/0«».U.PP.^“‘“«- • 



mprovcment »I s**' 1 ? ^tehm™ «°t e°U “* 

i B-n*- l™> TnUrf «■*» . *£ 


ignorant ot too ■ —T Semite lor me “"-““T, 

to its ancient dignity but . . q fte cns» po\crty * 3 

ol the increased wealth it o{ the metallic currency 

content and danger The rest0 t the swaddling 

«» 14c forcing a gram. »P I*™» Wie . Hone tl» 

cloth ot its mlmrcy It ’?*£££°%£ a o' <“5> 

unparalleled depression ol •gncnMtK' Ubour U> 5 

lactnre nl th. total “”““T “L”!! The 

remedy rras a change m the s “f“ d or the cemtined 

standard ol value IS Inpnneiple hum ^ action A 

manual and mental powets ol wine 

^wt.^’srrsu *- 

containing an equal number of un ts ot value. and 

It might be objected that human Ubour this it 

therefore could not form the measure ot value. .6 ^ ^ 

was only necessary to point out that horse power 

equal and yet served as the measure ot a, ,t formed 

Surely average human power could be found ou produce 

the essence of all wealth its value in every arti « ae to 

might be ascertained and the relation of its ere S ^ for 
other values fixed accordingly the whole to be pe ( ur ther 
a given period until progress of science had broug i 
facilities for wealth production and made a revaluation n ^ 

Human labour would thus acquire again its natural or 
value which would increase as science advanced an ^ 

in fact the only useful object of science The demand for 
labour would no longer be subject to capnce nor would * 
port ol human life be made a perpetually varying 0141 
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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTIO steves oI an arti flc,al 

coiranetce,an4lhe»orking d^ »|; ccts than any^v'ty e J“ 

^oiwagca.nxorc^d-' tte trkets, 

practised by society. ™ advantageous bom 

would immediately open Ued( nor, while 0 f 

until the wants of all w^PP ^ {uture from the w^ 
continued, could any v£tS rewarded accor 8 q{ tbe 

markets. For, it the la o rece fve a fair P ro P pro- 

standard ot value, be would ^ ld fceep pace with P 
product ot labour. Consumption 0wn 

duction. . t thought in these reas0 . , whereas 

There is much confusion value t be gold 

believed money and dar d ot value. could 

money but expresses the standar^ ^ ^ 50e that tbey^ 

and saver as artificial vate,^ „ ey ate rf 

only serve as measures reform also remunerated 

themselves. Owen apph=4 h,^ b 

private property. , labour value— • > { goods 

according to the standard oUa^ ^ quantity^ ^ 

received tor six hours he would rea y na g e ment, 

embodying six bonrs ' ’ by machinery, the 

the additional value P^ C f apit L Where • ^^fscience, 
organisation, or the profit of * 9 ^ q{ maintenance, 
new capital come from • labourer 

and of administration - ad n ot mean „ ge , or a 

It seems, however, tha q{ lab our, but scUSS ion be 

should receive the iupr duc t, tor ^5® proportion ot the 
fixed proportion ot th P , - on that a fair P Tbe truth 

UnaJly arrive at the co si? enee an , the 


should receive the - v-- t> for “"portion of the 

fixed proportion of th P n that a fair P -phe truth 

finally arrives at the co er sixpence an po0 i 0 f the 

product would be for t e caU glit in 1 e ' %vitbo ut having 

appears to be that w ^ y ea rs ^ 8l6 ^. I at an d fissipaf 0115 

currency controversies ,f. ^ discord - c rea sonings, 

been able to extricate hi dto h i 5 social ec ° n ® the 0 wenite 
character was hereby imp 0 f developme reformers, 

wMchmadeitselffeltinflicc^ currency 

4. Qnme Owenites beem 


ch^acter was hereby *£££« devdopmentm — ers> 

whichmadeitself teltinthecom^ merely of 

movement. Some Ow en reffle dies for Owenites it 

and busied ££ medinm. 

exchanges and the ci 
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‘,ri 

(a) Uocial misery seises Irom the cm effective demand 

ol character the escess of many springs front 

and consequent maldistribution (6) c^ncj* deficient 

0 , „ cousderabl, ageratated by art f erai com 

circulation Aga nst the ‘i"™' ev * „ , ht circulating 
mumsm against the latter Ubour touched Owen 

medium and he leases pniate property 1 followers 

undoubtedly preferred eommunurtr but “me 
regarded rarculat on and currency „„m se 

Although Owen and Attn nod started fr currency in 

and had the same mews regarding the h story fl., 

the yeara r„0-.8t 9 they drSerrd «»»4eri“S . “ ^ 

remedial measures. Attwuod and his school J, get 

currency m order to enable manufactu rer* an hind 

loans and to facilitate production Owem on the a 

desired labour notes in order to enable the communi y 
fair rate of wages and to render the exchanges equi O^-en 

The Report to the County of Lanark was hriay * 
to be one of his best publications It ga\e as he “.part 
hdl view ol society in its whole extent including every 
ment of real hie necessary for the happ ness of ourruce.^ 
the fcrst tune that the outlines ol a science of society 
to the world and it was after the circulation ol i this ' 

that the imaginative Fourier imagined his notions for ^ 

a practical community society mixing old and new P n °f i 
and practices which never can cont nue long to work toge 
In 1621 Owen wrote a treatise Social System pu 
In 182&-7 in the New Harmony Gazette* H s way of t ^ 
is completely communist without any admixture of 
property inst tntions. He was then already dctermm 
retire from bus ness and form a community in order to ay 
example <*He directs his ent cal shafts against the P 0 ’ 
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economists. They had totaUy «« ^ ^ object o^so^y 
They had, in all cases, s V ? hcs that men %vou 
was the accumulation proportion as their we . ^ m ate 

obtain all they required ^' though man were or 

They had always reasoned ^ understand^ ^ 

machine, without the • oa P tion from error to 0 ’^ str ibu- 

enjoying. Reduction was *** £& nd arose 

had become evident that P suffe nngs of roa . foe 

tion. At this momen 1 d fo e excess of ig^° ^ o{ fo e 
from the excess of we werless to alleviate . nj^ualism, 
political economists were ^ . their praise o degrad ation 

greatest number of the pop res ul t ed in ^ was, 

competition and foreign tt^n. The m am problem 

! of the many by mal-dis pcr distribution. sodety 

therefore, not production, my or a scie beat tainedto 

The real object of f ^object could only beatta^^ 

should be happiness for • c0 . 0 peration, or com b i e ve- 

hyasystem of mutual aid and co P fetributlon Tto a 

equality of labour and equahty t0 

ments of science wouW Every n ew ® ^^er, but 

cease to be a curse for displacement of aggravate the 

tion would lead not to b ^ It would ^ nity and 

to the abridgment of lab tren gthen the o{ labour 

opposition of int^^der a system ^^ dgi ng and 
harmony of interests, fo e interest not exist 

every member woul duct ion. . & to educate and 

facilitating the process P . tbe interest , er /found- 

in such a society, since it wa ^ ^ e£6c ient prod ^ end 

train every member an m distribution wo under* 

— oi Wtb **«»££ oi awwjSC. «wf 

to all economic crises. natural- ad) none will 

such conditions appear and pleasur individual 

ample to procure wealth vntheas^ an d care of ^ 

be so unwise as to desire ° ^ ong individu 5 be perceived 

property. To divide/ 10 dividua l P u ^Jf - de ^ r light into 

portions or to hoard it for ^ ould be to divide air 
as useless and injurious as 
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»„e,oo! quantities I™ '“ i ‘ v ' d ” al5 01 lhlt ‘ h ' y * 

b tr:„; *«. o«. - a> - -f - ‘v's; 

powcts H» activities in the tons'™!! ! °"” tlora and r™- 
■8’I to his death in 1858 nere eith m ll)e second 

paganda ot his views at which he ^ -it them into 

decade 0! the nineteenth century or attempts to put 

p The leading representatives ol the counliy ’ Se an e®"* 

relnsed to pat the Report into operation interest 

to torn, a community a. MothetweU ^"’Ih “necessw 
a sufficient nnmher ot nealthi people to hc die 

capital Tor all his authority and persnasive po , b 

not sneered at tl at time either in getting in ton. „ 

leaden ol the vvorhmg classes or “ ^ a “ t dean 

news to the test ol experience Baffltd nr Ins 

lot immediate and tang We results interfered notice 

educational experiments in New Lanark he 31 . mu i a tmg 

that he was making proselytes among des tine<J 

several entics and creating an Owemte school ol tho 0 ._ses 
to leave a deep impress on the movement ol the worVj ^\j^ n 
and their socialist leaders His fir't adherents were ^ 

irishmen and \\ elshmcn — George Mudie Abram ® r Jl 
bald James Hamilton William Thompson John Gray -I 
Morgan who subsequently became the pioneers o T onnin g 
spreadirg its doctrines among the working classes an 
communities. vjj 

However the disappointments and defeats which e 
suffered since 1815 induced him to retire from business 
leave Great Bntain for America where he thought to 
men brought up in the 'pint of the Declaration of Indepen e ^ 
and to form there a community In 1824 he earned ^ ^ 
plan. He. bought the Rappist community Harmony, 
the State of Indiana, for £30000 and converted it into a 
Harmony after his own modeL His attention to that Co 
rnumty had been drawn by reports of travellers which wer 
• TU Boo* of th* Near Jforaf World 1836 Introduct-on xrf* 


„„ currency reform I8I 

SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION aWs ,to. 

reproduced by Evans, tl* Spenc-; i 
OSiS). and X end of the »^® ermiffl y, had 

^ then a n,^; 
bought, in I8X4. about 3 o,ooo aer a llonnslnng 

and converted it, vnthm a fen 3 ^ abo ut *» P ^ 

settlement. Thither v and craftsmen, or 

a motley of idealists adve^em rf sustained eho rf 

Only very ietv of them **„, spirit. Alt'* Communist 

animated hy the constitution-mating, and 

much disharmony and c Owen lost ms he 

experiment ended in ism w ^ ere , in the y e ^- s p er i 0 d 
finally returned to Eng a . or king classe ^ { chartism. 

displayed great activity ^°^ er> t0 the history oi 
of his eventful Ufe belongs, 
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RICARDIAN INFLUENCES 


X —SOCIALISM BASED OS CO-OPERATION 

IK the yeus 1820 to 1830 the doctrmee ol 0«to 
anti-capitalist deductions from Ricardo s theory ^ mt0 a 

the wide field of working-class agitation and coal ^ 

system of socialism The industrial commercial. ana ^ 
fife of the nation favoured the dissemination an 6T 
new views. The reign of George IV marks the nse o ^ 

and the birth of the modem Labour Movement P° » ct 
socialistic. This decade saw the repeal of the Navi pi _ 

of the Combination Laws of the Corporation and 
it witnessed the destruction ol the last remnants of the y ' 

and the bulk of the handloom weavers in it occurred a 
but phenomenal spell ol manufacturing and comraerci p 
penty (1824 5) accompanied by the biggest and hordes 
strikes which the country had until then experienced * ^ 

which one ol the severest commercial crises overtook e 
and the temper o! agrarian and industrial labour became r 
* and rebellious King Ludd reappeared m the tnanu ac ^ 
centres and • Captain Swing devastated the counties y 
Capitalism appeared to be on its tnaL Thinking people S 
to read Adam Smith again to pore over Ricardo, with a 01 
eye and even Owen the visionary found favour with SC ^ 
intellectuals An era of economic criticism and co-opera' % 
experiment was ushered in which laid the foundation of mode 
socialism m the midst of a gloomy atmosphere and full of j ote * 
bodmgs of the unpendmg bankruptcy ol capitalism Social 
at its birth imbibed the dogma that industrialism meant sbo 
spells of prosperity followed by chronic crises pauperisation 
of the masses and the sudden advent of the social revolution 



rv\r ro -OPERATION 

SOCIALISM BASED made then their appeals 

Iwo sets ol social reformers^ cnt,- ^ +*£*£ 

to the nation, and, locular y,^ ptoducers or mdustno^ 
they were beginning to ^ eir appea i s to the wor 'e - Qne 
classes. They were ma a g wealth of the n . 

wage-slaves, but as whilst 

set consisted of individu > re garded asn0 ^ ded a 

criticismofthe capitalists, d f^Tthe 

were not favourable to so co mpl ete ^ ^ ee oc ^ e ty of 

return to the ^landed, in short ^ J** 

fetters of mercantilism , 1 / agricultural and Govern . 

free, independent, smal pr e ^ c i ia nge— withou a V in . 

ing, governed by set of 

ment interference. T t he injurious effe remedy 

agreement with the former as socialism as 

Id State regulations, recommende ^ ftc nation at 'a^ 

for the wrongs of La1 ^^ t , j n a subsequent c>a tive 

With the former we shall detd m B ot co-opera 

first business is the exposition of oaIce s, 

“ovcment as ft “fZgSSs 

though supplemented by ® educational, an Labour 

of vidue, was pacific, construrt,ve, s ^ ^ feehngsjf^ ^ 

Class warfare, passiona an d governm detrimental 

demands for legal e " aC ^ erly ’ futile, but .^“uvitics, strikes 
regarded not only as _ ' ven trade union t to i e rated 

to the cause of the peop > e d j and they w unions 

and coercion, were often con c0 , o perative-soc jd their 

in so far as they could ted to^ ^ ^ rvronpkad^ 
The Owenites believed t la na tural rights, u the 

origin in error, in the neglert of ~ ^ 5 ^tions. 

and class antagonisms. te d by erron oc j e ty was 

nation allowed itself to be r regarding evil 

The most mischievous effect^ motl ,ods of remmnj^ 

competition. ■ Hence th P P q{ trU th and o{ cC ono- 

and wrong were the /=P rca co-operative vere George 

co-operative communities, or o® ^ these ^ews wer 
mic life. The main represen 
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Modi'. Abram Combe WRliun Tta»P^ ^ “”„“( action 
and John Franca Bray m,en W i)liam Thompson 

'The most distinguished among may bo callrf 

The views they were sproadmg and '”“. U L£ n to enlist «* 
'Orthodox 0»« Attar ‘a.tare dhrstoU* 1 

sympathies ol tha ruling classes lot hu plamb ^ ^ 
adherents mamly appealed (or the sympa sihoted 

classes or nether o! the more rntcllrsent , 

elements oi Irabour and a, these were S^SJ^o, 
themselves lor tghlms purposes mto trade run • these 

Orremtes made great efforts to persuade mvest th cir 

unions mto cooperative-socialist societies. lmg them 

tod. in production on socialist hoes rnstead ol «ast 5 
money on bitter and (utile strides , Oneirism. Asa 

• Organised labour never accepted complete K trade 

role they added to certain parts ol It ” Rovctt. 

union action One of their most gifted leaders. adnurM 

relates that he and his friend* after having rca . {or 

the writings of Robert Owen Peter (probably a ^ ^ l0 

William) Thompson Morgan Gray and others. bllltl<s 

be instrumental to the extert of their means an ^ tr y 

m spreading a knowledge ol these works throughou Robert 

They intended however to avoid the course taken y ^ , 
Owen He had all along though in his mild manner, co ^ ^ 
the radical reformers believing as he did that reform sorting 
effected solely on this plan , the radical reformers of e w {jen 
classes believing that his plan could only be earned ou 
the reforms they sought had been accomplished. ■ • ^ e y 
resolved to take up such parts ol his (Owen’s) system ^ 
believed would be appreciated by the working classes 
the means of uniting them for specific purposes, taking^ ^ 
that these purposes should not interfere more than was possi ^ 
with opinions in the proceedings to be adopted in matt ** S ,j lC 
which great differences of opinion prevailed.’’ 1 In *. s 
leading spirits of the working classes took up only certain P**\ 
of Owen s teachings, at the same time adhering to the P 3 
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tF'RM “ SOCIALIST 

, RISE OF THE T - beiieved that 

movement lor Parliament^je labouring mass^ be able ^ 
only through political P°" .. commonweal , 5n g 

to bring about the priority of economi 

orthodox Owenites emp legislatures were the s P ialists 

that forms of government and 1 ^ main busing ^ 

and economics thebasiso * {ont is of wealt 1 P wo uld 

consisted therefore m ^^Thed the superstructure 

for as soon as this was accomplish ism 

adjust itself to the new basis. ^ main streams of of 

Finally, parallel with ^ act ivity on th ® P rese n- 

ran a third which concen currenC y. Its f° rem n dividualisa- 
exchange and the func 10 mpte d to combine q{ coro . 

:^%^ pr0 vai 


modities through nationa criticism an nt jment 

Common to all Owemto ,\ vaS as well as the ^ ^ 

of the capitalist or compe ^ the eve of a °P 0wen ite 
that the United Kingdom pervaded the ' ^ belief 

views. A boundless optimum P g ^ the unsh^b^ or 

school, and it fiUed its » to socialism^ pletbor a of 

that the conversion of Commercial . general 

but a question of a few y< K sery> dissatisfaction^ these ^ 

wealth, and widcsprea oU t of fomt. our hea ds *, 

ferment, proved that society loollU p, and lift P Y 

things begin to come to P 355 ’ : e b.’’ 

for your redemption drawet 

- ‘ T »» 

11 SOCIALIST 

2. — RISE OF THE TEE. ^ ^ Lon don 

The centre of to A 

Co-operative Society, oua c0tn munity on produce of 

purpose of “formation^ ^ restor e “ * e ^ d that happiness 
mutual co-operation, ^ | oun ders dec! - t c0lll d not 

labour to the labourer. exertions, an j society 

was the true object of hum** £ oi the P^ cl ^ on of an 
be attained to without a knowledg ^ tQ the producti 

the inventions and discoveries ti , 
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pWaflcp ol wealth coold not P™*"" Squeal sa®«. 
«po»l»6 ptogvtss wat m.a= » to teo tW 

Only through such knowledge excessive inequality 

competition and private accumulations therefore, be 

3n imt ptodneo t.ppm« ot 

built up on a system of mutual co-ope Accordingly- 

p-op-ny, apri loto». »« ■*“> 4 •» 

tbo meiabcps ol tta London Co-opeiat" o Sooy pkemse 

™c?all theevdsof trafficking orrnerecomm^' ^ our 

proht which implies livmg on the labour llivalent , represent- 
exchanges being proposed to be for fair «1 ‘ or gradual 

mg equal labour and destined for fte bboBf 

consumption and not for accumulation to comman 
ol others." . Owcnism vra» 

The best periodical publication of trtboto ^ a g^at 
The Cooperative Magazine (1826-30). which 0 ( co- 

amount ol instructs e matter It was the ce «presscdthe 
operative thought and experiment of the time London 

views arrived at by renous and long discussions ot tn^ ^ 
Co-operative Society This Society and its organ ^ 
common meeting place of the adherents o ^ . . ate5 ; — 

co-operation Here are *orae of the subjects ot ^ eu _ . cv il3 
* May not the greater part of the moral and p > ^ 

which afflict mankind be traced to individual compe 
production and distribution of wealth } ” labour ? 

" Is the labourer entitled to the whole produce of . aan g 
Why is m the present state of society, the lot of the p 
classes po\ erty and wretchedness > " . lty 0 { 

' What are the objections to a state of voluntary eq _ . aC . 
wealth and community of property 5 And can they be 
tonly answered ? ” 

‘ Is the position of Mr Owen correct, that man is not propc 
the subject ot praise or blame, reward and punishment ^ 

** Would the arts and sciences flourish under the co-opem 
'ystem }" 


n „ THE TERM ••SOCIALIST" ^ 

RISE' OF THE T e tteir condi- 

■• Can tie working classes ' T e ™™' tc o{ wages, or by benefit 
tion by combinations to rm ‘ * ted b y them ? ” ial 

societies and similar mean der f ve d from nature, or ro 
-** Is the right of property denv 

compact ? ” tresses of the country at n u 

" Are the present distresses oi _ 

redundant population ? *’ 1 (i ialist » must have been oi 

In these debates the term Co-operative Mag 

It is found for the first time m ™ which Robert Owen 
November, 1827-“ * e sa ®® £™ tte , a series of articles under 
published, in The New Harmony ctive - social m 

L beading "Social ^“VT^ch older ; itsonpnWi; 
juxtaposition to sell-love is o , well-known verses 

be traced back to Alexander Popes 

Essay on Man : — , the S0 ul ; 

« So two consistent faotio ® ^ the w hole. 

And one regards iteeU. the gen eral frame. 

Thus God and Natur , , be the same. 

And bade self-love and soc _ love anb social 

With Owen and his adherents tosvev^ ^ to each 

were not only not the same, brti dual competition, 

other. Self-love found its expression ^ In a footnote to a 

while social meant communis co P pera tors, the editor 
communication of 'the Brighton jo-ope ^ ^ o{ a com- 
Thc Co -operative Magazine obser t labo ur (capita 

modity consisted both of prese ^ . etber ft is more bene 

stock), and the main question was wl M ^on.” Those who 
that this capital should be m*vidu indivi( iual employers 

argued that it should be in the h^dsjf^ ^ q{ Jaines Mill 
were the modem political econo should be common we 

and Malthus, while those who thought it fho ^ based then 

“ the Communionists and ocl doc trines of Robert w ’ 
demands on moral grounds, on _ -r obn Gray, Lecture o 

* Co-operative Magazine, l8z6> JwBam Thompson, Lab 

Human Happiness, 1825, Appen - > Arch* v - 

Rewarded, 1S27, p. 106. oq 1 footnote). I- 

» Co-operative Magazine, 1827, 5 2 und 3 Heft, pp- 3/" 

fur dit Geschichte des Sozialismns, 19 > 
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. che theory o. Inborn J>'™ <»“ "'” Ch “* 
the injustice of the existing order 

3 -sooausi OEOOCT.O-.S M* (onn w 

It s hardly poss ble lor an E“S p ,„ clf I« eseraiwS 

adequate rdea ol the chnm t In* 0n i y , German o 


wequate idea ol the charm \ Only a C,v. — 

on Ins ancestors ol ncatlj a “"“J ^ ,„dustnal revolution 

ehll able to leel it lot he Urea nearer the ^ ^ M shld y 
and all the social lerment that tt prod h dec doped 

ate Karl Slart-th, last pert dterple Uost ol the 

, the labour telue theory to its faal scholarship 

control em es ol German and Bn e™ ^^ rogb t out m 
concerning Manes Cap lot ' “ ,h “ , d tomd Kicardo 

the years tat seen >6>o »d ,830 » ^“^nssle and 


the years bet teen iS’O and >830 '“ ^Uncol tussle “> d 
Enghshmen at that t me st 11 1 bed a good g 


E.U£1»IU»™> 

lound pleasure m econoro c theories. labour w ® 5 

Adi -talk and Datad Kirardo rn assnming th.l bjbo^ 


i assumi“6 . _ 

ntUUl sss.ss. — - — s f _ -11 thing 8 

theongmal purchase money w hich precedes 


and that m the early and rude state ol &ocie ^“'^ f r i a nd * 
both the accumulation of stock and the *PP ro P . transferring 
exchange value was kno vn committed the 50 aal 

concepts of advanced commercial societies to r a rate 
state m ssluch economy was self suff ang “ d «f^ on<1 vi 
exception Any Chnst an missionary or «®>eu enence 

Used lands could expose that error by relating gives 

with members of tribal soaetes When a s ® va a bag of 
handfuls of gold nuggets for a necklace of glass beads deare 
diamonds for a cart and a span of oxen he merely to cjn _ 

or uta ty without any reference to the quantity o or 

bodied m the goods exchanged. The meaning o which 
intrinsic value is Dtl ty or the virtue of a thing a qu y 
resides in it and renders it desirable Anstotle regal , 0T 
utility of a thing as the foundation of \ alue. He held ot 
exchanging th ngs for use as proper and natural while tra 
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DEDUCTIONS *k» wca® a price 

haying things .or me purr- - 

to they cost to "T 0 ?' Juries in order to entort e^p ^ 
that a trader was buying , P thein i In regarding hang c- 

from the people who ne had no ldc! V . o{ ] a bour 

natural he implicitly ^ c ^ glng equal quanhUes 
value, which really rnean ‘ buycr and scllcr ' q{ Aristotle 

to the mutual benefit o similar to tl ^ a re 

Shakespeare's view °l va Juc ^ ^ Hcctor and Tro 

In Troilus and Cressida (act -, 

discussing the meaning 0 1 • t doth cost 

■ dt 

- .. . 

^ r^Tntrinsich value ” ^.^^cendancy 
John Loche also held ar0S e only with their 

The concept o ^ho hod <° ■> J e title to pro- 
oi the commercial clashes. Labour, f * va i ue> is a 

property against mediae measure of exc c oer ty. Ethi- 

- perty and the foundation a concep tions of p 1 ? ce aga inst 
theory in opposition to ^ va tue justifies co ^ at tra ding 
cally, the theory of excha . ® tlc by denionstr, S tlie re- 

' Canon Law and against of labour and wa 

meant an exchange of equa <4 ^„+; v elY advanced 

fore, equitable and jus in a comp ^ and labour 

This theory, having _ c 0C iety, where P _;talist labour, 
trading and manufacturing d5> me aTi s cap t ^ ^ 

were largely united in the s ^ of the 

i.c„ labour exercised by th rinte nding <jap seventeenth 

organising, managing, an and it arose ! t 0 f property^ 5 ; 

capitalist- It is an English theory ^ thought £ om Sir 

century, sed no English ec cas utc of ” j political 

labour as the foundation and EngUs h leaders 
William Petty to Eicardo et t’s translation). 

> Aristotle, ^ " overn mcnt. II- 5- 

» John Locke, Of 



„o OWENITE AND RICARDIAN 

were so dear., the, °Hene= 

here ot labour value that they MS „ tahen «P «■*“ 

the confusion that arose a hen that theory 0»U » 

by their less fcenmmatogloUortcrs or y renal its 

cLrfd analyse ot the hrstory ot that rmoep 

original meaning c;. r WDliam P« tl > 

The author ot the cichange-value ‘ h “Df cr!1 I t , and a 

the son ei a dottier the reason, ngs 

teal Stic intellect ot the highest order _ vn . en with enqu> r,es 

do not form a separate treatise butareinterv ^ p 0 UUcd 

concerning public affair* His Tre ise ^ latter booV 

At thmetic contain his most original thou 0 b a occasioned 
was written in refutation of one ot those pen 1 ^ land and the 

bv cnes and lamentations about the decay o Living 
overwhelming and increasing p*. tr.de 

in the seventeenth century when middle-class tfae oa tioO 

and commerce were growing when the whole l 1 ^ roone y 
vas being commercialised Petty asked himself 
and what did it measure ? And he replied p n? land 

Our silver and gold we call by several names 111 opo n 

by pounds shillings and pence But that which I vro natur al 
this matter is that all things ought to be valued by M to 

denominations which is land and labour that is sQC b 

say a ship or garment is worth such a measure of tan fyjbst 
another measure of labour lor Labour is , t 

and active principle of wealth as Lands are the mo ex 
what labour ? Is it only labour in factory mine an 
done by property less hands ? Petty's reply was certain 

Suppose a man could with his own hands plant a 
scope of land with corn that is could dig plough harrow 
reap cany home thresh and winnow and had vn _ __ 

wherewith to sow the same I say that this man after 
subtracted bis seed out of the proceed of his harvest 80 ^ 

what himself has both eaten and given to others in exchang ^ ^ 
clothes and otf er natural necessaries the remainder of corn 


vu a uivmai necessaries iuc itjii.»iv.v— 

‘Sir tVOliam Petty Economic IVnhnjs Hulls edition l8 ^' 
pp 65 44-3 
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DliUuv>A^ iw . But 

^ and trne “£*£. 

a further, though collatera , q ? x anS wer, so m tUne 

money this corn or rcntis , saV e within the an ^ 
money which another mdiudu ; d bunscK * h " y 

over and above his expense P ^ travel mto a coun^ 

produce and make it, viz- refinC it, bring * to e the sa me 

where is silver, there dig . corn ; coin it. ” , Qod { 0 r 

where the other man Panted gathering als 

person working all the ^^/^.Qcuring himself 

his necessary' livelihood a esteemed of equa ^ the 

say, the silver of the one ™ pC rliaps twenty o^n • o{ a 

the com of the other ; the o ^ . fc {ollo% vs thaU ^ P^ ^ 

other twenty bushels. I 0 { silver. { labour. 

bushel of this com to be an oun* qua nti ties of * { ^ 

merce thus consist in exc ia ounce of si v . ^el 0 f 

O, " ii a man can bring to 1 Lond» ^ ^ prod . bnsh ^ 

earth in Peru in the same 1 j t he other. °' ’ ces of 

com, then one is the natural pnee of ^ ^ get two ounc^ ^ 

son of new and more easy mi ^ onCj then cae teris 

silver as easily as former y be{ore at 1 g ’ de penJs 

cheap at ten shillings as i and cheap { life.” 2 

fmL. . ■ • ^^'SStotbaoec^Xtteoty, 

upon the few or more han s . - g his exchang ^ busi- 

It is clear that Petty, in <^ho fvorits and "ginning, 

had in mind a man with capi tla y of d exchange, 

ness. All this work, -^lities, t«»^' 
managing, production of Suc h labour ‘ 

constitutes the value of a measure wage 

and the quantity of such b*o«® ^ patty with "g"*, at 
And now, what was the ; op roanagein e n t of ^ excha nge? 

i labour employed under * odu ction, trans J- 0 ^ e rs who employ 
any part of the process of P clotbiers and dy plenty 

Petty said, “ It is observed^ when com ® » scarce l y to be „ 
great numbers of poor peop me iy dear, eat or rather 

M the labour of the poor i i a t>our on y 

had at all, so licentious are ey , Jb i p. 51. 

< n A -2 _ ' 


‘ lb., p- 43 - 



,* OWENITE A® RICARDIAN 

.-I."**""*” T«.« H®» 

to d Uto «“* «“> “ ”L tato »P ««* 

tie conta™ > tat * She sooato °“' y 3 

by their less discriminating followers or by^ will «to> ,B 

original meaning ,, s . r William Tetty. 

The author o! the exchange value theory craft5 and a 

the son ol a clothier the observer of many ' zoning* 

realistic intellect o! the highest order » wt h enquiries 

do not form a separate treatise butareinterw ^ political 

concerning pubhc affairs- His Trt ***™ Xhe latter book 
Arithmetic contain his most original thoughts ^^ooed 

was written in refutation ol one of those penod P ^ t he 

by cnes and lamentations about the decay o “ jjvuig 
ove^httos ail mcrasmg t»»» ol l-P mia uadt 
in the seventeenth century when middle-class nation 

and commerce were growing when the ™‘ twas money 
was being commercialised Petty asked himself Wim 
and what did it measure ? And he replied E CR land 

Our silver and gold we call by several names an n 

by pounds shillings and pence But that which wo natux al 

this matter is that all things ought to be value y M to 

denominations which is land and labour that is ^ gU£ j, 

say a ship or garment is worth such a measure o an i a tber 

another measure of labour for Labour is , 1 

and active pnnciple of wealth as Lands are the mo 
what labour? Is it only labour in factory, mine an 
done by property less hands ? Petty’s reply was certain 

Suppose a man could with his own hands plant a . 
scope of land with com that is could dig plough hatro'W 
reap cany home thresh and winnow and had wi 
wherewith to sow the same I say that this man after ' ^ 
> subtracted bis seed out of the proceed of his harvest a 11 ^ 

what himself has both eaten and given to others in exchange^ ^ 
clothes and other natural necessaries the remainder of com 
'Sir William Petty Economic Writings Hulls edition j89<} 
PP 68 m-5 
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DEDUCTION* — most ca5K , 

IKST? ssSsss^S 

The labourer’s share being loyme nt, come to th p 

sistence, be must, in times of ^^J^se the labourer s * g 
Also, when the prices of com^ 8 ffiake h im hve, « ^ 
must rise with the price of ^ {amUy by his labour, 

not being able to maintain himself an 

comes to the parish.’ 1 popular writers, u d 

In the the so^e of 

trained economists, fail , j a bour being t 

wage labour, and merely wrote 

wealth. d %ve ll deserved aut ion { 

Adam Smith, by his great and w ^ o{ tke meamng 

the confusion, although . { wa ges he spea tion 

the labour concept, ^ d w hich supphes ° , 

labour as the creator of that fund ^ ^ ,, It is but equity ^ 

with the necessaries and conv labourers who e ’ aS hare 

he says. “ that they, if. should have 

and lodge the whole body o aS t0 be thcms I; c h. 8, 

of the produce of their ^ o/ Nat*ons^} o{ cap ital, 

fed, clothed, and lodge 1 different employ™ capitals 

section 4). In treating o „ tke persons % . tke 

»<= holds/as a matter ol course, that ^ ^ 

are employed in any of those raw mate ’ tkose 

raw materials, in manufactur in distn*** ^ 
porting raw and manufac labour ers ; their dit y 

goods, axe themselves P rod *f J^es itself m f e "° rice the 
properly directed, fixes generally adds 0 .. n The 

upon which it is bestowed, a " dg ce a nd consumpt . ■ 

value at least of their own ^^urer, of the mer^n 
profits of the farmer, of the of the goods whic 

retailer, are all drawn from pp . 57. 7 1 ’ st ^' 

1 John Locke, TPor^, l8l2> 


o 
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„ jmyn with coTa 

,0 talk. Wberelta »ta> to. » expect K 

stoll produce P " to ^ d |to L. .to common W 

necessary it seems But trnrttai " . of all people 

oiGcdstouldbeupplcd lotto comitaC Jfte die »d 

much rather than the ta. tonld he ‘“^Lrorwealth. - 
brutish part ol manbarl to the preiota »! >»”» 

Wap labour «at esuden.ll reprded by 1 e.ty ^ 

mlenota.tocm^ev-l Grepta 

Exceedingly instmctise in to respect m 16S6 

King In to treatise on tl e various classes , nr 

he taw up a table o! the national .name to toa and 

which he stated that there were at that trm s ^ 

Males 5t. S» .tabes who *** *** ^ leased the 
2447 000I annually and 349 000 f amJieS . ., tler bei°S 
national wealth by 62- oool annnallj amengtt^ ' 
the families of wage-labourer*-*.* them actually 

working men who thus not only created nothm & omlst but 
decreased the national meome King was no . ju the 

merely gave expression to the opinions that pr was 

seventeenth century Labour as the foundation ^ isans 
the labour of the cap tabsts or of handicraftsmen a ^ to0 ls 
who worked in their own workshops and with * _ ^d 

and generally managed their business of buying F roa , other 
selling and the same applies to the yeomen fanners 
land possessing peasantry valuable 

John Locke m speaking of labour as making tn 5 s jjjjour 
does not discriminate between capitalist labour and waS 
but his whole point ol view was that of the P r0 P^ e ^tish 
and workshops since his arguments were intended ® a ^ e 
the truth of his propos tion that labour was the only lefP 
title to property for * tB labour which puts the grea ^ 
of the value upon land without which it would scar ^ 
worth anything I think it will be a very modest 0 { 

turn to say that of the product ol the earth useful to t e 

»Sir William Petty Economc Writings Hull* edition * 9* 
PP *74-5 . _ t 

•Gregory King YaluraJ ani Pol.ii cai Oburcalutns W ^ 
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The labourer’s share being loyme nt, come to th j p s 

sistence, he must, in times o rise the laboure 

Also, when the prices o commodes him hve, or else 

- nmst rise with the pace oftlungs^ ^ by Ws labo ur, 
not being able to maintain not be ing 

comes to the parish. _ v popular writ . ^ 

In the eighteenth ^ u t r y’ discriminat e between cap^^ o{ 
trained economists, fail x \ ab our being t 

mge labour, and merely wrote oi 

wealth. _ d we il deserved aut ion > ’ Q j 

Adam Smith, by his grea a ^ awa re of the me ^ 
the confusion, although e ' { wag es he spea< nation 

the labour concept. In ^ fund which supphes the n 
labour as the creator of that fund ^ ^ It is but equ^^ 

with the necessaries and conve labo urers who ee s ’ sbare 

he says, " that they, t.e., th e S sbou ld have su w 

and lodge the whole body o . , our ^ to be tliems v ^ g> 

of the produce oftheir own ^ ^ q{ ’ cap ita l, 

fed, clothed, and lodge 1 different empl°y m capitals 

section 4). In treating of the df (< erso ns whos P 

bo bolds, as a matter of course, that ^ ^ 

are employed in any oi . tboS e raw. mat ’ tbo se 

raw materials, in manuf ^materials, in dis v/hen 

porting raw and n^^^ourers ; 

goods, are themselves pr rea \i z es itself m . ce tbe 

properly directed, fixes a generally adds o The 

upon which it is bestowe , a . tena nce and consum ^ and 

value at least of their own ™ ^ aC turer, of the m • 

profits of the farmer, of the ***** oi the goods whic 

retailer, are all drawn from pp. 57, 7 X » se %' 

t rohn Locke, Works, 181*. 
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two firot product uud the two last b») ' j.^t.ve Utx® 

cap Ul puts into motion a greater q»“ ul > Jj but 

than that of the farmer Not only ^ S ^ ^tourers 

hia Ubounng attleareproductiae laboured (to do pter 

and Vabounng attic etc (li I book 0 “ As the mam 

we have a tnnsfonnat.on ol the scene and actors ^ 

^um.hecrationofw.Utha.dsatoa^th.W ^ 

while wage labourers are put on « e swn tbe dearer 

further we proceed in our reading of Adam S ^ ^sti 

grows the conviction that he meant that “P wth the rise 

tuted the source ol wealth and value n 0 p® on 

of civil government Smith unhesitating y 0 f many 

that the owners of property acquired it by wb j e the 

years or perhaps of many successive generations 
labouring poor are described as swaj edby the P*f by these 

of labour and love of ease and enioyment an ^ a ) 

passions to invade property (16 hook 5 P 
It b but necessary to collate these passages in or Ada® 

at a glance the inconsistencies and confusions in 
Smith was entangled. io q of 

The same remarks apply to Colquhoun On pag ^ 
his Treat se the manufacturers proprietors and ^g, 

accounted as productive labourers while on page * IQ . 
the song ol poverty as the creator of the wealth o na ^ 
David Ricardo is free from these inconsistencies _ Qnse - 
tusions but fails to think out his theories to their 
quences. He regarded labour as directed and managed 
cap talist as the foundation and measure of exchange- ^ ^ 
But which labour ? The labour of wage-earners and ca .. 

1 ving labour or circulating cap tal to the exclusion o 
captal Ricardo assumed that capital employed in 
facture agriculture etc. was composed of two portions— 
fated and circulating the fixed capital or machinery an 
materials do not create any new value but only add to the r 
duced <x handled commodity as much value as they lost by 
being used up or wntten of! in the process of production 
distribution On the other hand orculating capita* was « 



DEDUCTIONS FROM RICARDO 

real source of exchange-vah^^ or the 

- t° 0 f SaSng Z P f - 

theory is, however, quite ^^talists start 
of the distribution of P ro ^- ^ But one possesses mor 
manufacturing with equal capital • q{ fixed capital, and 

pensive machinery, or a 5? ’ ^ b oor, since his circulating 
therefore, has less to spend on hvmg^ folloW ing the theory of 
capital is smaller. The othe ? cap ital, and makes it as a g 
Ricardo, cares more for manufacturer woihd 

- as possible. Were Ricardo tight, the 1^ ^ ^ high r profits 

create a larger amount of new sho ws that equal capita 

than the former.' Expenence^owev ^ ^ ^ o{ industrj. 

employed in the same industry the market all diffe 

yield, or tend to yield, equal eax**^ differences between the 
ences in the composition o capital, disappear, w 

amounts of fixed and f CU l at r J ital determines profit and pn ^ 

total amount of the employed caph d or competition 

It is no use replying that supply ^ allthat , and resided 
equalise price and profit, for Ric ■ {acto r of his t e ry 

it as a disturbing, but “ '“^^anue with the reabtus 

Moreover, were Ricardos theory Mton ishing 

oi economic We, the “^es, since the Economic 

wealth, as measured by exC . ^ Ricardo himsel a 
Revolution, would be displaced living labour, 

that the introduction of machi ^ d ye t the national mco 

i.e., diminished circulating cap . a and India employ 0 r 

grew by leaps and bounds. ^an either Great r . 

and absolutely more living a the j ess the former co ^ 

the United States of America , the latter coun ts in 

""‘"are suffering from lack of cap * ^ ke t s and hives 
. constantly on the look-out for new mar ^ development 
. ordcrtoplcc=th f su ? iuscap.t^ nt O nth century. 

England since the end of population of 

to King, England and ^'^out forty-three ven 

had then amational mcom population of 

In r,i 3l England and Wales, with a p P 
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. mvEN , nE AND EICAKDIM* ISFU^CES 

M - "SSStSSj 

happened m the meantme to account dBcovcn® 

and value * The advent o! ■*£'*”““ ibsot d hehet that 
and higher organisation It is »>“*' maohine should 

an dliterate boy and female .orUrMtoe ^rfcy ,he 

create new values while *?”„ ^“““Sions ol counUess 
embodiments ol genius and the h '.. h ^ should be barren 

ages ot collect.! = human thought and endear our . 
ol economic values , 0 r the new wealth 

the surplus earnings ov cr the pnmc cort rf pens labour 

produced annually can theteiore not be thereml^ bW1[ (feed 
(circulating capital! only but ol the a com mcrcial estab- 

capitil) as well A factory a modem lam d ,«oveiy. 

lisbment embody the labour ol . n an d didriba 

organisation management transport proa scientific 

tl indeed the penods o! technol^l invenUon^^ 

and geographical discos enes and introdueti o{ we3 lth 

economic organisation constitute epochs in th qua htieSof 

and value. And these are maml> the work of «*4 o{ ^alth 
a high order The active agent then in the prod te pro- 

is mind and as it was mainly under Uie system pn^ons 

petty that the human mind brought about t j^ve 

discoveries and organisations the new wealth vr capital- 

been yielding takes therefore the form of property j^ge 

And by the expenditure and new creations of capital ^ ^ 

values of the commodities are measured Exchange- ^ 
lust as much to do vnth wealth as the yard or the poun 
wth the length or w eight of thmgs It is merely a meas 
its expression under the present system is money ” ___ on jy 

preclude error it is necessary to add that just as the yara ^ 

measure dimensions because it has itself certain duneosi 
just as the pound measures weight because it has *tseU g 1 ^ ^ 
so money measures value because it is itself valuable or ^ 

% ahiable thin gs t e on things which embody a certain qunu 
capital. 



DEDUCTIONS Z 

We have seen “d'to «>e concept of prota*v= 

and Ricardo have fallen ™th« 0 » y bn a d greehs 

labour. Errors “Je is reason » 

instructive rite. the* trajhs • they had no' * 

st:* oi “gsszz-f* 

tee. This can be dearly p» Econom ic Revolution^ A 
social critics of the time of tb the n re-organising 

themsaivin thec^riahst^ ^ and ‘“”“J mar!tatt e 

mic basis of society, , producer. „ n a 

, . +VlP labourer the real pi times m ean a 

monger, and m the la writers of thos r as 

that h, " manufacturer ‘*^ actnre .» Manubct^ o( 

" workman employed i an ,, employer of 1 ^ jn 

meaning the owner of „ ayS Charles Ha , a 

later origin. " Trade or traffic^ ^ ^ or and g^ug^ 
buying and selling article P ^ t he product ob ^ 

profit by them. These etc . j ro m who^^ not 

of the labourers, mam a } & ,, value ; a profit other q{ the 

tained for less than their j ore shares or a ena hling 

be made. The tradesman, thereio . _ The means ena o 

fruits of the labour of the P°°^ q * { the product of the 
tradesmen to share or ta '® ts it into their P 01 tkem with 

the poor, is their capita , ' k on> and to P r0VJ . to give 

materials to the artificers t ^at account is supP work- 

immediate subsistence, an ^ ^ D { the production^ ^ {ound in 

the tradesman a just clai tbe sa me views ar on- 

man’s hands ." 1 Substantially th^^i^t literature since r 20 ^ 

the .whole socialist and an Wiliia ® 1 was 

wards. Ravenstone, T’ £ d that the capi ro duct- 

the leaders of Chartism, a va lender of the me . ra tc 

non-productive and was he extorted a usuno^^ ^ 

ion to the wage-labourers, ^ edition 1850. PP- 5 

•Charles Hall, Effects 0} 
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rSrr^r, 

and mine, while the labour ol *“*“*“ o{ Rrcardo. lor he 

productive ol value kinds oi 

see £sl -S£= ~zsz;£3l 

the labour oi conveying the cotton to the Ubour 

stockings are to be manufactured . • • • q{ the labour ol 
oi the spinner and weaver fourthly. po bul idmgs and 

the engineer, snuth earpentn the V^ul dealer, 

machinery . «tUy. the labour of thett { ^ ^ 

and oi many others ^ agS ^ . tllff things lor 

ous kinds oi labour determines the 1 U “V. ^ ,Lrdo Prtncip^ 
which these stockings will be exchanged (R»card . 

fS iXu » Another cnUcal 

by the more revolutionary soaalists Irom the Ricard ha sed 

w^ges - Ubour like all other things which may 
, and sold, 1 says Ricardo 1 Ins its natural and its _ t0 

The natural pnee oi labour is that price whi is ^ce, 

enable the labourers to subsist and to perpe ua ^ jn 
without either maease or diminution . " 1 labour will 

the price oi food and necessaries, the natural price o 
nse , with the {all in their pnee the natural price o m »,lete 
iah" , From this statement, which is by no means co ^ 
the conclusion was drawn that, under the capitalist sys ■ ^ 
wages oi labour could never amount to more than a minim ^ 
means oi subsistence No matter how much the workman 
duccd, his real wages would always tend to that minim 
Moreover, by this Ricardian law oi wages, the poor mus ^ 
poorer and the nch ncher 1! tor instance, the workman 
duced necessaries enough lot two persons, he would get h 
produce , rf, by reason oi inventions and improvements, hep 
duced enough for ten persons, he would only get one-tenth o 


deductions from '***^ 'JZ 

produce ol Ws labour ’ ^®S“mutethepr^tonoi 

■r-^“SSr« n0t matt “ “rfor^^the political 
ks reward. It real V ^ taxes were, or ^ ^ laW of 

country was govern . tba t concerned h duc tion, 

- parties did, for the main thing » capitalist m ode of ^ 

wages, which, being » c * ^ reforms that di no the 

could only peri* and therefore not *rtu 

cage problem tvere mere tmkenug. ^ 

attention of Labour. a p the marks o ^ 

This criticism. -Web bears ^ t be Imd ^ ^ 

conception of social h e, that notwi ma rket 

of Ricardo. He clearly P^» ^ na tural *££ 4 , be 
tendency of wages to con . et y ( f Q r an inde 1 ^ natura l 

- rate ma y> in an ^principles’ chap- 5)- of U fe. But - 

constantly above it ( , ve p as necessar t capi- 

- price includes convenience ^ rC f u sed to be ie .. oU tlook 

the revolutionary sociah progressive. that 

talist society could be un proving, , ^ dynam*^ one . 

was statical, and they the ir exaggera mo ted the 

were operating on social d rat her than P ce of 

sided assertions they and the moral ess 
recognition of the righ s o P,; ec ts of moral 

Socialism. . t moS t writers or J su { nations, 

The truth appears to be ^ sdence , and history ^ ^ 
philosophy, social an eco ^ phenomena w na which 

form their conceptions no but from 1 P^ oVCS {aster than • 

process of shaping them ^’^temalworl ation precedes 

already belong to the p • - nd objectiv a e merges 

the operations of the hum *• the owl of , - ctive and, 

subjective logic. Or, as e & „ x p 0 this pm e J tbose sources 
from its hiding after sunS { error must be ad e prejudices 

perhaps, inevitable source passions politics, 

of error that have their ongm m on f^/doctrines, 

man. They combine to ^ ^as of 
economics, ethics, and i ? ^ Seated controve 
contradictory hypotheses, Rechts (P f 

, G.W.F. H=g.b 
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THE COOPERATIVE SOCIALISTS 

I —GEORGE MUDIE AND THE " ECONOMIST 

Robert Owen’s failure to win the confidence and the ear o{ ^ 
London artisans was retrieved by George Mudie, a Scotch 1 
nahst and printer who came to London about 1820 Tberea^ 
but few biographical data of this Owcnite pioneer He st 
at Edinburgh, where he made himself obnoxious by his °PP°^ 
to established ideas and apparently did not finish his studie • 

He gradually dulled mto loumalism. and tn iSlS °< lS ‘? 
craployed at a newspaper in Glasgow At that time he 
=ta*dy acquainted wuh Ouen’a teadl.tigs and deals 

ne end of 1820 he was reporter to the Morning Chronicle 
the great Liberal daily of the metropolis It appears from no 
•eft by Francis Place that Mudie owed his position to a rW** 
mendation of James Mill who was an intimate friend of ™ 
Bhck the editor m-chief of that paper Place speaks ** 
Paraguigly of Mudie from which it may be inferred that thela’trt 
from the beginning an Owemte agitator among the workup 
«> From January. 1821, to January, 1822. he edited The 
r,' ’ 1 paper devoted to the propaganda of Owen 

^ and co^^^ u descnbcs ltsdf M .. A pgnodical !»£*■ 

S" 17 f ,h ' °< St'rty projected *» Rob 7 

o! the * p “ 01 ““•“■on lor ,n,ptot,n 6 the condition* 
■Ute torlr ug da, dunug the,, cent, nuance ot the,, pr«“‘ 
Tf T 111 1 “'“5 Pfttctpfe tree (.) That poverty 

i llT 1 ’ ,k ' W «f cttul, eed-oc, et.ee, but aHhof 
influence 7 ,,7' that 'flnersnee of true pnnaptes and 
etSSL W o» ™ : (a) that tvtule the 
and the bolV 0 { L^ feVailcd - P°' ert > must necessarily increase. 

k o' k ”»» tnuety gro» . (3) Unit the knowledge a* 
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GEORGE MU DIE AN baJlish poverty, and 

practice oi true principles ' v0 ^ d d ^ger oi want; (4) 

place mankind above the the goods of hfe ^ 

power of producing su P e ^ populated country, e nt 

so great, even in this tfecWy P P h e number of the p 

was capable of sustaining * . (5) that the 

population in security and kn0%vlcdge as certmn y 

the true principle would a s _ that knowledge a 
as it would diflusc plenty f0t “ B ;r ta tollcctuol ° “ 

would build up the P"f" » subdue vice, destroy m.J7 
nation, would in a greet ^“^the aim and end 
promote virtue, and lea and man> 

human effort. ranacities of na u ver y 

Looking at the product! ^uld exist. Even ^ q{ 

there was no reason why mi had been ^ The 

early stage of society ea , ndividuals could con^ ^ ^ 
producing more than s cultivation of the taught 

first progressive steps ” % praised production, and taj^ 

making of implements h - pa inst poverty- A v/here 

man how to protect , society in ’ tl)e 

■ the more so in the presen rea tlng all the f aC1 _ a t>i e of 
science and mechanism were p^man was now e None 
orndnr.tion of wealth , on could con -fc- the. 
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on enoneom praapto tbe U>OT ttTSwrt 

Urn mt.nl tendencies, and id ml rf , ich mdmdffll 

rives The irtal enot teas «“<*““ „d ottoation 

to teen placed m almost even, and to the 

indirect opposition to the interest oi other Intow ^ e 

crest ol soaety - In consilience oi “Jh^ttM 

powen .1 soaety score neve, b,mi 5 ht « “ f .! 

operation bnt on the contrary «•» 

really useful and necessanf articles, poductmn 

bounds e! demand The possessor «' «^““t fte needs oi 
always had in met., not the interests oi societj . ^ 

an but only oi those who could pay remun V ^ in 
sumption governs production . not a sing o( capital 

motion unless it promised to promote th ® er “ consumption 
And as in present aroumstances. the erode erf « J ^ 
was narrow, the productive forces arid not {rom the 

lull capaaty The result was poverty t* asserted 

wretched condition oi the labouring classes, it mus ^ the 
that even the posscssmg classes were not n«x V The 

faahhes for the production M nehes wool }n ,ts 

opposition of interests, the waste that compe pto gress 

tram were paralysing production. and impeding the prog 

of knowledge oaeUeS, but 

The civilised nations did not in reality, form j or 

aggregates of warring individuals. Everybo y tinT , s were Vept 
himself , there existed no bond of union , the na prison** 

together by force and compulsion press laws, null ans > on 
t and gallows. The constitutions and institutions 

anti-social pnnaples. The imperfections of govemme ^ ^ 

misconduct of rulers were not the causes of the mul ^ 


misconduct of rulers were not the causes of the mul 
from which mankind was suffering but the consequenc ^ 

anti-social pnnaples on which society was based Edition 
they prevailed there was no remedy for poverty *’° . (]0n 

to our productive powers and no reduction of the P°f _^ ence 
could avert the calamities that threatened ns If t n9 

were to bless our plains with double fertility, if foreign t# 
were to poor a superabundance upon us they would but acceie 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE A ^ ^ ! 

the arrival of our greatest J the consumption of the 

ment, and, consequently, a s ci rcle 0 f production, 
masses and a narrowing o W as easy to disco 

Having recognised the source °f^ & harmo ny o{ mterests 

^ co = 


or on co-oveid-uiu^, — cnnerers - ... - , 

The working classes being the gr ^ form villages 

must follow the advice o 0 cou id that be accomp 15 
unity and co-operation. . a no t capital the source 

without the aid of capital . ^ crea tive powem 

power of production ? litical economists, bu , 

capital had been spread by ' *» ^fce n or the true power 
reality, capital was neither e ^ was the land, an 
of production. Tire source of P r0 ^° ontan eous gifts of nature 
real power of production bey° n , more products e \ 

wasLlabour of man, rendered mfimt^ ^ or of 

combined. Capital, far from labour( or rather °* 1 . 
production, was the produc de but follow, pro uc 

co-operation. Capital did not precede had no power 

Labour might go on without capital but 

of multiplying itself without labour. o{ The Economy 

These views, developed m the tfce London journey . g 

Mudie had spread, in x8zo, am S ^ ^ most enterpr g 
printers and he succeeded m happened towards the 

of them to make an experiment , ™ that encouraged 

end of 1820, and it seems that it was 

Mudie to issue The Economist. cie ty 

2 .— the co-operative AND p0 mted a com- 

The London printers, influenced by ^ %vh ich they would 

mittee to investigate a co-operative y ^ ^ 1 

be able to continue their usu ^ v 2 e ^co-operative society o 
money for the purpose of estabhs g - ment was to be 
production. The first stage of the . J ^ dubbing together 
association of co-operative ous able to buy aT S 

their household expenses t ey , or the same money, 

quantities of the means oi subsistence 



THF COOTTBATUF ««««* 

j'.'irr i„i,Lr>- 

an 1 hwroonw,**. wtio* kv* .bowml to*. h> 

, i 2 y> IW» tnp'i'» ni f annum 

unSnU n *•> ««" “' r -1 »*“"« 

thxu «UU»* * tanl <ot ^ 

their own empl yen . , *. e R cr <»rt wMrti t*» 

Marti i^« e mlrresMrr than U I- f lrf tl oof'' 4 St 

tonrntw itt-rf T«* ‘ I JmwmW 1 ": 

to r»t **I<«*“ 1 4 1™ 1 " 1 ",„ , 1 f, M wn* 
a tody ol *.mkmt» lh > , aLtnHnnl 

not uVt out nanntKtunm "ft*.' I , t hum. 

»* U»l OBI ,^X£°£out*n!v» 

and to. .0 toll m or a - I ■*-*».. *^^2, <»» «■»> 
ty a iait oxcl aoer *• ft" -‘ c the F - . aw l i-uV.1 

mu domo.ic irdual-y and ir.rnml) tan an to 
*oto op™ tcno.ale and «>l*rr to lotnt , 0 to 

„ mad, mote vatott- u, II .It m.ttmU ol the «*> ^ ^ 
laboutet to laitmt to mar. alattatet the to™" ’ tmJ u 
tanclowtl-t TV- etnmtty atonal. toll p, 

ot neallh and poatsn-s uu-mp'uyrt y, 0 t 

manual and mechanical energy) o{ e *' ent , , u Unt 

atom . ********** aa-> 


nwt unlimited increase By «»»t faUl and 

this land ol abundance there is to mucl» W* y a , 

want? B> wlat hitherto unaccountable M 7^ 


want? B> wlat hitherto unaccountab c «« r 

it been that this courtry ha* been kept dependent 
nations lor a large portion ol rts lood though its own *° l 
only Increased culture in order to lurnish a ted in Y f 
the agriculturists complain ol malcquate remunen > on 
industry and capital while they axe surrounded b> ^ 

hundreds ol thousands ol hall-starving consumers ? 

Questions are directed to the manulacturers and echo 


J — I ' — e . m c, r*Tliai 

hundreds ol thousands ol halt-starving consumers r 
questions are directed to the manulacturers and scho 
working men only desired the opportunity ol etclvuigtng 
articles lor those they were in need ol ** Let us but be P 
together in contiguous dwellings, and with the commam 
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- PO^ ot iSu-lal !,e » *££ 

and we shall soon show , -i dren and for all. v.v 

ltoing for ogives, for our cta *«C ^ exp end ,t 

onlv he to*** b T c ° mb ” InW injure nobofl 


a rve isoon show « ^““by 

rWngforonrselves.foronrchrldrerc ^ exp cnd.t«e an 5 

only bo banished by comtanrf a . njffie nobody » 
education. Such ®°“^?” S s " bte . ^ ^ the o^ectron^ 

once in full action, wou . t lead to an exc poverty, 

the success of co-operatton , migh ^ ^ yecurrence ; of P° g 
of population, and, eoneeq ^ {0I comfort con ^ morc 

the committee-rephed that wQuld constitute a vhic h 

over the whole commU ™ population than the ^ up 

- elective check upon » ccss P c ould do. They 
resulted from blind improve t So uthey 

their social ideal with a verse from 

“Train up thy ehiidren^Englan^ {ecd th cm 

In the ways ot ngh leSome doctrm • industry t 

With the bread o 1 bu t m thei might 

mere hast thou ^ ^ t ? n their breasts ? Thy 
Thy bulwarks where-- • 

But in their arms • - tvin co-operative 

These lines of Southey """^“^fSd 
> circles, hut, ot course, t iey in the sense ^ Soc iety.’’ 

Training of children e y j the “New ^ g^d Co- 

" wholesome doctrine was . that o ^ ^ E cononn^ ___ 

The London pnnters {o ii 0 wing C ° n jf lisb a village of 

operative Society and r society is t0 eS : rn iture, manu- 

t “ The ultimate object of combining agU ^ q{ EeW 

Unity and Mutual C°'°P^ a ^ projected by . • . g tQ f 0 rm a 

facture, and trade upon th V f tbe Socie y necessaries at 

Wh. The hnmediede o^ tt . n6i th „»ec« K ^ 
fund for the purchase o Eie member . care of their 

wholesale prices ; and (w 1 ^ c o-operatmg cat j on of their 
other) to form arrangem training. . aS possible, to 

dwellings, the superinten ’poses, as ® a ^ y be rs as may 

. children. The Society ^ suC h of its mem 
provide productive employm • 

i The Econom' st (1821). 
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rjSSW- £S- «■«- * -* " 6 

"‘» P * - w «• 

Towards the end ol iS-r the Stwe^ y fo[time inl individuals 
majority of its members were “ ol The B— ^ 

Of Iberal professions The “J “ ^ However 

(end o! January t8aa) was P™' 1 ^ T Ro bcrt Southey 

the co-operative experiment pr -hette attention ex 

who had Mowed it with dose and prop „ed to 

plained the enntse of the failure capital was 

niise£iaoooinshato of£tooeach c^enced w> th 

not forthcoming The expCTiment every way 

insufficient Beans and node, *>«*““*“”?* , 

inconvenient 01 neeess ty therelore it failed. 


3 — abb sii conees r»RA»tn OF TIB cm*** 

The hist Bntish Socialist who (onned on "^“ess 

was the Scotsman Abram Combe ” t „md to 

original and lesa comprehensive than Robot 0*m t « 
him in devot on singleness ol purpose Meoftam»>y 
organising capacity He poorest moreover one peat q ^ 
which his master ladred-u sense ol humour ^leeral 

majority of mankind consisted of men like : A Co he 

socialism would either be possible or superfluous in 
visited New Lanark and came at once under the spe gj. 

He was then a well to-do and prosperous leather manu ^ 

and gradually decided to sink his money in an Owenite 
merit How intense his stud es of Owenism were may 
from his Metaphorical Sketches of the Old and the hew y 


* TJis Ecouomuf (>8*i) • 

» IS No 46 

* Robert Southey Str Thoma t More i 

*34-9- 


1 Collop • 


t 1829 X PP 



0F the CISTERN M7 
ABRAM COMBE’S PARABL ■ flashes o{ genuine 

<m. * >- 

tumour and good-natur q{ c0 mmunism. _ ta bor i c al 

km, as he saw it, and th ,, - n „ parable or the 

his views is contained in the .*»££* P t he British people 

sketch,” which apphes particularly the Cistern 

period oi the Economic e was containe {roin three 

ilhe wealth o! tins gre P.^ cistern was sup P, se stre ams 

ottheir national resources. vers, and seas. . , stat ions by 

streams— agriculture, mmi ^6» conSump tion at spec^ ^en they 

were purified and made fi , d the Cistern , ^ a nd 

hJ* labour, before they reached t ^ ^ necessary^ 

were all put together they co wants, and i by t he 

desirable for the supply o! b ciste m stood a guard j 

Wealth. At the stopcock of the ^to see that the 

name of Competition, whose u what he P u ’ eop le ; 

should only draw out in pjport. £ g o£ 

Cistern should become empty, to™ particular ^stre ^ 

it was also his duty to see ^ given to those or ^ er on 

deficient, encouragement s^o tece ived The 

Those who conducted _ AraW or retain P j or a bout 
the Cistern, which they mig s re ceived an o ^ on they 

labourers who attended the st ^ tllis . etors of 

an pm'Kt-V, -nart of what they P u ’ ,„ P nt to the p i^ants 


was no 
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in some degree corrapomkng to ‘^“"Jla^mdUogreatet 

h ,ghrm»«.t,ontheyr^ed««nolaW ^ ^ 


Dours. . . 11 ci^cs. and the Cistern 

The streams were augmented Iro people employ ® 1 

would have been over lull had not i { , on a nd made 

(orce to settle » d,<puto with * J -^e „ Be roen ot 

tor this purpose large demands on tl«C » m „„„ th e 

the people drained entraordmaiy qwntitw i t lh , t 

C.stOT bnt they were nnabk to sec ‘ me mt0 the 

the streams Honed so abundantly Th t PP ( tbat mt t J 
Cistern so last and the demon* upon it were so Jt jljpptes 

orders could not be toned in snffierentquathty L ^ ^ ^ 

ont, and without producing such an order It ^ o( fl* 
stopcock would not open Moreos er. ignoran m 
people were, they firmly believed that the *ST 2 0 * 

sources ot wealth, and they looked upon when these 

Cistern as ot comparatively little mcn of ^ 

orders were exhausted a ensis broke out Th t^ng the 

nation fancied nnn to be inevitable and. neewa y ^ 
mother ot invention, they introduced paper ' °rde ^ 

great astonishment they found that a piece o pap 
supplies just as well as the piece ot metal had donc - ' de3 

For upwards ot twenty years did these wise men carry . 

tructive war at enormous cost What industry’ an ring 

created, waste and extravagance destroyed , the o ^ 

supplies into the national Cistern, the other drawing much 
a great rate But industry and ingenuity obtain , S ° 
aid from art and science that the Cistern was hep ___ ce 
Finally, the war came to an end , waste and ex rava ^ 
ceased , the paper orders were withdrawn, and me 
again resorted to The sudden shrinkage o! the deman ® ^ ^ 
Cistern, consequent upon the conclusion ot the war an ^ 
introduction ot the metal orders neatly proved fatal 0 
who attended the streams As the Cistern was overflowing 
the streams were gorged, guardian Competition dismisse 
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ABRAM COMBE’S PARABL ' * could not open 

labourers, who, being deprived erf ^ labourers then 

the stopcock and draw what the> not in the least hurt hm 

appliedtohim again, satnng that it , nto thc cistern so that 

ii he allowed them to pour lhc * ‘ {roin there what they 
' they might be able to draw aston ^ in the end not be 
wanted for by doing so the astern they could go on 

fuller than it was at that moment. In whUe injuring no- 

working their stream and satis y ^ ^ got into a pass^ 

body. Competition, hearing ^ as to suppo 

' and asked them if they were such > without metal 

they would be able to draw from tlm was what jw 

orders ? And as to giving the* 1 any hc had aWy 

could not and would not do , > v w hat to do wi 

more wealth on his hands than 1 t0 the poor pro 

he turned them away, showing no and the coun ry 

whowerestarving. Disaffection grew apa 
in a turmoil. . •, its wise men were a a 

A crisis overtook the nation, a seeing all parties 

to account for it. Mr. Common ^ rem edy f° r the m ' 
standstill, gave the people a hm ^ tbe y wanted, mig ds 
occasioned by an excess of supP 1 con tains all that you 
be found. He said, " The Cistern conta ^ tQ , h producers 

desire, why then do you hesitate sen d in ? ^ oU . . ate 

corresponding to the quanti y have ceased to ys 

distress because waste and extravag divide the 

the contents of your Cistern ; but why « ^ fleed feel va^ 

• among those who supply the whole, since YoU sa y, 

while the Cistern can be so eas y %vhy not disnus ^ ^ 

Competition would not allow 1 • «t c j en t metal or vears 

» y , tart her, there ---£££ for 
round, — why not use paper 0 tbe circulation 

had served the purpose well an ' e e order ! t0 

streams, the Cistern, and the P e0 P accustomed 0 

However, the people, not having been^ ^ ^eant • Jh y 

Commonsense, did not understand ^ CoOU nonsense 
rather believed those who told th impr acticable 

' visionary and "Utopian who mn g 
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the 5c3l 

They advised the people to listen totbe ° tgmt forward 

economists. The latter bring £ mcdy c f the distress 

and explain to tlie panf 16 the . vroelully scanty, and 

said that the sources ot product! , ong and nm- 
w hat they had been yielding was detroy" “S' „„doced in the 
1 war ; and even the wealth ntochv^P' “ Uom1 debt 


rV» ; and even the wealth naUonal deb. 

liere was. then, no .other 


,0 " nJK " 

impossible for them to fall again into extravagm 

JTcommonsense. hearing thrs to the 

could no longer contain lumseU. and put q on ^ 

political economists, " Why not give t he , ig hth part 
Gstem equal to what they jot in. t bim short by 

only ? ” Whereupon the political economis ' ^ on such 
sajdng. they did not wish to “ enter into a controv ersy , 

a subject.” 1 . , n ^ s 0 { the Economic 

This was Combe's interpretation of the the 

Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars, the Ban ^ ' M soon 

crisis which overtook the nation inthe > beean to think 

as he had gmped the docUines oi his m^w hc,^^ „ 
oi co-operative experiments, and he found ^bo had 

Archibald James Hamilton (x793-l834l, an . . -I\Yar and 

served under the Duke of Wellington i® e - . Hamilton, 
at Waterloo. Hamilton was the son of General Jota iTSm* fa 
of Dalzell and Orbiston. He met Robert Owen * ety 

DalzeU House dismissed with him the : new ^ 


i8« he made the acquaintance of Abram c ■ -phey 
decided to establish a cooperative store at Edinburg • ^ 

formed a sodety which from the beginning « n > oy r‘ , fiya 
popularity It grew in numbers and prosperity, a 
* Abram Combe, Mtlaphoneal SktUkts, 1823, pp. 


JOHN GRA1 '„. a ycac it collapsed 

handed families joined it, ^ ut ™ k “ per . Undismayed by 
owing to the dishonesty f a ^ {ter formed a community 

this failure, Combe immediate y workmen to live 

in his tanyard. He encouraged t ^ iact ory. This 

j chare in tlie P ru fhe working 

common and to shar among t Co mbe 

experiment also taile > impossible. 1 5 . liic 

men rendered comtnuni y -list experiment o 

made the largest and last ^ which belonged L to , ^ 

He bought Orbiston (near ^^J^unity. Warned by us 
Hamiltons of Dated, and d arra ng«d for a gmdual 

previous failures lie procee communism, 

transition from private p ?$*** to look at Combe ^h 
pleased the communists and 1 5 Native Society, the th 

suspicion. Also the London Co-op^ ^ ^ process 

of nascent Socialism, became J^ Qm m ore P res ® t y ^ s voice 

of Orbiston ; only John Y< co mmunism, bu 

voted all his time and energies sU m of over g^oo 

injury of his own family, all e p . ^ c0 mmunis 

-to the building up of the fe*t ^ t o Orbiston the n^ 
ment. Enmity from opponen - frien ds, and the lab ^ ^ 
of Babylon, zealous criticism impaired the ie lasted 

anxiety which the scheme entai P illness, which 1 

truly Lie socialist pioneer, ^ away in Au^st, W 
exactly twelve months, he p ^ destitu e. 

Combe died a ruined man, leavmg Ins q{ it s master mm 

ton then mat from ted to won » to rap.d eatmetm 

and guiding and helping han , 1 t 

AtthooadofiSard'vasbaataopt. 


4 ._,o»k oteV cistcm forms the 

The idea underlying C-W££££ of J°»" 
subject of the elaborate econ . . n Gray, Social V 

'Register for Orbiston, ..^^dvcnlures in Socialism, *9 
1851, Appendix ; Alex. Cu 
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He Ml Kn*® >! '. .vj-ule iwtclunl in Cheap- ' • 

Kilt as •» »rr nr “f * ;y etemed the C*® 1 >" J* 
lying a ftonghtlcl youth. h c . t,, 111 point ’l 

a careful reader ol tte «*»*P a r over-product wn. 

™ "•' ^ £*«? r*x\ 

•• canc lo tie teatla-.™ tot • , that Cod cooJ 

vaiianoe »•«< >>■' »*«* ”* ttumKirS-N«“ - 

r .vti ban intended lie <M®“ >° M f'" tie fcil 

ZJ «*..•• » m »* 'f 1 f SIS “ «*»= “ ' 

neolt ol huoWmtM* end made eithee 1 * CM ? 
cl<ally tot t«* •' r* pppet »< “>* 

ftey are ortend « "”' ,£”? I! that thil state 

belt* » ; and mbnnal .**■» totead ot « 

ol thins* ottSM “ <» revepd-th.t pod cl it."* TM ®“ ta 

the cHtot ol demand. ought to t' the 

conclusion ol C,ny B. ai »e sec. the same ■• • mJiS , lenn 
Alte. in ahotttve attempt to l®' “? “f” fj , t Instalment 
on paper be read Owen. «nd in Xa/i 5 r u Ut!'h KtiS ’ 

was intended to be the f.rat of • d e veloT roW,t 

the evils of the «*fri enter o! t «** SfrW** ** 
el means by *hkh they might be 1*™^ ^ influcn ce» ol 
pamphlet, though Owexute m spirit, bct ” i . Its author 
other socialist, social tclom. and to™”"” 1 Atww l. The 

tees. Kcaido, Cd'.ohonn. and probably •» ■» 5 , „ Kt e 
leading ideas are : Sodrty is a natural Mill bis 

has implanted in man the desre to associate , re f lir 

ItHow-ran; it has implanted b afflicted 

happiness. II this is so. how ccm.es it that «oc ' . u<5 

with so many evils. so much misery and «™J*J**| 
an~er «. ft, principle on stool, to 

man k founded has been misapplied. The pnn i a> 

satisfies the natural desire ol man to live in toatiy 
« John Gray. Social Sy«£f»". 185*. P- 34 °' 
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filths of their produce, s0cie ty. The who* prmap 

producers who give no equ^ q{ soc i e ty ' nil ** i[on o{ Gray, 

of exchange is falsihe , critical consid > s0 ciahst 

And here we come ^ influe nce on the subseq foun dation 

which exercised considerab t 0 f labour as t sive ly 

' a r°"' 

*?g-£r » £ Vjrjsi 

produced the wealth o ^ rendered serM traders, 

society were either use > £ifiployers, mere i * t ^ QU g^ 

if they rendered no services* ^ non -producti , 

physicians, artists, sc^ ^ remainder live d 

some of them useful, h ^ as well facto ry, an d 

ductive and useless. wage-labour m ’ , distribu- 

on the wealth produced by q{ product** i and ^ 

mine. Gray took Colquhoun sta ^ ^ of ^ 

tion, and re-classifying 1 following ,096,803 

Son-Producers, he arrived at n umb«ed *7- ^ 

1812, the population of the uced amounted - ^ w ho 

persons, and the new v> e 7,897, 53 1 laboU . received £54 

This wealth was ^ l ° fine-fifth of the 

on the principle of equa . , fix only, 0 e jcrht million 

each, but had actually rec ^ words, a ° non .p r0 ducers 

produce of their labour. ’ ^ nine mi ; n t of f act ' 

producers received man who. who, 

received £340,000.000. t ifing, while \Ve put it 

pays nothing, receives everyth^ ’receives not & ^ of 
in point of fact, pays ever5 £ man wh ct ie - t j s not at 

= * «• — « ° f rs , 'TSl »■ »**• 

■< society as this ought honesty 1 1 

variance with every pnncipte 
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Gray to « no doab .hutsomcr “ <» 

he has <hown that from human labcrar «y sme tt not 
malth proceeds tie productive cember ol society 

oJj themselves bat every nuprodutoe mam* 

Only these are predator members d ^'^^psrmS 

oaahands.thertothecaluvatreaoltbee^ 

ts materials tor the ases oi lite that e>erj !o j.ed 

employed ts a direct t» «po« of products 

Out tl e ttbole r-.rehartt class are e tto ^ ,t 
or distnbotroa ot acalth vrl o are paid y (u y IVe 

only a sufficient nombcr ol all each persons „ 

have .berm that the trealth mutually pradoeed * **'” ^ 

producers chre0y in term ol rent interest P 
Utg obtained b, buying ‘‘‘“P “ d “““» 

^The non producers and useless will o. eomse 
toe upou their property But Gray tejmm th- 

trveli deny aud on the contrary >«in» “T B labour 
property ot other. The foundation o! all ^ 

or accumulated lahoor Property aot .op™* * to 

mjnst ce The landed propnetor ho no nght to the ^ 
the earth is the hab tattoo and natural inhentanee ot all m 
And the cap tahst oho 1 ves on the interest of money 
hhew.se on injustice By what ptmople eon a mmUMJ. 
and receive £12 for them > (10 pp 3V3) All 1 

can only he based on equal quantities ol labour while 
the possessing and labouring classes no just exchanges oJS 
place. From these unjust relations spnng theurational loxm« 
and unnatural 1 sung of the rich and the misery and wre 
of the poor And yet people think Owen a vis 0 ^O' 
plan is to abol sh the circumstances w hich now limit produ 
and to give the producers the wealth they produce, 
nothing to do with turning men into angels but it is simply 
the employment ot mankind upon the pnnaple of co-operation 
P _ lnk 

The evils which flow from the misapplication of the pnncip 
of exchange are aggravated by competition It is competition 
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JOHN GRAS ln ordcr to 

which puts an unnalw^^^ppUUm on 

show the restraining * n ^ society detcrmiu n i\ the mar- 

oi wealth, let ns assnsn*. country, and P a ‘- t disposal, 

action the whole industry oi^ contri vances .at J P . ould 

vellous mechanical mvcn ^ production of " * p0%v crs 
Under these «rcumstan^ ** ? o5 produ^ P° . 
only be limited of the **• 

extant or by the fu the wants of imposed 

and as the productive forces • T he hunts th 

the volume ol wealth vn Under the pr ' c limits 

upon production woui l ^ capacity to c oduc tion 

neither the r v- ‘o ^“LTdocs it. A‘ I*f ^demand 

wealth. It is competv r profitable denian • society 

is limited by effective o P wh ich all the c J a - q{ t his 
depends on the amount o ' ‘ . And the dis n by com- 

have for purposes of con5 ^ he P vario us classes is ‘ q{ wealth 
amount of wealth among fixes the qu , ses • the 

Potion. it k b y «* ^ a ”Xi y w-"” 

obtained, in the form of / {or a n opportunity _ 

competition among the wor ^ c ompct ltlon a flt . T he 

presses down the rate of w ag • ^ vcts the rate ° o{ eve ry 

facturers and other emp tlie consumable in those 

same applies to rent. -whole conn ry, ^ i nC omc 

mMdS^contoqucnUy^ And this and 
who have fixed incomes, « '°« r “ dem and 6 ' rese „t 

terming the effective demand « tio „, for. m ‘h „ 

Umited demand means htta p dity is P Iod the wants 
state of society, not a ^ how 8 rca JJ lities for 

promises a profit. No ma * • enormous edy these 

of the people are, no matte ^ ^ be don * ^labour, 

wealth production are, “ ht into comp ^conjunction 

defects, solong as labour is broug roughttoaC tm 

capital with capital, instCa ° ve shall endeavour 

with each other. ir ther Lecture i , national 

Gray concludes: “ « « 

to explain another set 0 which the 

capital, by the introduction 
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1 U1 

« wdlmgly .dm.t ' ‘ tat „ 11 teiistW' I >P rov ” 8 , 1 a 

but we entertain a hope ib a * * * e „„ way consistent with 

world that unity oi interest » » « * J, a t a perrod bke 
individuality and distinctions ot paper y. „ „„ the ese 


mdividinllty and distinctions oi reopen?. ^ ^ ftc 

the present when m hesitate n 7 pn „ciplcs on rrhich > l 

ot relinquishing tor «»• “ | modi&cations ot the 

has hitherto acted we think that J , ,hc public, 

fundamental principle cannot he laid oe he 


lias DllUCTW !«:a U s>. — - . 

same tnndamental principle «■»»>* “ ma y perhaps be 
Irora out of which something *l\antag 

selected , - . v m vested some money m 

No turther Lecture appeard Cray in u , ough ,t must 

Combe sOrbislon venture and ol eou . ^ l( , opll0 „ ot 

he sard that he warned his tnends 6 ™ h „hem.m 


he said that he reamed l his „ Hamburgh where, in 

complete communism Cray remo „ r . at the same 

company With his brother he puM«hd « »« W= ^ published 
time meditating upon his retorm plan 3 a 


time meditatmg upon his retorm plan * ^ ^ ^ a 

hisWSyrtem whiehshowshmtoha ^ donrf soe „l,srn 

lucid thinker and vrgorous wrier »• teIa solely 

as lar as production »as conccmd to the 

on a plan ot equitable esetmuge ^ his booh " 

emstmg order ot things lost much ot its acerhi L ^ „t,,eh 

quite tree from the bitter mvect.ve >md mo „ - 

characterise his lecture The motion ot has re 
summarised as follows . ma nkind M® 

A. it is by labour that all thing, to man ^ w 

produced so It is by eschange that •»*«*> 1 ^ J>wa lia ve 

get a variety ot things which then own labour hare 

commanded wrthout it Without eschange : man ■ 
never emerged from a state ot „ taultv 


never emerged from a state of rudest ignonmce faullv 

■The present application ot the principle •<'« bcsln jes 
It forms the hiding place ot that giant mimhi « ^ oaertion 


It forms the hiding place of that giane rniiu.. asertion 

the civilised world rewarding industry withstarv . . 

with. disappointment, and the best efforts of t le ru which 

With perplexity and failure It Ss this system of exchange wn 
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3 °™ ,„ dal otters, tvhich and 

produced a confus^Ud^ « “ P»f " ?££ 
expression in the var _ ar n a mcnts, vote by <■ repeal 

universal suffrage, armua re duction of axa granted, 

^ money ; its osc is the same “that 

exchanges, to facilitate the as access*' ^ 

Money, therefore, oug j anything to cxC ia ^ion is true, 

attainable by those w yar d. If this prop ^ c on- 

of scales or a pound weight, J d oes not fulfil tl 

goid is totally nnht for ns pnrp^. cct * finctnatmns^^ 

ditions ; moreover, 1 , . n inety-niue out attainment 

It is no exaggeration to say q{ pr0 duction an ld ‘ ren ders 

marketable articles are ea when based on g ’ 

than gold. For this reason money, w] h , 

exchange difficult, and t us ^ eX p 0 sed to t e securit ; eSi 
checks production. Ban ' uni{orrn ly issued up^ ^ monC y 
tions as gold, for they ^ more value f{er5 constantly 
which, in the aggrega tbe nation s falls 

advanced upon them. . tbe medium ° exC hange, 

from a deficiency of mon y > ods waiting any time, 

always short of the am°un ble any man, q{ an y 

though the object of money for ^ equal valu 

to exchange any article 0 a .. stead. __ ? Money 

commodity ho desires to have ® this porP^j con . 

Which Ld of money ^djms^ ^ bearer^ Thc 

should be merely a receip , nat i 0 nal stock bt ain the 

tributed a certain value to le the beater whatever 

use of the receipt should e w ° enever be P lcaseS ’ ? be intrinsically 

value that was given fon , mQney should not & re{orin a 
shape he may require. B carrying ° llt . s0 \c power 

valuable. For the ^“J^shed, possessing tbe accredited 
National Bank should be est ^ q{ is5U ing 11 to 
of manufacturing paper money, 



boSs where then direct cost or P^^ ^entase or ptoM 

TSee 0 ' ^ w^TLo the ''^ *™*SXo ^ 

the warehouses to be unto m „„% rece.vdto 

receipts ol the goods delivered vn t o! money would 

ta pm^e from the Bank ^ the ommmt .^portae® 

imp be ■«- proport,™! to tl 1 S “£ c to then 6*^ 

^ 1 

* h 'i,nc^ptetoer,t ol tta ; h ^‘^ n as 'Sy?<T*n 
smooth and erprltable '< „ rf „ c , the more will “ 

Under this system the more one wall P ™ te lortt one 

get- The national warehouses will wealth »»“* 

large resets o r mto erh ch a eomUnt qutJllie! wd 

m different places and P” 1 * 1 " 6 ^,,^ wall draw accord 

tarn and Irom that reservoir every producer vv 
mg to the laboor values he sends m rf smal , producers 

Gray ev dently presupposed a simple K** y ^ Bpp i y also 

and he never attempted to show that hr P commercial. 

to a comphcated society with targe man , - or the national 

and agncnltural establishments working not oruy 

but international markets 


5 — wtu-tan Ttrasirsov bM or 

f The ethical phlosoph} o! Jeremy H enl ‘ iair ' Q { Rot* 1 * 
\ economics oi David Ricardo and tl c soaal ^ C „ ^xhoroF 
Owen were no ted into a system o! socialism by « , %T1 tb 3 n 

son(J 183$ As a prosperous landed proprietor o ^ 

Ijobn Gray Social Syu*m 1831 particularly ciiir S 
E fount Remedy i? 4 i tuima on Morey 1848 


WIIAIAM THOMPSON ^ 

foomring intellect and P''“ a ”!'l”’ > “ugMenmcilt. He adored 

id i the wi^;:?^. aa tit 

Bentham as the FiancB Bacon H is faith m th® 
his doctrines and.unfortnna T* m(jugh t0 ma ke him 
doctrines was, for a time, per management, o Y 

Owenism merely as “ an im P r This wa s about t e y 

unsuitable for society as a wli • tQ a different conclusion. 

1818. Gradually, however, he distribution le d me to mutua 
" Patient study of the subjec the turning-point o 

co-operation.” 1 The year i*™ ^ why he left Bentiiam 

life, and he sat down to think bUshed , in 1824. in a | 

for Owen. His excogitations he p b ^ pr{ncipks 0 f the D 

volume under the title, Inqm Human Happ ^ iess - , 

- iribution of Wealth most con due ts 0 f the author s 
diffuse style and its ieiteratW ^ P conscience, make the hodk 
painful efforts to satisfy his scientific con v a Utilitarian 

ledious reading. StiU.it is mstructn e 

becomes a Socialist. . j utihty, ° r the P urs 

Thompson starts with the happ iness. This * the 

of the greatest possible sum of tions Q { society. This 

,aim of man and the test of the in ^ m cans of en ) oy ”\. • 

cannot be attained without ie production and a ]U 5 ' 

or objects of wealth. _ A- n a un . f ore the indispensa e 
tribution of commodities are 1 duC tion of wealth a 

ditions of happiness. To make undergo the toi so 

ant, security is necessary , for no crQods unless he is sure ; 

labour of producing an abundance & ^ w ealth is, by 11 

he will enjoy them. But abun surn 0 f happin css - . ’ 

not sufficient to bring about the gre vea lth, in machinery, 

the British nation is rich in all is n0 ne the less not 

inventions, intelligence, and ^ rea lly the lot of 

happy ; moreover, poverty an mi JT . g that t o abun ^ 
majority of the producers, m , distribution, 

production must be joined a jus . oV er the whole P°P^ ' 

abundance of wealth must be s ^ community to sa 
tion so as to allow every M 18.7- PP- 

‘ William Thompson, Labour n 



- TUB co^nvK ^u^ oitbeiM 

,tt herfs «■ '-’""f ,ol J ™ »' '^ mea U 

duction abundant ? I* “V less , n dustnous less 

r- 

,h ° 5 mto 

altogether tumble ^am »d ,U 1 -«opt« 

It uth' <*> P roUcm !* u «Ju OTornU to the I'm 511 ™ 

aUthoeewhodiscusssoathtm * ^ M hard as they do 

whether under toaatem ■ peopkwffl Ee „,ham u,t.tk»°«” 

under the ,pteinolrnviterropot> B j,,, and 

rephes that teenrtty tt mere ta^rurt t^ ^ ^ y 
wl end er they cannot t* a base soeretj on the 

Hurt he abandoned the pro[*« J7 teiorm to 

toundat on ot prttate properlt and by gra 
approach equal l> Bentham and l* 10 * 

thf„r.^r^s^ rr 2i 

was compuh on and lorce bu > P -rrtmrnt Qjj the other 
really meant opposition to a Tory E°' adhcrc d to the creed 
band, the cooperative soaahsts "J*^*®*^ aU it«d*5 
ot anti-government. The difference in “^V^g 0 n tlie 
to tie State or Government has an im P°^ in adhering 
respccUv e views concern ng distribution Uws to regu 

to security or private property needs govc means of 

late distribution in order to secure t0 the i"™ c nn a dhenng 
product on his rent interest and profit. ^Thompso » natar3 l 
to equality rejects gov cmroent laws and looU 01 devoted 
laws that govern distribution His whole , . lcn5 

to a quest alter those natural laws. However at t . 

of this difference of attitude lies the quest on as to the 
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^lAM tham , UkcKi cardo 

„! the producer and the creator 0 vain ^ ^ ^ ^jve power 
and ]Les Mill, regards thc c ^ ore des ires to see thc ' 

ol production and . roport ant function and 

«“ ^"H^efore, ar f es s that 
crafLun as the real rot give secunty ‘ » 

the system ol ^ of the produce of h ^“' pie cisely 

away from him in the simple ^^^^hilow^die productive^fotces 

. oi wealth — -hence the pover y ^ production , { 

and unnatural distribution whicl h pol i 5 ed by th { 
the little that is produced 15 b ^f one p0 le of soc ety ^ 
Excessive wealth and luxU ^ tber with the resu 
misery and privation on > the o^ brou ght to 

general unhappiness, in P . mode 

of Utility, is found wanting • applied to the sea ^ 

The gist of the economic^ ^ chaptcr i, secto produ cts 

of distribution is to b tbe entire use ntinual 

Inquiry. Thompson to universal^ labour er 

of labour is the stronges _ res ent condition _____ the 
production. But under e duce to those w _° P ’ . <p be 

must offer some part o 15 , tbem at his S P tbe use 

means of production, an w d by the capd 15 t 

proportion of his labour demanded Y is> howeve^o J 

of the means of production he Strived of mosto 

that the real operative pro uc * ma t e instruments o most 

The idle possessor of those in Q { enioym cn 1 . pr o- 

not only secures to himself producers, but ajP^ 

diligent and sldlful of t! he r ^ cumU lationS he artideS of 

portion to the amount of h ^ mU ch ° nt> as 

a hundred times, a thousan m eans of 1 { 0 r 

wealth, the products of ^^t producers can p 

the utmost labour of sue d profit. 

them.* This is done by means of re " ^ble ? Are there 

tion of the productive labour 
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limits to these enonnoas taxes on industry , and to these exactions 


by capitalists ? t 

There are two points o( view from winch this roost important 
matter may be considered First, do these deductions Irom the 
produce ol the labourer’s exertions tend to increase production 
or the enjoyments derived from production? Secondly, can 
they, without preponderant evil, without the employment of 
force, be a\ aided 5 In answer to the first question, it is evident 
that every abstraction from the produce of the labourer’s exer- 
tions whether bj open lorce or by compulsion of want, roust 
proportionately dimmish his motive to production , they lessen 
‘pointy and therefore the stimulus to efficient work. Not the 
cheerful desire of increasing happiness, but the fear of want 
becomes the stimulus to labour, when the use of its products is 
withdrawn from the labourer Still, these abstractions continue, 
and they amount at least to one-half of the produce of labour. 
They are called profit But the source of profit is " the value 
added to the raw material by the labour, guided by skill, ex* 
pended on it The materials the buildings, the machinery, 
the wages, can add nothing to their own value The additional 
value proceeds from labour alone 11 But, it will be said, without 
the capital in the shape of machinery, materials, etc, mere 
labour will be unproductive , and therefore It is but just that the 
labourer should pay for the use of that, without which his mere 
productive pow ers would be ineffective Doubtless, the labourer 
must pay for the use of these, when he is so unfortunate as not 
himself to possess them , the question is how much of the pro- 
ducts of labour ought to be deducted for their use ? 

Two measures of value of this use present themselves . the 
measure of the labourer and the measure of the capitalist. The 
measure of the labourer consists in the contribution of such 


sums as would replace the waste of the capital consumed in the 
production, with such added compensation to the owner and 
superintendent of it as would support him in equal comfort 
with the mote actively employed productive labourer. The 
03 ** “»<“** "Quid be the addi- 
ue pr need by the same quantity of labour m conse- 
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quence oi the use of machinny ^ th ^capitalist for the 

If such surplus t^ue to be eppropmtej^ ^ advana ng 

superior still and_ intelligence 1 q{ - t _ 

to the labourers bis capital or nts j n order to clear aw 3 

We must pause here tor a ievt t o{ Thom pson. In argu- 

an obscure, or contradictory, statem^ ^ capita l 1S unpro- 

ing for the labourer the autho labour produces 

ductive of any new values ; he t^ ^ con sumed or 

additional value, while it is on y commodities. 1 

depreciated capital that enters into the n_^ ^ th other 

is in accordance with the °P in Thompson assumes a 

hand, when arguing for the caprial.t,T^ ^ or th e new 

is the machinery that pro uc i abour always pr° u 
value — or, in other words, mere ^ wealtU is produced 
certain minimum, while the abundance^ hi mseli 

by capital. Were the latter opuno n q{ un just deduction 

there could be no reason for bun to c P con ditions capi 

fro™ fbo produce of labour, for intended ^ 

merely takes wbat it produc _ ,- n f ro m the pom 
nonce, to look upon the who e q h is duty to argue 

of the capitalist. In this case l ^ which of the . 

question on economic groun s accordance with econ 

measures of profit and wages ^ ^ do es nothing °* « 

sdence and history. Thompso , utility and 

kind. - He falls back on the doc ^ laboure r for ^ 

" The difference of the amoun pa tQ exe rt his pro . g 

of the capital necessary to-ena ® j s enormous, 

powers, according to these two equality and excess s 

the difference between 31111051 P Wbat says i^^^abourer 
of wealth and poverty. • • ,/ If the measure of t ctive 

utility, to these rival claims . , ,, since the P 

prevail, wealth would increase rapudy. ^ ^ labour, *nW 

labourer, being sure of the ' v,1 ° “Auction ; * calth for 

employ the utmost energy “ P cre ate the °PP° J oui d 

diffused among the masses, an nU mber, and so 

^ oaf the ereatest num me asure ot 


employ the utmost energy » v create the °P pu . t would 
diffused among the masses, an num ber, and so 

the greatest happiness of the greatest mun^ ^ measure of 

be nearing its goal. If, ’ on * ie C 
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^^JSS£“«‘‘ s -"JSs 

«ss 

being necessary to sat siy c ! wealth though 

Ual value add, less aud less V> „ccssively nch and 

Stoitj ro; »toif*^«"f/ u ,f pop a,u=» n'-S 

jt spread, these vices to j t encourages futile 

ie stimulus to efficient “ * t0 the whims and 

L trades mainly intended to «»*« ^ necesS3I a y leads 
love of pleasure of the idle ^vc and judic^ 

^rrr:r^^»° .« «- ^ 

p3 S',t to. on pounds oi »to«y «* ^ tw 

„ eas » ie oiuta.to.*p'"^ „eces»riy « S* 

The taepung ..6m.~h.h0" ^.dara. Set 

condus.oe tot oi all «« « to * ft , totl.but.OI. »1 

and human happiness none is » po generation 

■wealth. Therefore on the pnnaple of utdit^evm^ ^ ^ & 
ought to have the right to arrang ^tmg distnhution 

manner as to produce bappin promote preponderating 

ought to be uphdd unless >t » ton. to P™'°“S« 
good. Considenng to lertihty oi to “ J „totribuBond 
there need be no heutabou to undertake 

wealth. The accumulated wealth is tally ' «htd> 

jSSjaied with the pcssibfl ties of creation of new 
a just distribution would effect social 

heeontag to what pruraples or natural laws » the 
system to be arranged? which 

In order to extract from wealth the greatest s ha» 

It is capable of affording it ts necessary that U) La 
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All 

,. „ nd continuance ; ( 2 ) an 

be fees and voluntary as J° r “ d to the producers of ttieI ” ; 

the products of labour shall bo seem tee ^ voluntary. 

(3) All exchanges of these produ^sba ^ scamt y 

These principles carried into effect 

and equality. . . • j na uiry, was not yet quite 

Thompson, when working on 4 best follow up these 

dear as to the form oi society winch , ^ ^ then in view a 
prindples. It is quite conceivabl ^ produc ers, working 

society consisting of small m P ctioQ | or Owen’s scheme 

on individualist lines. But is p s trongly asserting itself, 

of socialist co-operation was alre y ^ reconci i e equality of 
" Owen of Hew Lanark has shown h co-operation and 

distribution with perfect securi Y- wb jch he operates 

equal distribution are the ms rum he was still 

(Lpiiiy, chap. 6, see. i). Ho«« at to ^ of tade . 
hesitating between a free, pnmi ive, system of voluntary 

pendent producers, and united labour mnder ^Thomp- 

sodalism. The latter form soon got tne Ft- Labo)(r Rewarded, 
son adopted socialism. In his secon tbere js no trace of 
written in 1826 and published m x 7 > t ion against any 
any hesitation. Here he pleads or a scheme of free 

other system of society, particular y aga ^ ^.^ ornas Hodgskin s 
and competing small producers, sugges e wr jtten in an anti- 
labour Defended (1825). While the a ® Thompson devises 
capitalist spirit, full of fight and class wa ’ ^ establishing 

a constructive plan for the emancipation o 

co-operative societies of production. organisations *, he 

With Hodgskin, trades unions are . S&g - 8 Th 6 ompsont trades 
saw them as such in the years 1824 5 * ■ accumulation of 

unions should have for their aim the savin ^ successive steps, 
funds with a view to establishing, by a sen^ trades unions, 
the co-operative commonwealth. He a organised by the 

or voluntary associations openly an e^ 1 ■ be f p those 

industrious classes, are likely to he use » operate as a 

^ho axe thrown out of employment , „'L. r .i over s • they will 
check on the caprice and selfishness 0 unions 

beep up wages and keep down profits. * L 


the cooperative socialists 

rrirrrg 

oi redemption and buM up first tra 

own on the itflowing plan — elding* and machinery. 

In those trades which require U E general union 

U* tod. .1 «» trfes C °,7'^f „ K t,on oi <*>&£ 

should be permanently devoted t j. ine tv to give employ 
buildings and the purchase of ol Employment 

ment to the industrious who might be thr general union 

Xough disagreement with their *^^*0 w ork at the 

^pnU .1 a« T 1 “‘‘S’ Z “..d iron. M 

trade manuSictonra “"’d” their eniorrad idk- 

Unemployed Fund! end mppertrad «*“ , bnulth ol m»« 

ness Near the largrat «•» «< hou ,d be erected-^ 

ux «.« *"“°^ 0 7rap,uL Out of 

hind ot mdustnous refuge for the victi P roan u 

products ot the labour of labourers but the 

factories nothing should be withheld 1 . -phe unions 

cost of management and depreciation o P t0 become 

should encourage those who are thus P ' , n dividual 

shareholders of the trade manufactories v ry ^ ^ 

labourer paying the amount ol a share sho products 

labourer and would thus enjoy an increased parto ^ ^ 

ot his labour The same facilities for independent ^ , 
of course be opened m every department to *omen 
no person being permitted to purchase more nossessed 

As these trade manufactories would thus come to tw P*- 0 
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the honest and in • + „n s t-labourers woul Q { mere 

<****%*« ; o lXent Che* on accumulated 

approaching to an that capital can indus trious 

capitalists. They would prove ^ ^ not the indu ^ 

without the aid of capi ^ctdies, even SU P ie labourers 
classes think that trade { in dustry, would secur 1 ^ they 

established in every branch italist system. N ' j d on 

from the vicissitudes of the cap^ q{ rent on the lan 

"“■“.’"v'ssris? sr>* ° n = tm 

which their buildings e • and y f co m- 

-cotton, metals, etc.-wluch uncertain® ot 

be exposed in theit transac “ ilat establishments con 

* i ttn iss.-—- 

The — ;^dt “he 
factories would then 

recourse to more adv^c fcrm comm®!^.^ advance 

tural associations, and J t The P r0 ° d mo ra] 

production for their mutual jan hroUgh knowledge an 

of Labour is from trades u x - Uars 0 f the 

character to mutual alre ady one o aSsid uous 

Thompson was at th ^ and one of he P* b ' 

London Co-operative f* J ive Mag*** 6 ' J* p raci ical Vireo- 
rnnfrlVmtnrs of the Co-opc the title, down 


•Thompson was at tnar ^ ^ one of ^ he pub . 
London Co-operative Magaz**- J*J ctica i Dirtc- 

contributors of the C ^ under the tit > la j d down 

lished a manual for co '°f L^niiies, in wluC n . •« Want 

tionsfor the Establishmen of om y of co-oper is the 

the principles of the pohtical eco^ ^ Industrie ^ c ^ mediatel y 

or uncertainty of emp °y m constituted. mar ket. Goods 

master-evil of society aS a ? yy an t of sale or t hat would 
causes want of employmen • ^ ^ Qr no t at a | , cture rs cannot 

when produced cannot 5 -therefore man remedy 

repay the cost of production etnploy ment. Th 

give permanent and remu r827> PP - 8 7 _9 ^‘ 

,, t v Reioavdc * 



produce after 

TSJ -E^«*5f3£?S 

t^ry "■•‘ on oi 1 Q ^« b> worUng together «« « lhe W 

SSa-s^ ^ “ a 

zsr—' 

rSAiT.S^Strsi 

Sr£?IH= : '=— 


6— JOHN MISTER MOKCW e 

to »to to.iy.KJ .'«i .pw° ««* 

the DisiiitalK” 0/ 1 . <«“ b) - PoliticJ Economy th * 

onnvJled ..ulkcmmtobWcnVnpooJ lhffl ^„c 

to .jptocd nnee Ok « «*» °I*£*£ ( „ 8 2 1 « 5 « ‘ 

cofcty to rasscO by ]<*n ’Jfol 'umh »«'«"'! 

Chnstian Owcmte mhisRerotttf ^todjnscis o! Oscnism 
in 1826 Morgan belongs to the poetic stjfc 

to cntotoOy E«cd lo, to, *«*«•"£ o onpnJOy * 
anglces ol jnnpw tod comp ''’f' J ? °btebed » ’W 
was one oi the earliest adherents oi Owen an p 

. . to be found W ®** 


v ^ v*. found n* ~- 

iVTOlma Thompsons main teachings Concluding 

Inquiry Preface, chap i ***“>“ . 6 , 9 _ _ practical p.rWftU** 
Remarks then in Labour Kttearded » nd " February 1 
Introductory Remarks Ct Poor 'i®* * ^ M3 
t 8}4 
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JOHN WINTER M0 ^° His most 

• , a anthePracticabiWy° f0w ?*s ^ b y 

abooHet entitled of the Bees ; * quite a 

popular %vork was th R ^ iters ; Harriet Magazin e 

working men, and p P x and the C F bs u p 0 n 

power in those ^ lt . The 

published lengthy extract ^ ^ ^ in stmct y and 

society as a hive of inst ituted P^^trife, super- 
order, the state of _ ’ ,- cb ca me poverty i aNV yers and 

competition, in thettun ^ ^ had lorg°»* 

• abundance and misery, . mora l deeds. 1 y .. mo derate 
in^momi precepts"^ wheo eac . «-* ” on , and 
that under the pnmt n0 . re pletion, » miset ies now 

portion of honey, t nor murder. which the 

consequently neither ^ a nd ambi 10 ”’ q{ the more 

occasioned by selfishne , commisera individuals 

new system gave birth, there would 

reflecting bees, andfromtim _. ly tot he relief .0 contriv ance 

who devoted themselves vo i oU5 bee inven e t itieswith 

Once it happened that an g ^ made in large q ^. ated by 
by which honey and wax c - s sC heme w mUC h 

tha aid oi a icw workers on^ poot wortong^.^ wh0 
others to such an exteri the political greater 

of their employment- ® d on iy be allc ; v1 ^ ric b ( while one 
argued that the misery. bands of the. e due to the 

accumulations of honey m t hat the misery matter 

of their cleverest drones declared t bees, and n r 

iaci that there -re « «* ‘‘ST *** ^ 
how much honey was a greater. Til .. rna tive for the 

of bees would always be be no other that junc- 

gencral, and tbere 'appeared^ ^ suicide^ & out of 

unemployed and hungry , and showed. Xt there 

ture a wise bee (Owen) a P p regarded as i82 ^ the P 00 ^ 

all misery, but its advice However, sin they had 

toe (lew away to '**£&**? J£ ££• 

bees began to shake on. ^ mid to ta 

been thrown by the deve 

of the wise bee. , 1832. V- 3 83 ’ 

^ Poor Man’s Guardi, 
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No lengthy explanations ate needed to show that Morgan 
intended to give an outline of the state of nature, the intro- 
duction of pm ate property the coming of the inventions, the 
theory of Mai thus and the doctnnes of Owen 
Dropping metaphor Morgan assumes that man had gone 
through four revolutions and was now entering on the fifth 
In the first stage mankind appeared as a noble savage , ia the 
second as a shepherd in the third as an agriculturist , » the 
fourth ‘ science enabled man to produce nches tn super 
abundance but as jet the right to use them was unknown , there 
might have been seen immense wealth in the midst of a starving 
population more strife and contention than when less wealth 
prevailed and infinitely more discord and enme M In the fifth 
Mage a far greater change was taking place than in any of the 
preceding V ealth which had before Lam m masses was now 
being beneficially diffused and gTeally increased, and with »t 
invaluable nches of mind knowledge, and virtue were spreading 
over the land 


7— THOMAS ROWE EDMONDS 

The author with whom we are going to deal cannot be said 
strictly to belong to the Owemte school of co-operative Socialism 
but he is closely related to it by postulating happiness as the 
object of society further by using Ricardian economic concepts , 
finally, by advocating the soaal system He dlfl-rs from that 
school only hy his appealing to the higher classes and not to the 
working men to introduce socialism and by his belief in the 
efficacy of political methods Edmonds (1803-89) was a Cornish 
man who graduated at Cambridge and soon after wrote a treatise, 
entitled Practical Moral and Political Economy most ccnJttCiW 
to fnJivufuol Happiness and Kalimal Potrer (1828) For all its 
dispassionate and sober reasonings it is in its effect as conderona 
tory of the system of private property as any book which eman 
ated from the Owemte school Edmonds appears to have been 
influenced by Paley s Aforal and Political Philosophy, then by 
Ricardos Principles whose views on vaf ue and wages he fully 
accepts and by the whole socialist and anti-capitalist current of 
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the toe. Also MMtWs pol™^ aistatb i„gton P os,t,vc. 

influence on him, thoug^ following manner . ( ar 

He argues ior socialism m ^ yet 1,0 » 

Every mao is in Soles which stand bet«^ ^ 

from having achieved • t0 property. c ireSi before 

and his object are ignorance.P ^ therefore . worW . 

a relative excess of popuia • hys ical and 0 { 

all. knowledge knowledge of the .P > ^ tl dtotot^ oi 
Useful physical knowledge ^ qua „tity of the ' ementa l 

labour required to provi _ national defence, ^ the 

life, as food, clothing, to S™ 1 ob jcct the exp or 
or moral knowledge has for ^ the view of ttor^ 

faculties and affections of th . a a nd s° c,a 2 f, 4 ), 

applied to the improvement of phV ^ bappmess (P^ ^ 

^.conseq^.^^^anslto^^ and ex . 

But man is prevented from a n dominant pas a t l,e 

of money. This has become to P^ Jt has even mfe^ ^ 

dudes all really useful men a ain g whose ruling 

minds ol men of cultivated undem possess, ng and ^ 

the opinions of all otto men, an on of^s ^ 

classes are not slow m ° t against trut (P . ss j on on 

and thus array the men of talen * 6. {ree dotn of * o{ the 

wise, the Government does ^ consequence, lveS on 

the subject of social happme • blicly express t o{ 

highest order in » ** « too iwo class*, 

subjects most vital to t Qn 0 f society 

private property, and t duC e all the 

masters and labourers. horses an P duce the 

The labourers work 35 The labourers who Pj e _ third G f 

necessaries and luxuries . _ ers but receiv a way f rolTl 

necessaries are productive a two _ tldr ds ar e * ^ la bour that 

the produce of their toi , ' pp is p r0 u -pity of labour 

them by the masters (P- ^ and it is the qua^ is 

supplies the nation with we ^ ’ c0inTn0 dities, hoW much a 

that measures the value pfe. 111 ^ therrof as 15 

measured by the necessaries of ^ aS m uch the 

labourer may produce be w 
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f 3* i I! the art* oi a country 

necessary to keep him alive nec£SS anes for two «n» 

edvmced tot ere » ttivinwi » 

ut^“pX* «^=»“ <«' 1! £! 

-» irsjr-i on " i “ ft ,pp 1 

could product to to 

^t Cert o« tot division ot to . 

degree deplorable Hie “ „ m , Ur to that of » 

hit ot burden More a P™“P' e though they VnW 

hone in being eta-aye t^yUPW*^ Bid peupemm W 
Out the result on cell be «■» m ,j,hough "PP" 1 '?''’ 
themselves end Heir oflspnn» P^ 1 he obvuted by 

„ „ to .Sect .1 over P°^» J etto. ot pn*»“ 

annual resloiot ot the workmen IS in ton > ^ ^ not 

^ty to, there » hardly a “““7hl v d“u«un non (P ■«> 
sustain ten times as many people as th y t regu utcd by 

Finally trade and commerce are P ^ capitals to 
ccmpetllion There is thereto. » tendency , 6 , and 

undersell one another tot» to d.m nusb th ._» . ^ ^ 
thus to reduce the revenue «t *•«“*'£, «*■«» ” 

larger capitals me amply e t the commodities 

to result tot although by lowering r than before 

they lower the rate ot profit to.r total pro it j J= attain 

Those are the eausea that thwart man m his eflons 

to happiness tendencies that 

There are however in man and capital cer “ * y0(jr wis bt 
counteract those causes and aided by Soaality 

lead to happiness. There is tie <oc»l > ns ^« olcpl ted 
- -or the collecting together of many men ft* * ^ ^credit 
action is a natural desire and necessity depend on 

that the majority of pleasures and ,mprovements depe 

•Edmonds was so disturbed by the view 
was the immediate cause of pauperism that be S . n a nd 

best cure for panperism a tax on mam age both 
labourers (Prorfual Moral and Political Economy V- 
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society. As the' number of men increases, and the 

the saving of labour increases ha P^T and mQral ar ts and 
rapidity of progress made m the P^ is the tenden^ 

sciences increases (pp. 238, 2 )• ^ and form one ^ 

capital to concentrate or unite to.eth ■ ^ soon teaches the 

fund under a single management. ^ by collecting 

merchant and shopkeeper and trade * « high P^ 

gether many small capitals lie vn t 0 f single capit 5 

By the increase of the size or the by this increase, 

national wealth or power is merfcas • t commodities may 

and united action, a greater By the decrease of 

produced by a given quantity ° , ecrease of single cap Qre 
competition in consequence o profits become 

acting independently of each f^^yed in the -. ***«* 
regular and secure. When the large and distmct 

arts and crafts lias been collec e ^ orm a single corpo 
capitals, all will probably uni e a an d 

association of capital should be a ^ ^ breed of men, 1 _ aS 

propagation of men and women. improvement w be 

of all other animals, is capable of m cQming generation t 

well as in body. The bodies of th activity to the p 
rendered superior in health, s rea |^ ’ 0 { propagati° n ing 
generation by selecting for the p ^ ho _ e qua lities, and no 
viduals of both sexes possessing diseases an 

the weak and diseased to transmit their should 

to posterity." The same pnncqte of ^ ^ o{ trauimg^ 
applied to mental qualities. An f or the lug ie n or 

education the human race coul e na ture “ that no b 

Finally, there is a law of God . and 1* by ing , o^Y 

class of men can increase tPeir P ^ en or other class ^ the 

diminishing the happiness of oth^^ of individu^^d tQ . 

The law of nature is that 1 1 be insepara Y 

interests of the public shall aiw Y principle 5 

gether” fc. 261V ^ these tendencies an 

If we enlist for our purpos 
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Z dense a of 's£*Sl£*' « 

c oc h a s«*ty ^ and tap**! ^ 2 JJ t 

sr»--=^j^»£ 

tot ttsol'C to *oth together mo defence Mil *■“ * 

top op '■> ptoptt *» <" 01 U ^f “ _, mto the hal*3‘ ” 
“21 Anrm.tteBoUdmmtoJen*h*>I^^ ft edeto«t 
“Sail mmtao! doted v^hce H** 

lodgment end molt trolly tootrfP select Into their 

Sons to » teptetoitetite eto«y«« ^ on 

nndA the hot and Attest as pittites. ^ command the 

exi t i! the adnunotiation °' r *“" jj^iep ol the ttotoW 

cadence otalL Thm "f”? 1 ol jmfaetMt AU 

.ill direct then attentto, to the ^ m 

the ««« »t the “ ,W «■ »U>" «“* 


urjnjsation 01 P‘ w 

fZST* - 

O* ™»> ”“ h T et«V tod Into „,„ erne 

agriculturists who bes.des them hxed P consumed hy 

STpotaet. necessaries 6 o.ce 

the frre hondted men darog the Jewess cllsctirt 

aathea*ncolttm.tstiateaneqnalnghttopiven> l- 

capital the goeettucect Ct managernen 


the nve nuuui™ ° , .... -nvem their cwk*-- - 

aHtb* agncultunrfshase an 0 Tth» “P 11 * 1 

capital the government crmwagoo J^entative*- ^ 
performed hy a small number of their ~&\ be regul» ted 
management o! the eap.tals o! the other trad , j 5 «tH 

on the same principle Ardthe pvetmneiits ol to w 


nt of the capitals of the other trades wQj £j s vn3 
on the same principle And the gorettnnenU ol all eapi 
he subject to the general government. . {or the 

After providing lor equal administration of ins«« ^ lta 
management ol collective labour the community crtase of 
attention to fostencg the gregarious instinct aw* Q dnur) g 
sociality hy erecting large apartment houses aananC' 

rooens, sitting rooms, lecture haQs theatres con 
halls libraries, open to the whole population 
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THOMAS ROWE EDM °^” thre( . |ol4 Mr d of, 

The community “"llrfvc labour and 

P— «*-. «-*? wi "S:£ur and «*« ^ 
the Courts of Justice. Collect* e closely to 0 

be ot sufficient strength to ‘ . pressure wind * 0 { 

and perpetuate happiness. T1 J\ y would be in vn 

bly of representatives might h *\ threaten, then it 

propagation. Should ovcr-populatm {rom mulUpb^g 

neces^ry to prevent the ^^essary for the existence 

and to take the quota of duM mcm bers only- bc s0 

the community from the strong the s0 cial system ' ee( j 
The benefits to be derived f*« ^ adop tsit vrffl so far^ t 

considerable that the nation avhich an easy prey 

in power all other nations that they * TUe British nation 

and be compelled to adopt t c S soonest arrive a 

is tbe one which, in allprobabi h ^ England srnom 

system and which wdU spread i ° e jts system a PP 

powerful than any other nation ^us administration o , 

nearest to the social system ollaW : nd 

justice, concentration of ca.pi a , b towns is v 

is lacking. The sets group^v^ 

split up into a multitude of ^ ack 0 f sociality 

intercourse between them. 1 , ferocity °f 


spbt up into a multitude o ^ lack of sociality English . 
intercourse between them. ferocity °f among 

in the pride, s eM;C—-.^. nffi5Sopr ^^O a e 

And this is the mam cause o working - jmor- 

tbem (p. 250). And nowhere upper classes beep 

graded as in England, for th PP directed towa 

ance. All reform in England must m ents 

soaality. _ , towards which ai fa late r. 

The social system is the 1 {ab t o arrive soo . tian ity 
tend, and at which they can ^ doctrines o should 

It is in harmony with nature a social 5 > rs them 

top. 270-288). The estabhshment^ for only to ^ 

be the work of the thinking attention, w finally 

wouk the bulk of the popdat °^ 0 nld be insecure and 
undertaken by tlie working c as 
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a* the coo™™. eTCnilcon 

lad. Cha^P»P-rf'>T«* ) ^^S Il o.l*»nnt d 


ionnableto truth orcu general truth 

“ then into eB-ct tap« “* *£ 

4ger then they ^onldreiect the trn^ ^ Io other 

S return to a worse state «*«> ^J^ung men bj 
words the author is evidently o ^ mgly be earned out 

assuming that a theory nnut unco P ^ ^ tfaat 

“^Ctedby « 

a theory can only become wor ^ ^ ,ndeed one o 

SeTr^olut onary movements 


8 —John Fraj-cis Bray _ _ 

The synthesis ol O.en.1. toetags s lFro*gs 

was e fleeted by John F “*“ ®? y tten „th great tombs' 
Inters Ito«rf»(l»3M al tJ^ bom Juieah I '° 9 “I 
rad genome totoncal die He »“ J ^medial. and 

Uuta*» City USA as son <? **"*?J? >» 

witter . nat.ve el Torkltau Leris 

England ut .-it and settled with tom re! Wiv^ ^ mmposl tor 

John Fraud, attended school and <h“ , s ,, n jpy He 
it to Leri. Timet edited by <*I™1 Smta W ' c » y „d 
3 net.™ in to bbour ^unt eBorts 


Ol active n. to bbour movement rad ^ 

Hodgskm and was Nation ot to accom 

»v. worVmc classes to ameliorate their con , met hods 


ol the woihrng classes to ^horatethm J ^ raet hods 
pL-h then emandpa on bj -trade oi» on.’ * J^naents which 
notwithstanding all to late's and „ a trade 

attended then levensh activities ta J°f TO ( chart 

an ons. \nd when be taallj witnessed to rb„g U 

s, he summoned np alllus energies and tos store ae 

rad economic knowledge Io, to purpose <**£***, was 
wc,kmg dam= tot to only remedy ™ S,ange. 

mutual cooperation in produrtion *“'■ , owemstn 

Ho book » to last and most powerfnl man.Iesto 01 

Bray returned in 1842 toUS A lived *> ^V*^*** le j 4 tiveS a®^ 
as printer journalist and fanner later on (Compare als° 

prandehMien n and near Boston and d in reva v 
Socia ul Renew London Sept, 19*6) 
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JOHN " rigM s, circunr 

The doctrines concerning h ^ in ^p\ ta list production, labour- 
stances as builders of character ? q{ eXC hange, and 

m-nnerative enterpnse, socialise and fused mto on 


value, co-operative orr combined anu . , 

priority of economics to pohti > , intensely thinking 

whole by the concentrated heat of an 

able to take an - *££ 

race we should compare it to a £* - s sufficient room 

upon an almost desert island. necessary to supp 

to live and move, plenty of ut labour. Itrequir^ 
existence, hut nothing can be donejntho ^ or the sheh 
labour to gather even the wild Surely, the mo t 

fish from the shore. Without ^^tanced would be t ^ 
rational mode of action for men and re nder to eac ^ 

unite in parties, work and s are gut men have hither o ^ 

mutual assistance and protec 10 • d different trac . 

nothing ol the 

"Z " ~ ^ 

been complete failure to achieve principles of soc 

wise, since men have neglected «* 8 ^ nna tnral society. M 
the tights ot nature. We _we ^ satisfaction ° 
this restlessness and yearni g Our whole soc and 

part of humanity is due to that f t. char ity, moral Y ’ ise d 
one vast Babel of interests, « whrchtru^ ^ is raise 

brotherly love are absent. h interes ts of ^^^sts are in 
against every other man , , ffil other m ^- s 

posed to those of every other c a ’ ^ t be working c • 
opposition and hostility to those of fought about .and is now 
unnatural state of things was ongi ‘ ftrs t princip es J ? 

d... men’c ignorance ot tn thus m terprere 


gated in the great book of Ratur , substance, ---- 

W All men are alike to : regard* “pities in 
bon, ana their preservation. circUItlS tances m w t gtate 

mostly arising from the difle produced by the 
placed, and from the inequalities y 
of tilings. 
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338 the ““^Z^ofhte-^ 

W The nuterta requisite timnd „ but they ** 

clothing „deheltet-e=ste^E U bcut 

naturally valueless « ” “ ”„t t* mnmtamed without »J* 


naturally vaiuvi«« nt Kp m aintainea win* . 

therefore as the Me ot man m „ these cannot be 
v . . .1.1 « nehts ol 


rocured wunouv 

^“ut. be equal and an — “"££u for all «ert»nn 

SSSS-i X-aRh theearth »*>»" 

^Eqmdity ofdnetaquality of rights and duties common owner 

stop of the nod are the tan of value Every man 

Further it m labour alone that procure him 

ten an nndoubted right to all lun h ““* w he commits no 
Sen he thua appropmten the total his Ubour ^ ^ 

injustice upon any other h "““ ’**'« eterosed he dearly 
appropnates the held on rvhieh dl labour ^ rgM! have 
infringen the common equahty of ughts. ^ 0r B ,he 

been destroyed by the appropmtmn ot to „ d the 

author puts tt From the very “toe £ 
pus ton m which man stands with LP exclusive right to 

did and never can individually ^med ngM » 814 

one angle inch ol land Wherever such “ tyrauuy 

“ and 6 acted npon tore wdl ^de. to 

poverty andineqnahlyolnghls v,betorth=p~P all to 

rnonaittucal or to republican lorn, ol «£»“« endured 
wrongs and woes winch man has ever 

may be traced to the assumption of nght m and 

individuals and classes to the exdus on ot " divld aal 

classes Equality o! nght car. n-verbe enjoy rf rat 0 , 

claims to landed property are subverted and merged 
the nation at large Ip 33 4) aesootisnis 

From tins prolific source oi evil have ansen ^ ^ 

governmental power domination ot class over 3 ^ ac jc to 
misery— In short the wrongs of Labour must be tr 
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T( ryrT-KT tfRA^ClS BRAY 
J 01 , fnrm5 0 { government or 

inequality oi possessions. No 5Uortc r number of w°rt 

nostrUKte Worwae^^ {oI 

« «STrf employment aro «“f ;ti^ons provuiH. m- 
oi the evil. Wherever necessarily emst. Oar 

equality oi rights end dUt ’“ ^ make ior rich 
• politicians have always been, wo inquiring how i 

Lh, and poor men as such, without cv« ^ ^ . or how it 

to pass that some men were nc 1 * generation alter gener 
happened that one class toiled ^ dass at e, drank and 

without becoming any richer, an ^ w jthout becoming 

were merry, generation after gen taught the v, ’° r ^ 

rich. The politicians have and reforms ; but the 

to look for relief to governmen a ‘ bdonge d to the ' v ° ^ 

majority of these advisers have ^ t ^ e rich, and. iv 

classes ; and, connected as t ey a necess arily hosti e 

they do on rents and profits, 1 y politicians w o 
interests and wishes oi laboor. The P ( etc., do 

descant oh the load of taxation, fraction oi i e g, 

know that taxes term a relativdy 1 ion is note 
burden oi Labour. The amom^of ^ te „d thevatae ^ 

about fifty millions sterling. , • „ classes of ^ 

the goods produced by the wo*mg „ „h ch they 

Kingdom is no less than five u millions ; thus 
reedve in wages about .two hundred m of thei 

talists and landlords deprive d - n g Q f the ta Gra y,\ 

labour produce. A right im e ^ Co lquhoun speech es| 

duction and distribution, a g 1 re than all 

could teach the working c \ aSS r orm ers (PP- 7®' was 

of the politicians and taxa lon _ , _ rern edy social g 11 ® ^ j rd d 

insufficiency of political measur rk jng cla !?!f^ vaS the loss 

long since seen by thousands of the ^ ^ capitalist ^ o{ 

some sort of conception that e . t re lief by the ' the sa me 
of the producer ; and therefore sought^ ^ ^ h ad t^ 

trade societies and trades unron - n ; 0 ns nain ’ ^ s uch. 

ultimate object in view as the working dass as 
tial amelioration of the con 
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^■sss-ssrs --fl-s 

ol to worEins daa >■** * “ JT produce I * 1 

poter part ot to *«dlh *>»* 

inses ton inpaid labour jj„t ot enploy'" 

Even accomolaum o! to cap n ol to tottWo 

bed; ^derived tom to taram"*'"** mt „„ thus bccomm 
class or persons employed an w ro en shall r ern ^' 

n ch he does so only on coodito exchange* 

(p 56) All to rt done by ^ the labour oU 

The workmen have always g«v d even th‘ s ^ 

ttolodaytototto o. only al^dav , he ra p,lto 

tad too ptorttoly tihen <“™ ““ lo exchange. « “ 
tons a non producer can , he supposed h»T b!,1 1 

this inequality ol 

o! toddy and toootal posers tot n»“s " 
to poot poorer (pp ddsy) t0 capitalists and 

1 The° division ol tote.y nto tto J a p, little 

labourers — tnto those ttho prttoce ' „„st-» to 

and into those vto p-od«ee notoS mttr ests and by 

coot ol evil. It petTCtiiates to divtn common scramble 
bnngng individuals into hostde ^^t m tb “mm ^ 
lor sab- stence destoys those g.nns «* are losterd 

naturally exist ra all men while the germs o ^natural 

“d even toerd to a isotoml, 5££cJ*« t»«as»* 

development To apply to an evil o! this poten Y lo r a 

advocated by politicians is to equip men snth pop-S— 
hunting expedition m a jungle remedies 

However whfle reviewing their wrongs an t j, el r wat' 

the working class must never lose sight of tre a cap 1 

1 tare is not against men but against a system -gainst the 

talists as individuals nor against capital rtselt ^ c h give* 

present mode of applying cap tal against that si's 
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JOHN FRV ' :C1S BR/l ,I n „roas;« oi M»ur 

toimsponsiblc individuate °nf> remedy 

beteen messes oJ ceP^JJ such a change the 
a change oi system. d ass j s a hopelcs- rcrQ edy can 

redemption oi the evil it follows ^ eXC hangcs- 

From the nature o ct , ta blishment o 3 an eqU ality, 
only be found m the o{ labour. 5 . sa j labour, 

exchanges oi equal qn nccessar ily lead 10 J^ e s0 cial burden 
once established, v,ou ^ idle classes. wor king classes 

or to the extinction oi the 0 f the 

will then be taken oh _ , n „ reconciliation 

(P- no V . ^ undertaken with a view ^ th j s is only 

This change must into 0 ne mterca • possessions, 

oi interests, to uniting *! on co®»u y ? i$ - m every 

possible in a social system l b ^ & {orm oi 50 J tQ institute, 
as devised by Robert O'scn. ^ power oi requires 

respect the most perfect at one ^^dties which 

but it cannot be calle m cter an d reason 1 g m0te or less 

a degree oi excellence o ‘ ^ a p tainted y. present sys- 

but lew enjoy to-day. d ai-Ieeling wh* = * t o attended 

imbued wtb, tlie depravity a have hit! ^ causes or 

ten generates. The ^ been du e essential to 

cooperative experiments b chararf fcct form, 

to lack oi capital. It. th( *h* sys tem in no 

' the success oi the conum®^ distances and ^ 

and iithe present system a8 q{ character, * q{ th e two 

tor effecting the they are, u^o ^ ^ 

things must uecessari y those who com overcome e 

^methods are adopted. 1 { capital sufhcie t }re superior 

must possess accumu ations ot l 1 ^ & done their 

drawbacks imposed by p system sba ve red—s° me 

circumstances created by ^ 5te p must ^ ^th all ^ 
work, or else some prepar m en may g forward, 

intermediate resting-p a > ^icb they s y 5 tem oi c0 

ianlte' and Mies, and vdnch the si 

imbued with those qu eJ ust. ... nbiections to co 

munity and equality cann^ ^ the famiia* 

Alter having ( ^ ea ^ 



THE COOPERATIVE socialists 
u? 1 either from pre- 

maoism md P™ vrf th '“ *° J^mbiccs ol rashly n ” d ' rfc,1 '“ 
tttdn and ignorance 01 , '™ V, deraB as a preliminary 
’comwomt ospnmw* «■' aulh^ Ration olcommtmttit*® 
step to the perfect toast system ' , he tollomog principles 

lt£ ot ,t»,-s,«L ,^Jy Ubomem. mental *»d 

c-netv is to consist of one class y . communities 

S ^edtogelhe, m ao “,££5 aid 

ot yomt-stock companies fc”»e °< labour These 

the tennmeiatton to ptopott.on ,h ' ‘ tod a „ d the ptodaetive 

commarnttesocaldholdpossessionoltheto s a circulating 

capital ol the nation they Mold 1*™“ million 

toh-noteo,papo m«hun amonnH 6 un ,„mall> pnj»" 

potmds ste.lmg they <»« „ a their produc 

and distribute wealth eaehangmBlh .j^vastconlriembono 1 

fonsononebtoadptincipleo „! a modem 1»»‘ 

labour sronld have somewhat t rrsults by means ol 

stock company and would bnng !o a „d local maganncsol 

similar appliances. Thete wodd be by 

tcod and necessaries this mnnmerable pettf 

otlarEe markets or baiaarsm.teadolthr ne^ He any 

ttadtsrren mid eatty commodity would l* prwn ^ 
part ol the country lot tls 0 „ the national 

depreciated by abundance— soma! stalisli artifices ol 

accounts would preclude gluts-tmt enhanced by > ^, y the 

t peculators. The P"«'“>''» “^^jl^tiond and 
■Pahs o! soctety at large, would be 4,ch would >* 

fecal boards of various kinds, the men ^* rt « d crta tc the 
elected by the communities. A national bank ^ 

arciaUtirg medium and issue it to the man *f ^ company 

paw^m properties to the number of members all 

„the character of their occupation WO. 
individuals and companies would purchase *»«*“ an d 

transact their exchanges on the present principle of W * 
either by the imposition of a direct tax on persons °r P® t he 
on commodities necessary funds would be forthcom g ^ 
expenses ol administration. The money issued w 
keep within the limits of actual effective capital existing 



JOHN FRANCIS BRA ^ the laboar — the 

, at hand to pay x or this universal 
money would t0 exert its PO^^luld insure 

labour would always be read> ^ %vhU e t^ n J ation of com- 

representative of capita , ^ ould insure th ^ con5um p 

the labour, the la our on ^ dis tn u > precluding 

modifies. Production a « ^111^ ^ eacb other, thus P 
tion would naturally be : a i and poverty. q{ iutur e 

coniusion, gluts, unemp and Retailed For, as the 

For the test, no accur b any human bel ° Q h bis own 
arrangements can be give ^ ^ cqukcd either * accurate ly 
knowledge ot every m otb ers, h e ^ an , aC t, in every 

experience or the experi . ndbddua ls will ee ^ ca n only 

ioretell and determine ho circumstances. dplcS> 

instance, when plf ° ^ and keep ' ® ™ J en ce with 
iudge from the past and P . by c0 mbmmg - xima tion 

actions, and incentives o %ve can ma 6 * mmun ists are of 

principle, or practice wi efforts of t e 0 ut every 

to the results sought for y ^ be ab le to P°» ^ 

this character ; althoug . bt be adopte y {oUT 1 ded, and 
trivial arrangement whic 0 n which which to 

upon such a system the P^ve as a standard ^ ^ ^ not 
the general outline °\ l • soC j a l arrangemen • paring the 

compare and test existi J individuals wh ^ n0 more 
the communists or any „ ^ be prese ^ things— 14 ; 1 ^ 

change of the social sys nding the c0 ^ b iil 0 ws of whic 1 

than a natural movement o{ eve nts, t unc hecked 

but one move of that mighty 0 ^ will P^°^% vben polished 

have rolled on from e er * advancing ® bar ism— it ' va ^ 
power for ever . • • * ated* Into seffli-J*£ . _ . a nd 

Greece and Rome dege h revolution took p aring us along, 
coming on when the French R Qur eye s and itut ions of 

it is at this moment p^smg befO iit . cai a nd local 

destroying and reinsti u ^ be present is or cr eed ae 

every character and n ' , t0 country > c0 an d whatever* 

movement, it is not con aC ts • * b arbing ers 0 

universe is the sphere oect> there are , - s be aming throng 
may be its immediate pr P bgb t of 
brighter and better tiroes. 


*13 
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the gloomy boundane* of the Age of Might, and Ushering <B the 

Agt of Right * 

* Cray 4 booh ra.s regarded by Socialists and Chartists as a standard 
work (fvirjll /rn Stir May 20 1843) O Brim r h ofto> 1/ Rtfarner 
ami Won* It t/Hj Rtj tj. Oct 24 1846 Karl Mart 3 /m he- it ti 
t'k hsopku 1847 



VIII 

C ("VF antixapita^ 

ECONOMICS 0? 

A letter to toko J oBl5 RU ^ the rise of the 

*. r evoM^ nr ^ ££ 

■**£££?* ^ r ^ = g 
ganda of Owen, P r ° d f* d ode 0 { production and concise 

against the capita is * ormU lated "by T& C2X _ ^ de tails offered 
theories, particularly ver bal inaccuraci ^ the attack 

statement oi principles The writers ' hv uo means 

a favourable front t0 a preceding clia P V uc tive or sub- 

were, as already stated m * 5* ^ m a destomri ^ ^ 

socialists. They only sa ^ %ve if a re of tha ^ comprehensive 
versive force dangerous j n general. _ q£ a p propor- 

particular, and to the t£ie ir criticism - re { or ms. Thcir 1 

and sweeping character , haltiog proposals r the foundation 

tion to their indefinite an serV ed labo • thing and 

leadingideais, capital « Capital - every^ 

oi value is labour , an 3^^ oUg ht to o empba sis they 
Labour nothing! The writers m ble antagon- 

socialist has ever surpa f £ teres ts and the irrec ° £r thought was 
4-V.rs (vnnnsition of mt -lyfnst of th Thomas 


thing 1 1 The reverse voters ta Xwe antagon. 
^ ever ^firestsandth' 1 " 6 " J thought «» 

laid on the opposition of m Most of t Thomas 

ism between capital an Labour q{ t hc first critics 

communicated to the n at p a tcr on. n le tter to Lor 
Hodgsldn, oi rt- writer oi ® <9^ 
of capitahsm was an an y j? c >ncdy °f 

John Russell on The Source and R e D f ^ 

frSai). . sU Sering. aTld * t those nations 

> Our country, he says, on0 mists. c° £{ t he power \ 

nation is rising. *****j£an »e «■**■ “ 

richest where the greatest re ^ 



economics of anti-capital®! 


2,6 E00SO3HL» W “ V^tlhe 

of compels or mducmg * If* 

ftsgsszz - — - — - po " 


ip A 


'■am m tte — 

oof wo « o' °«“ n “ ™ ratt ' r “ 

wealth oUmtioo consuls “>'“P beyond lt3 osml b« 

ttZZttSZZ**-*-*'-* s °* 

labour is capital (p 3) , . who produced 

And as this surplus labour is not o y necessaries whHe 

a."»u - «*■ *« — 
2££2?»Z 

ta« f»> th« *l«t to SUBBI m»» t» F boated ■■ 

of production . another name lot 

The author assumes that profit is mercy ^ and 

interest . the usurer lends money, the capi themselves 

circulating capital to the labourers^ho oriy leas e t ^ 
as much of the produce of their labour as to enable tfen 
»t and perpetuate the race while the rest goes as surplus U 
to the lender of capital, %-f . the capitalist. . tes but 

K ot withstanding these appropriations, capital acarnwme 
slowly, since a high rate of interest has to be paid by 
■ ducer for its use And this slow accumulation of capital 
immediate cause of the distress of the nation ^ 

In order to grasp the meaning of this cause and find 
source, let us suppose a simple society where the whole u 
Use country is just sufficient to support the whole pop 
In this case there is no surplus labour, and eonsequen y 


run try is just sufficient to support the whole pop 
is case there is no surplus labour, and eonsequen y 
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A LETTER TO LORD J°® ^ ^ the 
—ion of . S "Cv- as ™uU -*£ *£ 

country can raise as m , spro duce must perish o q{ the 

ycais, then either one ye P But, of course, produce 

must cease ,o* for ““ f “ pt0 ® “a'tots of the 

kind will take place. The . app >P ^ lab our on com ^ 

or capital will, for one year, ^ gildings, macl 

not directly consumable, - n be devoted t P ^ 

etc. But the third year Joinery bmlt L*, and 
labour, and, with the ai than m the follow 

population will produce wd \ be greater. perish or 

consequently the surplus a commodities s o con- 

still more that either the sn^c ^ , lt ,^ v er ^ 

the population cease tebou . Ration will n fets will 

sumed. However, the la o duce , but the c P ap italand 

how to get rid ot the sur P^? epr0 ductive po^r ot c their 

, T onlfine at the reps 


sumed. However, the labou , ^ b ut the and 

how to get rid ot the sur P be repro ductive po^er their 

accumulate it. Looking a ss 0 f the P e0 P e man would 

at the readiness ot thegr on increasing on 1 of interest 

labour to it, capital ought to g And tbe tailing r ^ ca p 

have any difficulty m ge ^direction, but so loTlg rr ived at the 

shows the tendency m t a cannot baVe . um is reached 

command interest at a , When that max as before, 

ot wealth, vv tive power as 


command interest at a , 5 ^h en that max 1 a5 before, 
maximum production of wea productive p -phis 

society will not go on to exert ^ P ^ twelve to 5 
but Nrill reduce its hours ot lab° ^ beg inning 

- aeral ease would h . the few 


UUk YYIU 

beginning of general ease wou q{ tbe few, ( 

peri t y - , not mean the opu __ Vlbert y to ; 

Wealth of the nation tt ^ ea ith * s the 

but facilities oi living te liberly to 

recreation — liberty to enfoj _„,v,iner more If', ^-oatbene- 


but facilities or .. { liberty <■” « 

recreation— liberty to _ en J°^' not bing more IP- t b ene- 

Wealtb is disposable tone, a odu ction and h “‘ tion 

Considering all the facilities ^ £ e nation at ? 

hts which would accrue ir0 ^\ d ,, e t at this prosp rodu ction is j 
is, why has society never : mpe des the pr°g r< ^ ■ available,, 
The first dead weight that as surpl u ®J ab ^^ e5 t, or the; 

the possessor ot capital w °> bimS elf ° n ® con sumer. 

ceases to work and ^^^comes ^ ldle con 
surplus labour of others. 



. economics of anti-capitalism 

increase a the production of 

me rib classes Wes ««' ™ “ b y ,»»mg 6*<»> 

capital inflate the cxp'bl L°‘ not covered by fU 

paper money and stod- ^ , w tho Bc t>tious paper 

and sis er or mcrease ol red “Hal 4 r ^ , he y destroy 

capital they exact interest l»““ Md lhey mate red 
enormous amoonU ol real capdal l y exchange lor 

capihd by exporting It to doe, not decrease 

tones l\ e may solely " g, exact, tom «* 

m value as it increases in amount the beyond nhat u 

labouier the preface ol mierj ^e less useful the capital^ 
possible for the nether to subsist on The 1 « ieOTM ,atmS 
becomes the stronger his lust for app opn £ lie greater the 
the surplus labour of others the more he mastes b 
exactions from the producers only be 

mat to the exact, ou, tom ’ k . * 

roughly estimated- According consisting ol 

sources . / the Bnlisf. Emfire 3 UbtnmnS > \\e may 

lour persons receives £45 annually o £ pe member ol society 
therefore assume that the mere labour ol ay ^ ^ ^nd 
is not worth mote than £lt per irnnum education 

Oia. sum represents interest on £*£*£*'* lawyer to 
apprenticeship training etc. II a aM « lM three 

ire, two three or lour hundred a year « » >*““ (n d ( d on 

or lour thousand pounds is presumed to num ber of 

his education TAing now trom Colquh the 

the heads of families of other classes and lowing te 

worth of mere labour £ 4 5 P« annum we are able W 

the worth of this labour or the just wages 

they derive from capital - r " T taWe shews 

The total inrrmu» nf *h 


ie worth of this labour or the lust wages wuiu ^ 
ley denve from capital as the following table jjj lon 3 

The total income of these classes amounts to abou / 
sterling the value of their labour is about 41 millions 


(pp 35^1 


1 IK luuu income oi rncse uohba - - ctertoS 

sterling the value of their labour is about 41 man 
Consequently they exact as interest on capital no less a 
235 millions or six tunes as much as their labour 
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ECONOMICS OF MiTtCAOTAUSM 


The e£ect on society » deplorable. opened a bo«» ate! 1 

The increase o! trade “ d tonjious enjoyments ol 

field to tonnes tb ” p “f™ basm , „a selhsh emulation «> 
the lew excited a worthless d , h inmate pnipose ol 

an The attainment o! wealth becametn m their ndaney 
hie Then appetite era « e nntnment and 

that it might lease its natural and 1 * A „d the con 

Iced on the gatbage ol Chaoge JLy by misery and ig” or 
■nmmation ol then hopes was sympathy 

^““dTi-ed leeble despotic. “* 

working men to ,eed on PoUtc«n .nsto d «I ^ tod 

pass has the nation been btou bt throng 1 cease 

, £hcy None the less the political ^“",,^1. In 
' W write about the wealth .1 the =>“” “ d *° “ rfB „on o! the 
teahty the progress ol a nation is ““led V tlUb le sign’ 
boms ol labour and nse ol wages These ^ a tout il 

ol prosperity and growth ol capital would brogui^ ^ 
we could eliminate the (actors that retard and capital, 

over the emancipation ol labour depaufc con £»* nt 
When capital is mereamd m such masses that to « 

sinks to ir.ro the hour of heedom tor all mao* 

“Tt die measures to hong this Hood ■ Z 
earth the author hardly suggests any He 0 I 

lor levelling all classes and distinctions or reduci s Iooljsh 

a judge to the wage oi a labourer or any ot " m j^wa 
speculations. He merely demands abolition o , ^ 

reduction ol the interest on the National currency 

loans to the Go\ eminent were made in deprecia ^ 0 { 

which has now been restored to its lull value r 
rentals and a general nse of wages. 1 cn 

This anonymous pamphlet may have had some W u 
John Gray 
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5.— nrrcy navr.nsTovn ^ author 0 I the 

(itex). ol a pwnpJJ*' C Hc , ig ncd»d( namc; 

S>’*« aruiifs Ej^rds ^ whether this w< ^ nothing 

stone," but it is vety doubtw nytn Of h«u ubcary 

it is rather probable tha Goldsmiths tc o oncbcar ing 

has been ascertained. copies of the ’ ^ u thor." 

(London University) there a L ham> Esq. From pce i. How* 

the autograph " Henry ^ “ of Sir R« e lHc G f the 


rauiui , Goiosiiitv- D ne Dcanm 

been ascertained. In pic sof the book. ° n hor> 

nidon University) 1-here a ^ From ^ . Ho w 

e autograph "Henry - °^ x3X y 0 f Sir R° c li{c 0 f the 

he other copy is {ron \ - c a nd history 0 t ^ at group 

ver, no matter what the ^ t influence ^ from 

•uthor were, his works cxer who, thoug f Ration 

>f writers and working class : ^ a nd laid the 
socialism, were intensely a _ without 

(jfthe class-warfare theory. ^ Tory Dernocra ! than what 

Ravenstone was essential y ^ cn d to sc tcm - 

any ulterior motives, wi gj welfare. j g was in 

r considered justice and nainonai ^ , - s cvhoie^ Hc 
erament, a religious and _ k Exchange ~- r first book, 
‘volt against capitalist and . St °! ,„nen he wrote his _ ^ ^ o) 


r , his whole oent 6 

irreligious and 

jvolt against.. capitalist w4 ,l,cn 1« '" S iull of 

SnstfirveCenin an l^^brougW.to bear “'’Evolution, tire 

!or the experience which -~r Frencl He was 

pessimism, caused eyiden y ^ years *816 ® course, and, 
Nipole 0 nic3Vars,and the^ e EnglaTld had run^ totterin gto the 

then firmly convinced « dissensions, - . s disapP ear 

loaded north debt and torn w* « c?teus ted natrons 

brink of the grave-traP. m 0 f peasant- 

from the scene of history. nS i 5 ting m ^ i a bourers, wit i 

His ideal was^ a nation - o £ hcr usefu . the .control 

pro prietors, Jiandicraftsmep, ^ d taxation,.^- hea d. Lik e 

a minimum of _ governme b y han ru s ing,^and,am^‘ 

of those who serve t ^ e , c0 . ( ; - plating , - eCon0 inists.” 

Cdhbettrhel^fd^t'he ^aa^^lig^-p^Utical econo 

garnatihg band of kfalthu 51 • 



«. BCOXOM.CS 0 r ^"^ itll m k 

indeed »« a tatmlcdgc •• 

.vs'lemattcilly aid consotoiUy by pni«*“ 

more comprehensive and „ , 0 , the I>o!ibe*< R'£' sW 

and -toe style V.SS as v.gorous ^ slipcooI elass.ca 
tat cl a pohsh and an tmM*”** 

education can produce " ' “f rfucatton 
sarnie vnth an °* tod “ r.hbon tbe histones of the 

Thucydides Tacitus .P ^Dufeh and .to 

Italit rcpubl cs and 11 c , countrymen c! the Impend 
impelled by a burning icJ to vran h J the economic 

ms Ml ol England and to analyse ana aeon 

and social causes of it . declares the dOB&* 

y The events of the l*s* hundred J every nation of 

they have enough. ,n the mode >»“ *” 

Europe tad the complications , „cal economy 

relations of society havepscnto the^ £ |ore pretended. 

an importance to ■which it could . j ia v C multiplied *s 

As the classes into which nations ar , n d 1V idaal has been 

the space allotted to the mosements of ea A 

more cirtum'cnbcd tl cir - Me** » ^ ^ ^ n0 small 

more frequently into colhson and it h J each , Fvn i t rg 
amount ol stall to state and regulate th ' ^ ts ol the essen 
System p I) Milica! economists o. the , 0 intH pret 
tills ol society and government have unde What 

those changes and to teach us hovv tu m-a L system 

,s the system they have built up > A “ d 

\ which represents our fellow-creatures as j n com 

* enemies which makes us believe that their PP . hcirp0%c tt> 
patible with our own whiclibu Ids our wealth P° ^ c { a 

which would persuade us to look on the wotl 1 ^th 

besieged town where the death of our neigh in* „ Q% ^on 
secret satisfaction since it augments the quan t y ts 

flikely to fall to our own share ( 1 Vew Doubts V 1 L^nts 
tune to put an end to that cheerless system w ^ch 

soaety as a jungle of void animals always ready o 

Tn searching for the fundamental principle of society we 



■r.TTPrv BAVENSTOHE 
PIERCE ^ ^ . hI {or procuring 

« -T «“ Wn6s r^^1i " Tt 

iz. "e *5: 

with the amount of labour P * wealth is abun £labo ur,' 

the population is m< ^ ^^di^sion and s ^ b ^ 1 ^.^^ 0 £ osome, 
increase of population a _ duct ion, and give 1 crease o£ *' 

which, in their turn, rais P ds D f knowledge. 

- ™P% « * “‘Ttto® op^rtunity to V «arc^. ons 

population, division of 1 > V produc tion, lea Wepovr ers 

necessity of* easing the 1 u ir«hcation of the pro 0 { a 

which result in an infinite detracting iromth^ ^ who 

(Ik. un. 2a, xxo, 177V .. „_ n cftidom du riAnre. 
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«*-**> “ 'detracting who 

lb., pp. 23, 1x9, 177 V tions at e seldom du exper ience, 

Watt or an Arkwright, mven tb e spirit, th * 0 f 

brings them forward ; they ar jj ad no t the P re utilise 
knowledge, and needs of the > ag • ^ con triyance t ^ 

Watt studied the power of steam than sheep, 1 * 

it, had not the population g^ g % e steam ^J^ ction 
still been enough wool for reacbe d that stage P ^ u In . 

spinning-ienny would have ^. onise our manuji Human 

which permitted them to popU lated coun ^ growing 

vention always sleeps in _ . d £o activity by ma ldng 

ingenuity awakens and is ”^P -^riiere population macldn . 

needs of a growing ;popul a _,l? • neW combination ne 

ireaTadfanSsTevery day P^^ a few y** ^ at 3 , 
ery and calls into action P ^ elasticity ase its\ 

would have dared to dream oh ^ ^ t mcreaA 

mind, the constant tendency e niploy ment 0 caP ital ofs 

numbers and to give more P r ° ove ment is the ru upo nJ 

this exhaustless capacity of 1 P understood an an in- 

nations ; thence flows, if P^ 1 ? * God , in hiding « ^ 
their wealth ( Funding System, b y the s%vea j nations, 

crease and multiply T and eat brea the wealth 0 " a d 
pointed out toUm the true “ the teal cause. ot, 

Growth of population and m u to contro--; 

welfare {lb., p. 76). ■> particular natio ” S ^Lt increased as 

If, then, the experience of P s f s tence hav 
■vert this theory, if the means 0 



«S”|S7isS 

Kent W« Lu E « « U. «.ud,tlou ol 


j™: 6 *^t Virr^tb 1 :.' sr- - 


somty And m< ' 

, oi property naturaL 


ngouj *•“ 

UtaurandskillB as it were tut* ^ seiy different 

P^n 5 

liom that Mlitoalntlt 5„_. 0 „ o ,e t 5 hbowlt tb« 


rh grows op »n tne «r 


rraurf «J «T 

bveu. piety «,BK»tu»y jto..^b»«^ it , , t t 

otbere • lap P”™" ° l "" *T“ „„ a ,„» E product"" 

poutoto to aoploj «>“ d prop*? 

tods a »h>* •» »PP«“ 10 tav ' “ ^“„7tbe Undo™" 
“ F» DooBs P 99) Tb„ ^ „ ««u •» 

is the basis of the property of every desenp bu nt the 

multiply with the growth of avdsalioo ‘ desrnan and 

pretensions of the master manutact ““ established b« 

captalist Ko sooner Im the landown exercise 

claim to share m all the earnings of those the 

their industry m the cultivation of the soi w 

master manufacturer sets up a similar <*»» wool 

all the earnings ol those whose industry “™Pj , burnaB 
cotton timber iron or any of the productions ^ 

ingenuity From this moment labour ceases to oe tett 

exercise ot Industry is eSectually barred everyw 
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A to £0 tO VK»k. 

rrast be paid before industry is ^ shares in ^ne iab^nng 
toll is rent or profit, or the 1 m en five on .3- 

meffs earnings (lb., P- 22 5V — : " ~ ren t 

produce of the workersJP- 3 XI J- l 0 w and why t 

not dearly *W. n6 themselves to ft 

and profit gatherers succeeded ' man is naturally ^ 

position, but he appears to Leaders are a PP om , ^ 

and desires some sort ofleadership. ^ ^ finally end by 
regulate and promote the affairs ^ own interests. * 

tvrannizinc society and promoting ,, , an d 0 wner, the tr d , 


o assist, their existence r proportion u -- rnn5t itute 

ent and profit constitute a very co mes nearly to 

mationfbut gradually the when men, ^ » 

the whole. In the early stages ■ ° ^ each other s ’ e if from 

gether by few ties, contabue to keep ^ , ncrease d 

much as each can do with a 0 f society, duC tion, 

starving. In every subsequen man’s power o P tAThen' 

numbers and better tools add to e dua jiy diminis ® * t ^ ere ‘ 

the number of those who labo^J {or h , s own snbsis ^ can * 

one man’s labour is barely suffici ,y^ ien one man s | 0 y e d * 

can be no property nor idle men. me n for one e The ' 

maintain five, there will be ou s urplns P r ° %v hole. 

in production. They » pr°P ri ° tC "! °‘; b0 »„ty of 

usurpers come to be consid , to li ve on . + he loving- 

ViJL. -P supposea to the / 


UU.UU.CUU live, <-UGJ.U . . Vys sunt— ' 

n production. They a PP5°£. ed & proprietors bounty of 
isurpers come to be consid d to li ve ° n the loving- , t 

Finally, the industrious are sU PP - existence ° ^ labour ( 

the idle, the producers to owe g production i eVe l of 

kindness of. .the appropriate f V They sm k ffiden t to 

results in the undoing of the a • a wage }U interests 

horses, the reward of whose efforte ^ ^ band , the 
keep them in working order. 
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SSf 

ssssss^ 

,s >t once the child and the P>™ ' mth out 

labour and yet labour ' folds it IW®» 

Capital builds our town. eota«a .„,ld . 

whence came capital tbatcreaUsaU^t q{ labo ur, it» 

kit none to his children <*?>*' ^ labo nr How then can 

the result of accumulation ol presen ^ ,4 pea) 

it be the cause ol labour > (T“"| ’J* ,J,„stiraicnt ol eachanse . 

Do«t« PP 293 4> ^“cw labour And eseluBB® 

,t exchanges ptererved ub0 “ The only source ol 
can add no salue to the produced employed JO 

\alue is product.' e labour. Jum which has bee" 

necessaries How ridiculous then the efficiently 

attempted to be raised that rl "““JL ’^carrying with u *“ 
attended to they v.ouldleasc the cOTutry %£££, afeded to 
then capitals would deprive it o! «* Seadthat li UW» 
industry 1 Ip 35’1 »l«h more »!■ ^ sone no 
lelt the country the source ol all *ealt Nottnth 

amount ol capital could save us Irons deutrn U ^ uwr 
. standing all these considerations “P ll “ “ , tat ,„dustry «d> 
downed t'sltis however hopeless to erpec J j hcn once 

be able to rescue hersel! horn the oppression emte5t ,s 

the latter has firmly established its dominie ‘ o{ tfae horse 

that ol feebleness against power It is the suu<* ,ts 

'against the nder . . . Capital, when it lit has 

kgs round the neck of a nation, never loosens i . j,y a 

i strangled its victim. It is only by a revolution in i 



PIERCY RAVEKSTO.E ^ ^ ^ 
new casting oi its constitution that^peo 

{remits thraldom” ^^pse.' The ^ ng system, 
either ot a revolution nat ional debt, {aVour 

wiWt legacy of a crus ® n o£ the old nob* 5 bave 

paper commercialism, supp red upstarts an ’ 

of a money aristocracy oi ^ ,, TUe struggle ^ 
infinitely aggravated her c^ %vea jaaess. The %ve «. . . 

making serves but to .show ^ 0 n straining 

hull of her commercial y ,., ess has failed. clearly 

but every scheme to relieve her 4*“ W „ hot too de > 

olher beams, the exhaust, on o the P tte t ,1 ,«£ ' 

even to the most inexperienced ^ ^ ovcrbo ard her cMB 

should at all freshen, she mu s ^ or j n 

or perish in the storm (P-3 medy cannot be 00 , 0 ver-, 

mat's to be done? The remedy^ ^ al and o 

communism. A communis can never e most . 

governed society. Such a “ trictest regulations an {anatics . 
either by angels or by a tyrann y exerc aT „ f mp roving 

vigilant police. Itjs. jm *_ - . that men < but 

(TO. 196-7). But some may reply ^ b quite true^ 

and ever tending towards J“ ucce ss on a perfection^ the final 
communism depends for i ^ bring ™ g at the' 

character, which, if the proces* 011 d on their' 

term of their existence. _ without spot is 0 
temple of the gods, the vie n which society 

altars ” [Funding System, P- 5 > )• , principle on 

The most ordinary u„d ”°f f! 1“ ^ry mar. mastc ‘ 5 [™ am . 
can he formed is that winch, e B nn - tcd strength ^ may 
requirements, only puts for cbniCn ts which each in hboU rs. 
mumty to check the encroa c(lU isitions of hi- a fl a irs 

l>e disposed ^ make on the lo re-arrange ^ * 

In order to enable the presen the following mcas tbe 

in conformity with that princip > . ^ debt > ‘ cn ts, 

<« be required— Reduction ot ^frt.rcduoUo^ 
mcome of the stockholders, * 1 presentation . ^ the 

abolition of indirect ta»U ^ be neglected so long = 
farhament. The rights of tabour 
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Pconl - who bve on rent tb . mitaenoi ol IM 

L Labour There » » the ml.® «n «« 

people on legislation The great tot pi the «**■ 

adopt » 

It IS a contradiction w terT ^ 7 consequence- The cry 
iceasine n-itbant ***** «££ “Anneal ,rt*nen~ 

against democracy has no fo a5 turbulent it 


If historians recent popular g 0 ''^ 1 tmn they have con 
only becanse they to " ““^f^ch had no da® to tb»‘ 

5 dered government as democratic ntia Hj aristocratic. 

character The republics of Gree« based on 

for e\en the most popular of th .prided as a democracy 

slaiery Rome had no pretension tobe which their 
1„ tto.gh all had tl « right . * the posscsso* °| 

Parliament enn-isting ol a maiont) o ^ rf tt( . nation 
nght ol property and labour as its In seconng 

against excessive “ d ®pede the ?T 

to each the Imts ol Ins labo ur the! ^^mhutim ol it- 

dneta. ol rrealth but mil correct the mahm 

They hill not allon capital to fasten c cnnstitnhoo 

Snch legislation msohes changes m “r^^Uon 

ol present society But change um-eparaH '^^p. Alt 
it IS a law of nature from whose operation form* s° 

the works of creation are continually assuming e ^ ^ 
rapid are the shiftmgs that the eye scarce y 
contemplation when already they appear o 
were . •>,* greatest 

It should also be remembered that m the e 
V innovators are those who oppose timely reforms 
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3 ._-THOMAS HOCGSKffi 

(a) His Activity and Principe turned the Y oung ! J?the 

Circumstances and .^^g^SGg) into a social cntic, ^ 

officerThomasHodgslan(X/83 9) ior a time, 

books oi Piercy Ravenstone gave ^ on gmal a U ^ 

capitalist direction. 1 _ ® ' Ra 4enstonc. HeS ^ t (about 1820) 

to be a mere populariser w hom he, at f as “ an 

economists, particularly 1 ’ t a {terwards reg 24). 

misunderstood and disparage » it Dcf en ’ rights 

BesidesHavenstone and K trea tise on Cm 

doctrines, laid down in t ie a soC ial s P ecula .? is t thought i: ' 

exercised alasting influence on ish socialist : 

HodgsWs part in the history o^ 
not inconsiderable. He su ? ^ t he test an e unded his 
stead oi the formula of happ ^ o{ n ature and ff q{ 

institutions he emphasize natural and ar 1 en thamite, ‘ 

reasonings on the antithesis . of ^ ancis Place, the ^ 

W Although a .£** UUlita^^Vters 

who endeavoured to atta and reasone Locke, 

skin withstood all temptation^ - n tUe sense London 

concerning governments ^ 'Trrtm was O'- Geor f 

He ™s, further, one ol U* ? ^ ^ due** ^ by the 
Mechanics Institution (x 3 l-«. u tion, which was artisans, 

Birkbeck. And in that ^^“Stan mechan. » y s anti- 
most active minds of the economy “ tlies e students 

HodgaBn lectured on ^^enti «* 

capitalist and natural ngh P Chartist the most 

became later the leaders o n to name plodgskin 

instance, Lovett and Hethen-g*^ for Orvemsm. ^ 

prominent. What George fl _ uin , based on ° n J^ ven stone is 

» For a biography of Thomas p an s, * 9 ^ p. 77- . 

see Lire Hattvy. Thorn**' poW ,caJ ^ cfto „ (cs - 

mentioned by Hodgstan 27823, „ , p. n** 

•Francis Place, Add Journal, x8*3- -4. * 

June 16, 1827 ; Mechanics 



to economics of 

cccompl*- lor 

ded «W»<to>ff? > ® “X- «>» «* “°” ‘“ “ 

HodgsUns most actiye > L iowr Dtjet did Ag*'** 

sss 

Poor Won 4 G«ariw» in his journal* k~ ^ career as 

docm.ro. Md to “ L^Jf* to Tto p»U* a® ** 

X™ta agitator He ■topped P ^moC 

‘foment X» «■' *»*"S “2 ttrSclto '" 1> ” S ', 

Mmua uri “.to 1 " 1 to b “"“ 

revolution 


(b) Hts Labour Economics o{ ^ editor 

Through the Intercession oi Jams M . at tb e end o! 

ot to M«.«l Chop.*. *‘**^££25*1 *» to* ° l 

^sr^s^tototop.'*”^ 

^o"to“.U°pdatod 5 toH^^ s 
«« » .Sm- 5 . > 1 .™ to Bill. “”“T^toto ^ 
debuted and passed The speeches ^ oi the 

on the whole not favourable to the dams through 

wortog classes, h’one the J less the ^egan T** 


and the forward movement o! the undoubtedly 

nssng spirit c! liberalism tn the council o! the nati m ^ 

"SnVs a good deal for this legislative measure in favour 

. . THitrm Chat) 8 


t Gnham Y> alias Ujt of Frauds Piacs chap 8 



THOMAS HODGSKIN to {ore 0 

wage «*«• The **£?£&* 

becomes from that tune Liberalism and La bumam- 

bistory ot the relations ^ omapurc \ydoctnn ^ easure3 an d 

oi pohtical equality, flow g ^ parliamentary ^ . nate9 in 

tarian source, expresses interests, 1 d e unionist 

softens the clash of antagom^ ^ expre ssion i ^f£ bour , in* 
field, factory' , and mine, an cc0 nomic actio p0 utics,' 

actimi. Hence it comes 

passing through the atmpsp temper . T . c parliament a 

Inc’pe'hs Tevolutionary edge a becomes m , to 


imeui. -- . .4.:^nnrV au^‘“ J « 0 ntoU* u - u 

^irvative and the tevo ^ ^ an d move b Conserva- 

onehmTIuh^smlaciWa d as suhversi J rising and 

and is, thereforCj hated. an ^ sm prevents th ly 

tives; on the other barf.™* ng into ^ “Abated and 
moving sorting classes an d is, therefore, 

economic and revolutionary ^ t . on - sts . development, 

branded as hypocntica , y a ble to torese n ed on th 

Hodgshin was, of course, ^ ature . He hi m, all 

which required a century to {or politics- irre . 

basis oi economics and but too clearly^ ^ 

the Parliamentary debating ? ca pital atld U v ^ va i ue and 
concilable opposition betw Ricardo’s the ry ^ ^ mo0 d 
taught hy the deductions q{ Ravenston agg ressiv 0 

wages, tortifted by the doc ^ one of th move- 

and sense he wrote Labo tb e labou 

and closely reasoned pamp a t present a 

ment. , declares, there men 0 { almos 

Throughout the country, ur . The s «o and their 

contest between capital an ob tain high e ^ otec tion. T ® 

every trade have combine liain ent ° durance, but V 

employers have appealed to ica l eua 

contest will he decided not only . 



* Kosoncs OF „ T0 , 

argumen, and town *» «> *•* '““’’fw 

C *»4 «•”■* " „ c u rroJ”" *£ 

Tic i<~ *’ m ”“ 

labour k« «•> ”?'!££ AUtoSb 1» >“ ma ^t 

„ ril enable bon >° “ bs ” t pro baUy Jm W“ 

.will and knmWsf h ' P" yi ’ i ^ eemtenled ^ 

_ than two centimes ago h »ti *dvan 

to ato« <™“ d “ “Cto Sab*t and landlord, 

tagra oi «>' f s £„ and eemtine * 

5d ,ta to «>rtaen „ regarded « » 

order to 6"' W' “ * JL Mr HuAl*» n «® 

damn to to nation rnKgurdcd ' otUi * , 

bn terrified out ot the «*»«> » totoelvea and 

mils Utq a" • ofl-rf « tint. »;» *T£ Opt,) most 

on ua. And the Mat>P-» ol 1*"“°"" i,™uirf country 
beprotected to.t«.Uto'0l«»™“ m andMJth* 

The political cconorrutts '''•'" cC ,^ “f d dopta) and 

haattutoOTlinnth«topat.in|l. r» “ ^ could « 

tot mtout circulating and fried P ub our a few 1 

pruned. Unde, to influence ol iuifr rdeaa „d all to 

back to its old row »«» ct * bare , t w Jt)l t^t under the 
rest ol the produ e ol bbour goes to ^ IpP x ~^, 

name ol pro* and rent lor «* rf £ me wonderful 

Capital thus appears to be a ' ** advocates 

piertic con, d-nng to hot to « *» » 
aid tot labour pap t> exotbttanlly lorit „betor 

Let us see wliat it does whether it does utyWWB 
it has any independent existence at all lhing say ‘h e 

Without circulating capital, or iood undertaking 

economist* the labourer could nei er * n S a t> e JL advantage 

wb-ch did not i eld an almost immediate return ^ gabled 

then ol am late's ^pital is that b> it the ta ^wer 

he being assured ol his present subsistence to ^ ^ 

to the greatest advantage The fact how { i . lstl nS 

assurance is not the elect ol circulating capital but o ^ ^ 

, labour The capitalist does not possess ^7 *“ He on ly 

1 modi ties necessarj to feed and clothe the labourers. 
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THOMAS HOOGSIC ^ labour oi 

'possesses money or credit, ^^producesmaclun^an 4 ^ 

Vhepoor.ot^omone setoUvorkc ^ d cfothmg.^ ^ 

materials, and tire ot er cmpl°y ed t . e . labour, and 

gives the employer as « 1 fe ftps aH3*^ labourer . 

they will be led and clothed. it possible for . , 

not circulating capital, w u duc tion oi ' vea ^ none 

to bend bis energies on f.^f^nrodities, ^ 

The kteurer tonng^o s o ^ ^ teach o{ persons 

ttieless to bring up bis cW And van ous cm ^ & long 

always relying on bis own < , v bich is not com ^ to procure 
undLbe-tasks,tbe produce jo!^ o{ other men fo P ^ 
period, relying likewise on require ior su e that 

them in tbe mean time tire fo» ot ber 

classes oi men carry on tmir ^ occupa m • iate and 

while each is engaged in lu * J both for bis m q{ socia 

will prepare whatever be • a { u ndanren a bis own 

future wants. Co-existing labour » to magmiy 

liie, and is made use oi J lat ing capita 1 - q{ labo ur, or 

importance. So muchas L_-----r- a ^ d instrumc : nS truments, 

Ltd capitalJ SSSUoj^ . duces - these of the 

means ot production; B u production in C P rece ive by 

■ardTowETSiSS do they ’ ™j lte enable^ « ountry , 
labourers, so tbat the o'™' v , ll0 i e produce o theJ I10 t so 
tar tbe greatest part ot . labour • r but as 

Are they, or are they not pro ^ util ity wha s s idliul 

much inert, decaying matter, of and vitalized ^ ft; . ed t 
they are guided, directe , be P advo cates °^ C titled to pr° flt 
bands? It is admitted by labour, aud is save d. ® ut 

capital is the product oi P re preserve is quite 

on account oi having been stored up fe> instruments^^ 

tbe manuiacture oi machinery. ^ ^ 0 { food ^ ^ but are 

as uninterrupted and cons intended j to use the 

rw „„ no, and are no brought m a 


« ttoto Ld.obTso,h»*- 

brought into use, and the d^’ieo «? ■»«. 

better tor the capitalist, t be use ot they return 

profit. They are made «MrW ^ labonrers, 
directly they come into the a 



* ECOSOM.CS 0 

^ raU „gn.t«olptoSt 1 £ , dthemd.tn.nl* “ 

which entitles them H3l does no. 
by boms kept in sl0 ” c ' X„ lU bonr. and doe, not bn»g j 
utility iron P”™” J^u stored ttp but because ^ 

owner a profit because i labour Ip *5) 

"ZL d obtaining a eommand «'« h .m * no™ 

.end, it capita, more 

pound interest (p «) ,u c cample — 

^parent let ur take the Mo»,n«s I» „ n loll ot bread 
The real price ot a eoat oi a pall « t m ,y bave 

an that nature demand, from ' ,„ y d labour 

d these necessary -W*-* » „t,r.es be mud 

But lot the labourer to !>»• ■* a.ucb nature demand 

^oserandabovethequanUyoU^ He must ^ 

from h.m a still larger qMnWy *° l * 0 f the wool the 

interest to the oimee 0. tie ^,1«P >> > e „ ra ymg «hed “* 
owner o. the spinning miU the How much 

cloll merchant the master ol the tado g ^ ^ „ , loal 

more labour the nothing man must P * s , b , E tosay bull* 

ol bread than 11 e coat ot the tool cost 1”^ ol era' 

is probably srs nmea more (p «) . _,„acl.onsdonot concern 

andnotrntaaationotComUnr lhe „pUa!is< I°> 

the labourer they but diminish ft. ip^ th0 « ,sact.m» 

it food and clothing ate made dealer by directly Bn* 

the wages must nse and profit and wage, V bl ve 

no matter how great or small the taxes ^ coat 

to pay the same quantity ol labour lor >s an iro n Uw ot 

HodgsVm as we see is of opinion that U law 

wages and all socialsts or social If the 

to be operative must needs reject all P ^age 
labourer receives no more than a mer taxes and 

does not matter to him how high ° r l° w P n t0 the 

bouse rents are for if they nse wages mus a tori* 

subsistence level and if they fall wages must a - attein pt 
spondingly* All reform agitation appears thus as 
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THOMAS H° DGS *™ ^tionary aim : 
to avert are working d«- la bonr, or *— * < 

oi S ettin S , tlie Wh ° le Pr ° capitalist is so 

the capitalists. , . tbe power of tn f! t0 hurl 

Hodgrlda continues to any part 0 f cta nd, 

great that he mobilizes th f nd imbue it with P 

anathemas against the Corn Laws of labour (PP- - » . 

awe for capital, the ^ t0 have but 

The capitalist permits the without labour, con n0 t ' 

subsistence, because he cann ^ ^^overwhelming 

self very generously ^ ^ p05 e. It » the overw ^ ^ 
absolutely necessary t P lta j > sanctioned Y ^ ever 

nature of the demands P kept, and ' t he labourer 

society, which keep, ^h hav £ acquiesce d m, the 
keep, as long as they are allowed • apoe ndent‘ 

in poverty and misery (P- 24V dfixe d, has no i ta j n 

Ld yet, capital, both circulating ^ s . gn d by ^ 

existence. It is nothing but a caba ^ ^ bett er to de pr , 
tnen to stultify the labouring ma q{ it> 

them of their surplus produce. ^ _j +n make g 00 „ 

T? nr o no frnu tn acQuire Vi 


m to stultify tlie laoom ». B o{ it> 

em of their surplus produce. make g 00 d j n - 

For a nation to acquire knowledge “ d ^ 

three things seem to be req Secondly. manua Thirdly, 
genuity for inventing maci ' fi oXl $ into e e • 
dexterity for carrying t ese had been ibut ed 

skill and labour to use them fZ labour have been attnOu^_ 
these requisites of genius, talen. , thought to h xe it y • 

with an extraordinary It* orde r o > 

fating capital, in order to ^ J^sions, and 
which is founded on proper y _ ar t of these p ob 

the labourers who form un ap ; n terests of the cap ^ 
It is thctciore -evident that « , about, are decdemy. 

master-manufacturer who per 17 -xg, ~7)- That the 

opposed to those of the lab ° U ^ ribu tion be righte • fe quite 
How should this sort o & ^ b elon g to the la ° ^ tlce 
whole produce of labour oug this pnncipl P labo ui 

evident and .true, but hotv . - tbe result oi eom 1 orb t 

Is difficult to say. Each axt.cle is ^ 4 OT any con® 

and no individual labourer can 



rrro.n\ncs OF AKTI-0* prrAL,SM 

!« ECO\0\nCb u ll3rf l0 find . 

eatisfactoty pnnciple or llrflv ntab «bo OTcnned i« >*■ 

,ontl»bemtnrMrStliev>r«»> o,, .ndiuduaU O'"®' 1 '" 

prcducUM W the men set on Of™ 

itat lodgment depending OT dieUltd A» «" 
rpeaes of hbour mV '’ ^“Tniule orLte There » 
mjit we d ctate to o""” *“ „ , 0 the ontetleted indg 
no other way ot deeding bu y * ( ubour were pet 

ment ot the wotkmen Ihemtelvm W V ^ peat ^ 
lectly hee it no prelodiee ' h „ c would be no diffi 

and branded other parts with dBsr ? . would be lurtly 
St, „n tht. point “O^'r^rt^s the htf** 

settled by competition « "hat A ^ pus*.. ^eady .■> 

ot the msrVet (p S 4 " 5 l , .j Ey are acquiring also t 

high degree the skill to execute and U ey wt 
.M to eontnre they am lortmng t „ p5 e » 

studying pi ystcal and moral sctenc V o{ yU Jesses of 
the incest gallon ol the P"M«™ * «ill «•»»”• into the 
the nation have alwaya been poor ^ ^ 10! t,ce 

toondations ol soeiel) and ' J"“ ^.0 that the coatest 

.and are worth preservation to go on that 

'(between labour and capital will ^ amon g men 

‘there will be ne thcr peace on earth "* S p ^uctite labour 

Ltil the tnumph ol labour is compkt t V he who 

V rewarded with wealth and idleness ^%crty the 

LL shall reap m short until labour shall possess an 
“whole ol its produce (pp 29-33) ... „ hic h may be 

' This is the substance o! IlodgsVm a ™ roen ior 

.said to have been the Manifesto oi British U ^ system 

\able year 1825 the commencement ol the orga ** ^ form of 
\atic struggle ol the British working class “ co-operation 

(large trades unions ot Chartism or labour po 

«t2SX-«i~— — »*"2SS 

in the midst ol institutions and opinions as free as -r^up- 
\thera For this attitude he was taken to task by V dham 
'son who regarded the difficulties which the author o 
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™»«“ "“t'i «*— -J 

Defend P^ nted out ^therefore, wrote L f°^ h f 0 ^ g h Co- 
confession of failure. ’ , labour reconci e 0 f 

- !' Solved te satv 

operation. As a true therefore, could no ca jls 

the main sources of as a «?f on ' ^mce' 

reject the " higgling °1 i-now-labourer,” with w sa y. 

Hodpkin “ my friend and M*™ “ o4uce h e fully concurs, y 

„, bright of labour to to jholeP aebte4 t „ hmrfcr^J, 

bgthat all the mdustr^ ^ ^ in adhenng^^ 0 , it 
l"'heisinbadcompm.y. -»« ^ daim s of labour 
are on the side of capital and 6 
(Labour Rewarded, PP- x > 5- 97b 


to fits Philosophy of Bistory. LabourJ>St'-A:Tr 

The economic teachings cont^® so{ten e^in t ^ esp °f cU la- 
iurther elaborated, and. so tter book includes also so 'history. 

Poii(,-c«l Economy, buUhc la huma n society or scicn ^ 

tions on the natural law m t>rehfensively 

which are dealt with more ^ phenomenon 

Artificial Right of Property cm ^ fe a natural ph ^ ^ 

Society, according to t 656 ^ s which ^ egtd , y to-day, 

endowed hy the Creator with law ^ ^ ^ should 

business of the .political econo ’ tQ j n qaire into Were; 

the business of the socio °^ s ' t t heir being ^ e( j e d by 
these laws, and to warn ag . r operation - a t condi- 

they acted upon by men, we hnprovemen 0 _ . ^ ; a wsl 

human laws, the moral an m a t e r. bor, t e injorionsi 

tions would have been much interfe rence and 3 i 

are beneficial, human laws a increase of the 

“Suudstiou of * national J?,S£E 

people; it renders division segmenting multiplied 

observation and knowledge, ^ of laM*ers m 

forces in a compound ratio o ^j., PP- 313 



*, ECONOMICS or «n 

tm &^m 

otoslPel £■•» PT SH> . too* ol jepj*“*, 

Hodgstan then «w«V^f2 to ay»® c uc 
ennts tao«ledge “■> “ v '" t ”“ “ 

human soaet} , ty depends '«> UrS /. ; l 

The pohtrcel organ ration ol •“• J wherever to 
!on to mod-, m *toch property “ ^^antion d»wl 
^ right ol property « P U “ d . f” P r ^, rv ..t -tor ever "» 

®=r#s^s^Ss5 


and B enut am According tu rr ~-- " 'jn] labonrj-hau v* 
torment life • ndjSffGw to' E0V ensmert 

rrSaS^ar-TOllh. According! ^ k „Ltori «* 
drESumlonsmiteproperty "-.°» 1 "*' tSTto«to 

n to prevent rutnral rights being |™ S P'“?L to ~veniment 
terrene deny to emstenee ol nataial leers and loon to go 


3D, ■‘■j - r , +v.pnrV 01 pi u r ^ _ a-i.-t he reg**-— s 

In accepting Lo^heory^ ^ dec^* ^ ^ 

himself expressly from , essential to 

individual property as natural lbe ( 

existence ot society (£££& but the «%**&#* ' 
■Neither soaalism, nor P remedy. ^ w origin- 

labourer to his whole ^ttinu^in *«* 

has been violated by hui . d has ever co ^ nature, 

ally been founded in conque^ ^ t0 the con _ ^ laW is - ' 

ignorance of its results. NV ho do not la > ^ wba t- _ 

Who are the law-makers ? {rom nature n by ; 

actually made by those w o Laws are w oV , e r of 

ever to any wealth (16., PP- ^ ended t0 preserve the P^ ^ , 
others than labourers, and ar tbein to appr°P n cy> the 
those who make them, or to en landed ans ? this 

themselves. The law-makers axe ^ profits. ^ ^ 

bishops, and the capitalists, o ert y, to this c iser j e s, 

violation of the natural right of px V ' q{ our social 
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looked inward!} to the eternal forces which inscrutable to the 
reason of man mould and govern tins infinite Universe. 

Coleridge who had gone through similar mental experiences 
visited German} at the tune when that transition took place. He 
at or ce felt its vibrations and remained all his life in harmony with 
them And tike Schilling who never succeeded in formulating 
a systematic philosophy oi history Coleridge never did go 
beyond enunciating rehgio-phdosophica! aphorisms which since 
about iSm began to attract the inquiring minds ol the British 
youth since about 1820 — the same date when Owens co- 
operative schemes and the anti-capitalist economics began to 
find adl erents Thomas Cail}le has left us a short sketch of 
this period of Coleridge s life He relates Coleridge sat on 
the brow of Highgate Hitt in those years looking down on 
London and its smoke tumult attracting towards 

him the thoughts of innumerable brave souk stM engaged there. 
His express contributions to poetry philosophy or any specific 
province of human literature or enlightenment bad been small 
and sadly intermittent but he had especially among young 
inquiring men a higher than literary a kind of prophetic or 
magicians character The practical intellects of the 

world did not much heed him or carelessly reckoned him a 
metaphysical dreamer but to the nsing «pmts of the young 
generation he had this dusk} sublime character and sat there 


as a kind of Magus girt in mystery and enigma his 

T*odona oak -grove whLpenog strange things uncertain whether 
ora cles or ja rgon. 1 

TJul whJe'Carlj Je goes on entertaming his readers with Gofer 
idges sranjnjects " and ommjects a lar superior thinker 
John ^tvait Mill tells us the real reason of Coleridges attraC- 
VtT .Jr ot the *pmt of philosophy and o! inquiry 

\lnto the Uv* of human existence and the grow lh of society was 
the work of the G«mano<ol«idgean school This doctrine 
bcman ^Sawat the philosophy 

1 J Kntary ^ «* fesTwbo 

inquired with any comprehensiveness and depth into th* 
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inductive laws of the existence and growth of Iranian society. 
. . . They thus produced not a piece of party advocacy, but a 
philosophy of society, in the only form which is yet possible, that 
of a philosophy of history. The brilliant light which had been 
thrown upon history during the last half century, has proceeded 
almost wholly from this school. The disrespect j n which history 
was held by the Encyclopaedists is notorious ; one of the soberest 
of them, D’Alembert, we believe, was the author of the wish that 
all records whatsoever of past events could be blotted out ." 1 

This Germano-Coleridgean school brought the political and 
philosophic thought of England in touch with Socialistic schools 
and the aspirations of the masses, either by leading men’s minds 
back to the pre-individualistic times when society was organised 
„ in corporate bodies with special responsibilities towards their 
members, or by turning the attention of the possessing and ruling 
classes to the social ethics of Christianity, or by showing history 
to be a long and continuous process of the development of social 
institutions, in which the concept of property aud the relation of 
the classes changed, and have been changing from period to period. 
It taught men that such laws as those of supply and demand, 
wages, capital, and other economic categories were by no means 
eternal and immutable, nor was their absolute rule desirable. 
Finally, it induced some of the noblest spirits of the nation to 
look at Chartism as not a mere rebellion of drunken helots ,to be 
ruthlessly suppressed by bullets and gallows. 

Coleridge inspired Frederick Denison Maurice, later the 
guide and philosopher of Christian Socialism, particularly of 
Charles Kingsley. And Cardinal Newman, in his controversy 
with Kingsley, relates that the “ Oxford Movement,” too, 
owed much to Coleridge, who, " after all, instilled a higher 
philosophy into inquiring minds than they had hitherto been 
accustomed to accept. In this way he made trial of his age, 
and succeeded in interesting its genius in the <;ause of Catholic 
truth.” s Hurrell Froude, one of the founders of that Move- 

1 J. S. Mill, Dissertations, I., article Coleridge; Autobiography, 
1873, pp. 160-2. 

* J. H Newman, Apologia, 1864, p. 185-0. 
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O voice, once heard 
Delightfully, increase and multiply 1 
Now death to hear I For what can we increase 
Or multiply, but woe, crime, penury. 

. . . -We have game laws, corn laws, cotton factories, Spital- 
fields, the tillers of the land paid by poor rates, and the remainder 
of the population mechanised into engines for the manufactory of 
new rich men ;■ yea, , the machinery of the wealth of the nation 
made up of the wretchedness, disease, and depravity of those who 
should constitute the strength of the nation ” (pp. 63-7). The* 
history of a century of wealth-making is a history of vulgarisa- 
tion of thought and politics 1 : “ The mechanico-corpuscular 
theory raised to the title of the niechanic philosophy. ... A 
state of nature, or the Ourang Outang theology of the origin of 
the human race, substituted for the first ten chapters of the Book 
of Genesis. . . . Our state-policy a Cyclops with one eye, 
and that in the back of the head ; our measures become either 
a series of anachronisms, or a truckling to events. . . . Mean- 
time, the true historical feeling, the immortal life of the nation, 
generation linked to generation by faith, freedom, heraldry, and 
ancestral fame, languishing and giving place to the superstitions 
of wealth and newspaper reputation. Talents without genius ; 
a swarm of clever, well-informed men : an anarchy of minds, a 
despotism of maxims. Hence despotism of finance in government 
and legislation. . . . and hardness of heart in political 
economy.” And he saw “ government by clubs of journeymen ; 
cby saint and sinner societies, committees, institutions ; by re- 
views, magazines, and above all by newspapers ” (pp. 67-70). 
The cure for this vulgarisation and anarchy is religion, moral 
discipline — Christian ethics and faith. 

2. — SOUTHEY’S PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY 

While Coleridge was thundering against the mechanisation of 
the country and creating an anti-liberal phraseology which made 
the fortune of many an anti-capitalist writer after him, Southey 
was communing with the spirit of Sir Thomas More on the evils 
of the time. The trend of conservative and religious minds to- 
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vnrds mei3 aevalism became pronounced as it always •will fa 
Christian countries in times of spiritual and social anarchy or 
after a surfeit at the feasts of reason and materialist conceptions 
of nature and 1 fc The great European minds have since tl e 
Renascence been oscillating between Olympus and Golgotha 
moving to and fro fa search either of happiness or redemption 
According to Cardinal Newman also Southey contributed much 
to the stock of ideas and *enllments that led to the Oxford 
Movement 

Both Sir Thomas More and Robert Southey speculated fa 
the Joy and freedom of their younger years upon the possible 
improvement of soaetj and both in like manner lived to dread 
tl e effects oJ that restless spirit which Insults Heaven and disturbs 
the earth In the eyes of Southey the nineteenth century cx 
hibited characteristics similar to those of the age of the Reforma 
tion and be thought to hear the voice of the author of Utopia 
s&yuig By comparing the great operating causes fa the age of 
the Reformation and in this age of rev olutions going back to the 
former age looking at things as 1 then beheld them perceiving 
wherein I judged tig! tly and wherein I erred and tracing tic 
progress of tl ose causes which are now developing their whole 
tremendous power you will denve instruction (Sir Thonuu 
Afore or Colto^uxes I p tg) 

To him as the representative of Catholicism who could not 
believe in the salvation of any Protestant nation is assigned 
the part of U e social critic while Southey hunseif represents the 
optimistic social reformer who believes in the moral and material 
progress of man. Sir Thomas warns him against short cuts ta 
the Millennium for this has always been the ruling fancy of the 
most dangerous of all madmen (p 34 ) And there Is hardly 
anything m the present age to warrant such a belie The 
prevailing opinions of tins age go to the destruction of every 
thing that has hitherto been held sacred They tend to arm the 
poor against the rich the many against the few worse than 
this for it will also be a war o! hope and enterprise against 
tun dity of youth against age \ou surely do not expect 

that the Millennium Is to be brought about by the triumph of 
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what 016,00110(1 liberal opinions ; nor by enabling the whole, of 
the lower classes to read the incentives to vice, impiety and 
rebellion, which are prepared for them by an unlicensed press ” 
(p. 35). But, even granted that there is now more knowledge 
and more wealth in England than there was in former times, 
surely there is also less wisdom and less happiness. Finally, 
Southey accepts the assumption that the condition of the labour- 
ing classes was, perhaps, better in the age of More “ than it 
ever has been either before or after. The feudal system had 
well-nigh lost all its inhuman parts, and the worse inhumanity 
of the commercial system had not yet shown itself.” To which 
More rejoins that “.it was, indeed, a most important age in 
English history, and till the Reformation so fearfully disturbed it, 
in many respects a happy and an enviable one. But the process 
was then beginning, which is not yet completed.” 

This remark gives Southey the occasion to present the Catholic 
view of the social development of English history from the 
Reformation to the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
in which the Factory system took its rise. On this point 
both More and Southey are at one in condemning it, but 
they differ as to its origin. Southey is of opinion that 
" it has been the growth of circumstances, not a system 
fore-planned, foreseen and deliberately chosen. Such as it 
is we have inherited it, or rather have fallen into it, and must 
get out of it as well as we can. We must do our best to remove 
its evils, and to mitigate them while they last, and to modify and 
reduce it till only so much remains as is indispensable for the 
general good.’’ More, however, replies : “ The fact will not 
warrant you in saying that it has come upon the country unsought 
and unforeseen. You have prided yourselves upon this system, 
you have used every means for extending it ; you have made 
it the measure of your national prosperity. It is a wen, a fun- 
gous excrescence from the body politic ; the growth might have 
been checked if the consequences had been apprehended in 
time ; but now it has acquired so great a bulk . . . that to 

remove it by absorption is impossible, and excision would be 
fatal ” (pp. 171-2). Fraud and gamble have taken the place of 
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wotk and wealth Paper notes stock and the funding system 
or the ^called securities have rendered the whole system in 
secure It is but certain that the poverty of one part of the 
people seems to increase in the same ratio as the nches of another 
part This is the effect of competition E\ery man oppresses 
his ne ghbour the landlord racks his tenant the fanner grinds 
the labourer great capital sts nun the small traders — like 
pikes la a pond which devour the weaker fish There is no 
stabilty anywhere A nation on the move — from village to 
town from town to oversea countries The great majority of 
these poor people are willing to work to go anywhere where they 
may be able to provide for themselves Whatever means may 
be devised for their benefit they art ready to co-operate and 
perform the r part They can dig and sow weave and spin forge 
and mould iron and steel make bricks and build houses. But 
how they should be set to work how the beginning should be 
made is what ire must not erpect to learn from any professor of 
political economy And Sir Thomas More adds The wisdom 
of the heart is wanting there Statesmen have not 

yet had faith enough in goodness to believe in the moral miracles 
which benevolence and zeal are able to perform ! If at any time 
they have entertained a serious wish for bettering the condition 
of their fellow-creatures the difficulties which they see before 
them have appeared like mountains in the way and yet had 
they faith but as a grain of mustard seed these mountains might 
be removed There is abundant room in this country and its 
colonies for any possible increase of population till the end of 
time 1 Onl\ let the poor be placed where they may labour for 
that which satisfieth and the earth will give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater — they shall build houses and inhabit 
them and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert shah 
rejoice (II pp 263-5) 

Meanwh 3 e the evil is growing and the revolution is spreading 
Saaety has its critical periods its climacterics. The present age 
is a critical one A new principle a xovurn erganum has been 
introduced, the most powerful that has ever yet been wielded by 
man If it was first Mdmm that governed the world, and then 
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Niirttm, both have had their say — gunpowder as well as the 
triple crown. Steam will govern the world next, and shake it 
too before its empire is established ” (I., p. 199). 

And the shake came in the form of Chartism, the first social- 
democratic and revolutionary' movement of the British working 
classes as the pioneers of European and American Labour. 
Southey heard their tramp and the voices of their commanders. 
Austin, then a famous jurist, lecturing in 1S29 on the condition 
of England, complained that the working classes were not favour- 
able to the system of private property. And two years later the 
London artisans were taught that " Property is the cause of all 
evils. Create it not ; make it but sufficient for yourselves — 
and that not to possess it, but to enjoy it. . . . No personal 
liberty or happiness for the people can exist until at least there is 
no individual property in the soil.” 1 

* Poor Man’s Guardian, June 4, August 20, 1831. Cf. Graham 
Wallas, Life of Francis Place, p. 274, for similar views expressed 
by London artisans in 1831. 
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X — ESSENCE A til ASD VAUE 

The two currents of social economic thought generated and 
developed by the school of Owen and the anti-capitalist criticism 
reached in the years from 1825 onwards the thinking portion ol 
the British working class and created Chartism which constituted 
a scries of social revolutionary attempts to re -organise the 
United Kingdom on a socialist and labour basis Tins move- 
ment assumed gradually national proportions and was in full 
activity m the second quarter of ti e nineteenth century but 
it was only in the year 1838 that it received the narne ^Cha r 
tisin which merely' s gnTfS" democratic parhamentaJ jT^fQt nr 
The name like that of many of tl e great moveraenti’SHd'pMws 
0! the United Kingdom docs not cot cr either chronologically 
or wtnnsicallj the history and essence of this mo\ ement The 
years 1825 to 1S30 were the period of its incubation from 183* 
to the end of 1834 it developed its theories and exhibited great 
intellectual vigour from 1837 to *842 it received as far as the 
Corresponding Act permitted its practical and organised form 
and from 1849 onwards its vitality was rapidly ebbing away and 
it died in 1855 leaving only here and there scattered stragglers 
who obstinately refused to believe that Chartism was extinct 
Its theories traditions and legacies were either taken up by 
continental social sts like Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
who ten years later formed the International Working Men a 
Association or by the co-operators and trade unionists of Great 
Britain who transformed them according to their education and 
experience 

Chartism in its essence and aim resembled the international 
socialist and labour movement of the present day But having 
a8o 
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2 STAGES OE DEVELOPMENT 

Chartism, as a collective term for the resolution's^ 
of the British w orking class, passed through several tag 
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tens tic ©1 this appearance. A meeting of the unemployed in 
Leeds passed the following resolution on November 23 1829* — 
We the Operatives by no means wi«h to assume a situation 
that does not belong to us yet we are vrell aware that labour is 
the only source of wealth and that we are the support of the 
middle and higher classes of society 
The first political weekly newspaper of the working classes of 
Lancashire announced in its programme 

Labour is the source of wealth the working men are the 
support of the middle and upper classes they are the nerves 
and soul of the process of production and therefore of the 
nation * 

The same paper however declared at the same time for 
joint political action with the Liberals 
On the other hand they w ere taught that the natural tendency 
of wealth was for the rich to become richer and for the poor 
to become poorer Trade earned out on a large scale has driven 
out trade on a small scale. The result is that a large proportion 
ol the community has to depend on their labour only, whilst 
machinery is superseding labour The ©Sect of wealth 

is to divide society into classes between whom the distance is 
so great that they have lost touch with each other and are in 
danger of becoming enemies to each other * 

The first result ol this knowledge was that from a trade unionist 
point of view the workmen strove for comprehensive class- 
organisations but politically for an alliance with the middle 
classes. In the years 1830 to 1832 when the struggle for tbo 
Refonn Bill was raging the workers for the greater part marched 
as allies of the middle classes 

The alliance between the working and the middle classes was 
the first stage ol Chartism But already during this period of 
alliance there was a small minority of workers who defended the 
standpoint of class-war with extreme acrimony and were opposed 

* Leeds Patriot November 29 1829 
’ t oic* 0/ the People Manchester January 1 iSjt 
' ShetfeU Courier qeoted by the Lfuttand ReptesentatM Septwn 
17 “e Utter paper was edited by Brooterr* O'Brien 
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paper involved heavy expenses The > V „ Uch only J™ 

besoldatlessthansevenpenceacopy tl,e 

working men could pay. Henry He» J ^ pubbshed tbe 
ot the Poor Man’s Guardian, deft A. fte hea dmg of ev y 
paper at the price of one penny. p ublished contrary , 
-number was the announcement • The edrtor of 

Law to try the power of blight g the middle of 1831 0 
the Poor Man’s Guardian was Most of the so 

beginning of 1832, Bronterre contributed either anc > 

revolutionary thinkers of those ^ ^ and made it an ars - 

mously or under a pseudonym 0 anonymous contn 

of revolutionary ideas. Among **£>£ da55 , var with a 
there was one who champmne could have surpas 

determination which few fol owers anonymous correspon 
For a long time the articles ° the anoy d ^ late r on 
were ascribed to the editor, but at will b JP { _ educate d weaver, 
that they proceeded from the pe been rume 

most probably a hand-loom weaver who ce bet ween 

machinery. He hurled polemics against 
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the working and middle classes The best ol his articles were 
reprinted later on as standard documents They initiated the 
«trhicw between the workers and the middle class they made a 
profonnd impression upon the thinkers ol the working class ol 
Great Britain 

At the same time the idea of a general strike came into being . 
a London shoemaker publisher and cofiee-house proprietor 
called V ilium Benbow gave expression to it m a pamphlet that 
appeared in January 1832 Bcnbow likewise belonged to the 
minority whch rallied round the Poor Mans Guardian and the 
National Lqioq 

Finally Owen m 1831 took up an attitude tq parliamentary 
action which not only signified disdain but e\ en contempt and 
abhorrence 

The combined effect of these mflaences became all the stronger 
from the lact that the Reform BUI which had become law after a 
year ol violent conflict agitating the whole country left the 
workers as unenfranchised as before The working class which 
had to a great extent furnished the physical energy for the move- 
ment of reform came away with empty hands. 

Disappointed and embittered by the negative result 0! the 
agitation for reform their self-consciousness strengthened by 
Ahe help they had given to the middle classes influenced by the 
tl ass-war idea of the anonymous weaver by the general strike 
advocated by Benbovr and by Owen s anti parliamentary atti 
bide the organised working class turned syndicalistic. The 
Jempestuous course of the class war idea and ol direct economic 
\action not only swept away all notions of the solidarity of the 
jclasses or of alliances between them but at least for two years 
it destroyed all ideas of parliamentary action or of democratic 
parliamentary reform. ^ The organised workers became revolu 
tionary and anti parliamentary and hoped for everything from 
the direct economic action of the masses. This period embraced 
the year 183a to 1834 it formed the second stage in the history 
of the growth of Chartism its characteristic was Syndicalism 
At this stage of development strenuous intellectual efforts were 
made to emerge from the socialism of natural rights to make an 
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end to Utopian experiments and to form a conception of history t 
based on class-war and evolution, in short, to accomplish what 
Karl Marx took in hand ten years later. In 1833 discussions 
took place in English working men's clubs about the descent of 
man from the animal kingdom, or as it was called at that time : 
the Simian theory. 1 And a year later the Pioneer and Official 
Grtrr// 7 '(Sepfemhcr 20, 1834), : ^ 1C organ of the revolutionary 
trades unions, published an essay which pointed out that class- 
war is the necessary' consequence of the natural evolution of 
Society from capitalism to socialism, and that it heralds in the 
growth of a new form of society. The intellectual history of 
this period has remained unknown to the present time. It is 
essentially the history of the separation of the workers from 
orthodox Owenism. Its documents lie scattered in the weeklies, 
the Crisis, Pioneer, and Pioneer and Official Gazette. But at that 
time no thinker arose to strike the intellectual balance of those 
remarkable years. In the summer of 1S34 British syndicalism' 
broke down, and at the same time its mental activity sank into 
complete oblivion. However, mental struggles are never wholly 
fruitless. Even if their results are only appreciated by posterity, 
yet they also furnish their contemporaries with suggestions and 
ideas which arc turned to good use for future progress. This, 
indeed, was the case in Great Britain in the years subsequent to 
1834, when social reform, trades unionism, and parliamentary 
action became re-united. Only the orthodox Owenites remained 
as sectarian independents, and they were known at that time as 
socialists, and were few in number. The gist of the contests 
and discussions of the years 1825 to 1835 consisted of the follow- 
ing declarations : 

The workers form a class whose interests are opposed to those 
of all the other classes ; their ultimate emancipation can only be 
obtained by a revolution in the socialist sense; the means for, 
this purpose is to seize political power. The embodiment of these! 

1 Crisis, September 28, 1833. 

* Only one number of this weekly journal has been preserved. All 
that we know about it otherwise occurs only in extracts printed 
by the Poor Alan’s Guardian in August, 1834. 
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Was constitutes Chartism from 1837 onwards, 1 The struggles, 
disappointments Owcmte experiments and syndicalist efforts 
which preceded it were the cause of the last stage of Chartism 
assuming m the mam the character of independent parliamentary 
action In add tion to these principal causes the following 
secondary causes were contributory viz the dissatisfaction with 
the Poor Law of 1834 in the North of England and the demand 
for factory legislation for the protection of women and children 

3 — ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE 
From 1837 onwards Chartism became a mov emertt of the 
masses a revolutionary struggle implying many a sacrifice for 
the purpose of seizing political power It suffered however, 
up to the very last from the following weak points the im 
possibility of conferring upon the masses a firm and unified orgam 
sation since the Corresponding Act (1817) did not permit of 
founding a national organisation with branch societies The 
Chartists were only allowed to form local societies but not to 
enter into union with each other Tins led sometimes to the 
formation of secret leagues which only caused the government 
spies to promote existing insurrectionary tendencies and to 
bring the Chartists to Inal for high treason and resulted 
m heavy sacrifices. As a rule the leaders and the speakers were 
the connecting links between the local organisations On this 
account such a preponderating part in the movement fell to the 
share of the leaders that it would hardly be possible to wnte a 
history of Chartism without a thorough study of the hfe-hislones 
ot the leaders and of the trend of their thoughts The leaders 
and speakers were hovever only human and afflicted with 
human w eaknesscs Disunion in their ranks implied the splitting 
and breaking up of the Chartbt societies the formation of cliques 
and hero-worship which rais'd serious difficulties in the way of 
any well-organised progress of the Chartists on a large scale 
The other source of weakness lay In a relapse into the historical 
* these ideas were later secured for Socialism by Engels and Marx. 
B0U1 expected great things from tits movement it not from it* 
leaders Cf infra XIJI a afco the Nortfun Star December * 1847 
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conception of natural law. The following are a few characteristic 
extracts and references on the subject, occurring in the authorita- 
tive organs and documents of Chartism : 

" We base our demands upon natural equity : All men are 
equal and can demand equal rights and liberties. 1 

“ A receipt for making eye-water for the benefit of English- 
men, Irishmen and Scotchmen : Take of the Law of Nature, 6 
drams ; of the Rights of Man, 4 drams ; of Reason, 3 drams ; 
of Agrarian Justice, 5 drams ; of Commonsense, £ grain. Mix 
them up in the Cup of Liberty.*’ 2 

" The abstract political rights of man are founded on natural 
and moral justice. All presumed rights not founded on the 
above are usurpations. . . . Every community has a right 
to be governed by the concentrated wisdom and intelligence of 
its members.” * 

Even a Tory and Social Reformer, like Richard Oastler, 
exclaimed ; 

11 Every man bom in England has a natural right to live well in 
England. It is a law of nature and a law of God that the husband- 
man that laboureth must be the first partaker of the fruit.” 4 

The central organ of the Chartists treated the law of nature 1 
almost from the commencement as the foundation-stone of the 
movement. 5 All the great manifestoes of Chartism, e.g., the 
Declaration of Rights of 1831 and 1839, the three petitions of 
the Chartists of 1839, 1842, and 1848, refer to the law of nature 
as the irrefutable proof of the justice of their democratic 
demands. The leading spirits of Chartism : O’Brien, O’Connor, 
Lovett, M’Douall, always had recourse to the law of nature as 
the source of their knowledge and action. And most of the 
Chartist speeches for the defence on the trials for high treason in 
1839 an d 1840 bore the impress of the law of nature. 

* Poor Man's Guardian {Penny Paper), May 26, 1831. 

* Ibid., January 12, 1833. The names of the specified ingredients 
are the titles of Thomas Paine’s works. 

* Carpenter's Monthly Political Magazine, February, 1832, p. 229. 

4 Poor Man’s Guardian, August 15, 1835. 

* Northern Star, May 14, 1842. 

v 
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The whole trend of Chartist thought was dominated by the 
idea tl at the weal and woe of society depends in the last resort 
upon the cl araeter of the laws of the State The law can build 
up and destroy can both heal ard wound With the exception 
of tl e germinating idea of evolution in history in the year 1834 
Chartism lacked the faintest trace of any insight into the growth 
and decay of ngbt and law or the dependence of legislators 
upon social forces and changes And this insight is of necessity 
absent in adherents of the law of nature Accordipg-fo this 
conception of history it was originally men x^ho-'aHer having 
made a social contract promulgated laws tjecSuse they, enjoyed 
30 vw gn power Simply by human decrees corporate society 
and pm ate property were brought into being Subsequently a 
single individual or a small minority of men made the laws after 
having usurped the «o\ere gn power But what is the essential 
nature of sos ere gnty > What enables it to produce revolutions 
wholesale ? What is it that enables it quite arb tranly either to 
further the common weal or to degrade the masses > To these 
questions the law of nature gnes the answer Force. Whoever 
possesses force exercises sovereign power and can make laws at 
twill Torre «ovuc gnty and legulat on form, according to 
natural law the Trinity of the State all powerful and absolute 
it can change publ c property into private property or private 
property into publ c property or can mould society into any form 
it likes 1 Accordingly the mam object of revolutionaries and 
'‘reformers most be to obtain power If they possess the forces of 
the State the mam problem is solved They considered sovereign 
power to be creative 

The law of nature holds also another answer to our qart 
tion Since the time of the Physiocrats and Adam Smith the 
old ^toic opinion of the law of nature held the ground vrt. 
that definite laws are inherent m the universe and that if these 
laws of nature were not hindered by human laws they would 
ensure the happiness of alL The originators of human laws were 
the despots and the oligarchs If they could be swept away then 

•TOs idea a very clearly expressed to Pascal s Ptns/a ed 1850 
Pt. L Ch XH | 7 
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the inherent laws of nature would resume their functions. 
Accordingly the work of the revolutionaries and reformers was ' 
purely negative. Their real work lay in the removal of usurpers 
and their laws. As soon as this takes place the social problem is ! 
solved. In any case — so the Chartists reasoned — the main task of j 
the movement lay in seizing the power of the State, so as to destroy ' 
the oligarchy and then at least to approximate to the law of nature. 

4. LIMES OF POLICY 

The Chartist movement revealed two different lines of policy, 
the advocates of which were known as the Physical Force Party, i 
and the Moral Force Party. . They were opposed to each other, 
and between the two there existed elements which oscillated 
backwards and forwards. The policy of Physical Force was 
insurrectionary and militant, with proclivities to conspiracies, 
secret societies, and violent talk. The policy of Moral Force 
directed its aim towards slow and thorough organisation within 
the law, towards peaceful trades unions, political and educational 
societies. The militant party were more revolutionary in their 
phraseology, more determined in their attitude, and much more 
hostile to the middle classes than the adherents of moral force. 
The mass of the proletariat supported the militants, whilst the 
smaller number of intellectual workers associated themselves 
with moral tactics. The representative of the militant tactics 
was the Irish landowner, Feargus O’Connor, who indeed always 
condemned on moral grounds the abortive attempts at insurrec- 
tion, yet continually fostered them anew by his insurrectionary 
language. The representative of moral tactics was the London 
carpenter, William Lovett. The contest between the two lines 
of policy lasted for several years, and was decided in favour of 
militant tactics : Lovett had to give way to O’Connor. 

The insurrectionary policy seems to have originated from the 
historical conception of the law of nature. The following con- 
siderations may throw some light upon the question of Jacobinism 
and Blanquism. , 

The whole democratic and socialist movement, which is based 
on considerations of the law of nature, considers the evil of the 
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existing order of things to be the result of bad laws based on 
usurpation Certain cunning despots are supposed to have got 
hold of society in order to oppress and to exploit it for the 
benefit of a small minority This whole system of government is 
therefore a misuse and \iolation of the social contract and of 
natural equity This conception appeared with classic clearness 
in the conspiracy that is connected with Babeuf 3 name The 
people are justified and in duty bound by all great principles 
to do everything in their power to sweep away the unnatural, 
unjust and pernicious state of things The fight against this 
condition is a holy war for the restoration of the law of nature, 
the social contract the ancient constitution, innate rights and 
liberties,— a holy war against usurpers who destroyed and 
subverted the old conditions What need is there of further 
arguments ? What is the use of philosophising of educating and 
enlightening the masses when everything is all as clear as day 
light ? The amt of society is the happiness of all and the pro- 
tection of all This aun would have been realised if despotism 
and oligarchy had not destroyed the ancient rights and pledges 
The existing order is full of manifest evils , each of the evils is 
an indictment against the usurpers and an argument against the 
minority who gamed their power by robbery and destruction 
Nature created men in a state of freedom, the rulers threw 
them into chains 

Such conceptions are just as much calculated to Incite viotent 
insurrections of the mass of the people as the feelings of the 
robbed against the robber The passions become much more 
easily roused to action if claims are made upon ancient nghts 
which have once been possessed than if new Tights are demanded, 
jin the first case no further evidence or further arguments are 
required force alone is necessary to overthrow the robbers 
» * the Physical Force argument On the other hand, if nghts 
are demanded which have not hitherto been enjoyed, or if indeed 
reliance is placed upon new nghts in order to contest obsolescent 
and monbund nghts then the demand for these nghts must be 
based on theory In this case the feelings play a much smaller 
part than reason, research, and education 
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THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE WORKING CLASS 
AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 

I —THE REFORM BILL AND THE POLITICAL UMOVS (iSjO to 1S31) 

From the last third of the eighteenth century until rS3<J Great 
Britain was in the throes of a transformation winch altered the 
face of the country brought new classes into being and created 
men with new interests. Scattered hamlets became vast industrial 
districts trading villages became populous centres feverish 
with activity T1 e increase in the population of the towns » 
illustrated by the following figures 



1S01 

1821 

1841 

London 

950 000 

* 379 000 

1 950000 

Liverpool 

82000 

138000 

286000 

Manchester 

77000 

r2gooo 

243 000 

Birmingham 

71000 

102 000 

183000 

Leeds 

530oo 

84000 

152000 

Sheffield 

46000 

85000 

125000 

Nottingham 

"9000 

40000 

52000 

Bradford 

13000 

26000 

67000 

Newcastle 

33ooo 

— 

70000 


Net in spite of th s increase the parliamentary representation of 
the nation in 1830 remained the same in character as it was 
in 1760 The entire economic revolution appeared incapable of 
affecting the composition of parliament in the slightest degree 
Even in November 1830 at the opening of W’Uliara the Fourth s 
first parliament the Dube of Wellington the head of the Tory 
government explicitly, declared that the existing franchoe 
could not be altered The tune was however npe for a political 
change In a debate on a subject of minor importance the 
*94 
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ministry was defeated and had to resign. A Whig ministry took 
its place with Lord Grey and Lord John Russell for its chief 
members. 

A premonition of a coming political crisis swept over the 
country. No one exactly gauged the significance of the coming 
events ; there was only a general feeling that English history had 
reached a crisis. A Radical press came into being to give 
expression to these feelings ; enthusiasm was rife, and when 
news reached London of the July revolution in Paris, the people 
burst into a frenzy of delight that knew no bounds. 

On February 18, 1830, the Marquis of Blandford intro- 
duced a Reform Bill in the House of Commons, to confer the 
franchise on householders. The Bill was thrown out. It was 
a whole year later that Lord John Russell introduced the great 
Reform Bill. It passed the second reading by a majority of one, 
and was thrown out in Committee. It was followed by a dis- 
solution of parliament, and the fresh elections gave the govern- 
ment a majority of over 130 votes. A second Reform Bill was 
introduced ; it passed the House of Commons and was thrown 
out by the Lords on October 8, 1831, but the government an- 
swered them by re-introducing the Bill. The attitude of the 
Lords roused the whole country to a pitch of indignation that 
increased from day to day, and led to rioting and the Bristol 
conflagration. 

In the meantime political unions had been formed in most of 
the towns and by speeches and writings hastened on the agitation 
for reform. The first political union was founded by Thomas 
Attwood and his adherents in Birmingham, and it comprised 
members from both the middle and the working classes. The 
paper-money reformers in Birmingham had endeavoured for over 
a decade to press their views upon government, but without any 
result, and they now saw no other way out of the difficulty than to 
agitate for a reform of parliament itself and to call in the workers 
to their help. On January 25, 1830, a meeting took place in 
Birmingham of 20,000 people, to whom Attwood, the principal 
speaker, expounded his views. The working men attended the 
meeting in great numbers, since the}' were in agreement in demand- 


mg’ that parliament should be reformed Their idea however 
was less to reform the currency tl an secure legislation for the 
protection of labour Moreover the fact tl at they possessed no 
franchise was unendurable and they were seeking for tl e 
means of obtaining it 

Attwood in the course of his speech outlined the scheme 
of a pol tica! all ante between the middle and the working 
classes He had already observed the growing independence 
of the workers anil the development of antagonism between 
capital and labour He therefore utilised the general demand 
by the masses for reform to restore harmony between the two 
classes. The following was the programme be drew up for the 
political union — 

z To obtain by eve ry just and legal means such a Reform 
in the Commons House of Parliament as may ensure a real and 
effectual representation of the lower and middle classes of the 
people in that House 

a To enquire consult consider and determine respecting 
the rights and liberties of the industrious classes and respecting 
the legal means ol securing those which remain and recovering 
those which are lort 

3 To prepare petitions addresses remonstrances to the 
Crown and legislative bodies respecting the preservation and 
restoration ol public rights and respecting the repeal of bad 
laws and the enactment of good laws 

4 To prev ent and redress as far as possible all local public 
wrongs and oppressions and all local encroachments Upon the 
ngbts interests and privileges of the community 

5 To obtain the repeal of tl e beer and malt taxes and In 
general to obtain an alteration in the system of taxation so as 
to cause it to press less severeh upon the industrious clashes ol 
the community and more equally upon the wealthy classes 

6 To obtain the reduction of each separate tax and expense 
of the government in the same degree as the legislative increase 
in the value of money ha* increased U eir respective values and 
has reduced and Is reducing the general prices of labour through 
out the country 
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“ 7. To promote peace, union and concord among all classes 
of -His Majesty’s subjects and to guide and direct the public 
mind into uniform, peaceful and legitimate operations, instead 
of leaving it to waste its energies in loose, desultory, and uncon- 
nected exertions, or to cater to its own objects, unguided, 
unassisted, uncontrolled. 

“8. To collect and organise the peaceful expression of the 
Public Opinion, so as to bring it to act upon the legislative 
functions in a just, legal, and effectual way 

" 9. To influence by every legal means the election of Members 
of Parliament' so as to promote the return of upright and 
capable representatives of the people. 

“ 10. To adopt such measures as may be legal and necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining an effectual Parliamentary investiga- 
tion into the situation of the country, and into the cause of its 
embarrassments and difficulties, with the view of relieving the 
National Distress, of rendering justice to the injured as far 
as practicable, and of bringing to trial any member of either 
House of Parliament who may be found to have acted from 
criminal or corrupt motives.” 

Nearly the whole of the English press published long reports 
of this meeting, and all over the country political associations 
of the middle and working classes came into being, adopting 
the Birmingham programme. By electoral reform the workers: 
understood universal suffrage, or at least a very wide extension j 
of the franchise which would include a great part of the workers. ' 
The organised operatives of the North of England held the same 
opinion as their comrades in Birmingham. When the committee 
of the Birmingham political union supported the Marquis of 
Blandford’s proposals to enfranchise house owners and tenants, 
the operatives of Birmingham protested against this unfriendly 
attitude of the middle class to the working class. A working 
man called Bibb, who spoke on behalf of his comrades against 
the action of the committee, declared : 

” . . . . If the suffrage be confined to householders the 
poor would almost entirely be shut out from the. exercise of the 
rights of the people to annual parliaments or universal suffrage. 
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People «ay we should Laxe no nght to \ote because we d<m t 
pa\ d rect taxes But who are the classes of the people »b» 
pa) taxes ? The workmg men The source of taxation ts the 
produce of labour What the master pa vs m taxes is taken off 
the produce of labour Profit ou capital profits on trade come 
from labour Even tbo'e small shopkeepers who pay rates 
recoup themselves on the consumers for taxation Finally ft 
u the workmen who paj-s. In this manner taxes are dragged 
ont of the vitals of the workmen (Loud cheers) I 

ask therefore shat can the poor expect from the middle classes 
should the) obtain the desired rights if when there ought to be 
a similarity and union of feeling from common wrongs they 
shrink from their support? 

During the discuss on Attwood and other speakers defended 
the action of the committee whereupon Bibb withdrew his 
protest and at the same time declared — 

I took ths step reluctant!) for I am convinced the 
declaration >cu are going to sanction would ultimately 
destroj the chef the most important means by which the 
lower classes might expect to obtain equal nghts with their 
superiors. 1 

Among the Birmingham workers we find the same consciousness 
of th«r economic rite and of their political dependence as 3D 
the case of the operatives in Leeds and Manchester Front 
January i 1831 the operatives of Lancashire ran their own 
paper the Voice 0/ the People which was also the organ of the 
trades unions as well as ot radicalism and Owemsm The 
Lancashire workers who aspired after comprehensive economic 
class-organisation and coquetted with co-operative experiments 
came under the political influence of the Benthamites. Only 
the hardest thinkers of the Lancashire workers in particular 
John Doherty the leader of the textile operatives dreamed of 
creating a poEtical Labour Party with the trades unions for 
its units According to this plan the local and district muon* 
were to bv afhLated for the sole purpose of dealing with matters 
affecting trades un ons but all the un ons should together 
> £mwR{l<M Journal January 31 i8y> 
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form a National Association to undertake the emancipation 
of the working class by means of parliamentary and socialistic 
action. 1 This plan only became realised in the year 1899- 
1900 by the formation of the Labour Party. It is obvious 
that the founders of the Labour Party had no conception that 
seventy years earlier the idea of a similar organisation had 
originated. At that time it remained a mere dream, for during 
the agitation for the Reform Bill the workers formed a part of 
the political union of the middle and working classes. 

It was only in the summer of 1832 that organised Labour 
dissolved its alliance with the middle classes, and this was 
partly owing to the stormy character and negative result of the 
agitation for the Reform Bill, and partly to the propaganda 
of the intellectual section of the workers of London, who 
banded together in opposition to the political unions founded 
on the Birmingham plan and in hostility to the reforms suggested 
by the Whigs. 

2 . THE LONDON NATIONAL UNION OF THE WORKING CLASSES ^ 

This union, founded in the year 1831, was the birthplace of 
Chartism. Here the first contests took place between class-war 
and the solidarity of classes, and here after a long struggle the 
ideas were formulated of independent action on the part of the 
operatives, of decisive democratic reform, of revolutionary 
agitation by the masses and of the general strike. 

This union stood in the most intimate connection with the 
Poor Man’s Guardian. The development of the movement 
can be closely followed in its discussions, and their sounding- 
board was formed by the whole of the thinking portion of the 
working men of Great Britain. Its immediate history extends 
as far back as the year 1829, when the British Union for the 
Diffusion of Co-operative Knowledge was founded. In a manu- 
script document that is still extant one of its founders makes the 
following remarks on the subject : — 

“ During Owen’s absence in America, the leaders of the 
working men who were in favour of Owenism and also of political 
» Voice of the People, June n, 1831. 
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Radical!*"! net together and opened cooperative shops , finally 
the\ founded the Bnti=h Union for enquiries reached London 
from all «jde* for information concerning co-operative matters. 
A *pecaal office for «tipplymg information became necessary 
therefore for the corte*por dence connected with the eo-operati' e 
establK’iments had increased to sneb vast proportion that 
it could no longer be grappled with after business hours 
Our noth was both practical and theoretical and we extracted 
from Oweotsn as much as ive bad in common and discarded all 
points of difference All th» leading men were workmen \Vh*n 
Owen returned Iron America and 'aw our co-operative undertak- 
ings h» disapproved of them ard contemptuous!) called th*m 
Trading Associations frank!) declaring that buying and selling 
had nothing in common with his co-operative commonwealth. 
But when he discovered that numerous members of these unions 
were inclined to mpport many of his views he entered into 
relations with them and took a keen interest in their delibera 
hons. 1 

The meetings of the workers took place at that time either 
m tb" large hall of th* Mechanics Institute or in Garbles 
Rotunda (Bhckfnarsl One of these meetings — the fourth 
quarterly meeting of the Bnti'h Union lor the Diffusion of Co- 
operative Knowledge — was held at the Mechanics Institute in 
October 1S30 the report yields a good insight into the mental 
progress which the workers had made in socialistic thought 
The fundamental ideas were Owenite but the tone of the 
'peeches was full of a fighting spirit and revolutionary' verve- 
The wage svstem was condemned root and branch, capitalism 
was denounced as obnoxious and execrable whilst labour and 
co-operation were regarded as the pillars of civilisation " 11* 
by our labour produce all and we ought to enjoy it" The 
committees report laid stress upon the rapid nse of the 
co-operative idea , the mam point was to eradicate the behel 
j from the workers’ heads that they were dependent on money 
or on the possession of capital Labour was to supplant capital, 
cooperation 'was to take the place of individual competition. 

• Lovett's Wmornia* in place MSS. 47751, III 
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When the report had been read and discussed, a debate was 
opened on the subject : " Machinery under competition and 
under co-operation.” Among the speakers were Hetherington, 
Lovett, Cleave, and Watson, all of them subsequently leaders of 
Chartism, and their speeches resounded with the theme that 
machinery is a curse under the system of capital, since all the 
advantages of mechanical progress fall to the share of the 
capitalists ; machinery on the other hand will become a blessing 
under the system of co-operation, since in this way the acquire- 
ments of the human mind will benefit the whole of society. 
Side by side with ideas of co-operation and attacks on capitalism 
most of the speeches contained hostile aspersions on the Church. 
If the word socialism were substituted for co-operation, it 
would be easy to imagihe that this report referred to any large 
social-democratic meeting of workers at the present day. 1 

These were also the doctrines which the leaders of the British 
Union disseminated in 1S29 and 1830 all over the country in the 
furtherance of co-operation. 

In February or March, 1831, the leaders of this association 
were requested by some joiners to assist them in founding a 
general union of London operatives. The joiners were acquainted 
with the doctrine of co-operation and to all appearances were 
bent on founding a political trades-unionist organisation based 
on the ideas of the leaders of the Lancashire working classes. 
Hetherington and his friends immediately met them half way, and 
in March, 1831, the " Metropolitan Trades Union ” sprang into 
life. Hetherington wrote out a prospectus for it, laying down 
two aims for the organisation, viz. to obtain universal suffrage 
and to carry out trades-unionist and co-operative measures. 2 

The prospectus was despatched to 150 working men’s clubs in 
London, many of which joined the Union. In a few weeks its 
meetings were so largely attended that the Union moved to 
larger premises, and met in the Rotunda, which could accommo- 
date xooo people.- The meetings in the Rotunda were always 

1 Magazine of Useful Knowledge and Co-op. Mise., October 30, 
1830. 

- - .... T>„4,, rs (p oor Man’s Guardian), March Numbers, 1831, 
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overcrowd xl so that hundreds could cot obtain admission 
The sub) <ts which were discussed immediately after the found* 
tion of the Lmon hinged upon universal suffrage and questions 
of organist on In a few weeks the name Metropolitan Trades 
l n on disappeared to give place to the name National Union 
of the Working Classes and Others. It >s obvious from this addi 
tion that non workers were abo received within the Union But 
tl c words and others were only used at the very beginning 
Afterwards we read only of the National Union of the W orking 
Classes The non workers found themselves in a dwindling 
minority among them were Julian Hibbert a member of a 
nth Liberal philanthropic family T J Webb a practical 
«urgeon William Bcnbow at that time a coffee-house pro* 
pnetor Benjamin \\ arden formerly a saddler s apprentice, but 
now an ind pendent master 

The N at onal l. r on rapidly increased in members and prestige 
so as to justify Ilrthenngton s exclamation that the Union was on 
the nglt road to become national. On M ay 25 r 831 ft received 
its constitution which had been drawn up by Lovett and llether 
irpt n and to all appearances with O linen s assistance The 
main defiant on was a neaily verbal copy of the first part of the 
trerch Rights 0! Man 17^9 It merely contained the follow 
Ing alteration — enp? astsrd J ere by spacing The members ol 
the Natto al Union of the Working Ct asses are convinced that 
forgetfulness of and contempt for the Rights of Sian in a tnumd 
pal itate of society* are the on!y causes of the crimes and mis 
fortunes of the world 

Tbh was lo^owcd bv the aims and objects ol the Conslitu 

lien _ 

-J* 1 To avail itself of every opportunity in the progress of 
•society lot the securing lor every working man the fuB value ol 
! *» Lbonr ard the freedapotal of the prodace of his labour 

' “ * ,4 *» of soaely ” mein* the same as ** tuHaed or 

art Ccul * * * of v^trty iq contrast to the ortnnal or natural 
• ate Tbs esperajja, w, Ur as tooal criticism » concerned Is 
bj OpHa and 0 "Br en (Cs»/#«iw , rsJtfi&l 
ji-.swris tejiy. 
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t- 2. To protect working men against the tyranny of masters 
and manufacturers by all just means as circumstances may 
determine. 

3. To obtain for the nation an effectual reform in the Commons 
House of the British parliament : annual parliaments, extension 
of the suffrage to every adult male, vote by ballot, and especially 
no property qualification for members of parliament. 

4. To prepare petitions, addresses and remonstrances to the 
Crown and both Houses of Parliament. 

5. To concentrate into one focus a knowledge of moral and 
political economy; that all classes of society may be enlightened 
by its radiation, the National Union feeling assured that the 
submission of the people to misrule and oppression arises from 
the absence of sound moral and political knowledge amongst 
the mass of the community.” 

Finally the constitution of the National Union took over 
most of the provisions from the statutes of the " Birmingham 
Political Union.” The addition of the statutes of the Birmingham 
Political Union shows that the London National Union at the 
time of its foundation held no decided opinion in favour of class- 
wax. The very first discussion, however, evoked a declaration 
on the subject. In electing the committee some of the workers 
proposed the following motion : 

" Since the Union aims at rescuing the workers from their 
degradation and in raising them to a higher level, it is necessary 
that the workers should set themselves the task of attaining this 
object. Therefore no member of the Union shall be elected on / 
the Committee who is not a producer, or who does not earn hisi 
living by labour." 

Warden and Hetherington opposed this resolution. They 
expressed the opinion that holding office did not depend on a 
man's trade but on ability, talent and allegiance to principles, 

• and that the National Union had not been founded in order to 
lay stress on differences of class. The meeting agreed with these 
views, and the resolution was rejected. The leading men in the 
Union were Owenites, and consequently opposed to class-war. 
This position, which Hetherington and Warden had taken up. 
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drew upon them a sharp attack by the a cWl* 

class-war (to whom reference lias already been ma ) ^ 

mumeation addressed to the Poor Mans Gwriitf 
letters allow the critical reader to form an « tim „ 

senahty of their author. In the first place so 
from his pen which could not possibly I’ roc f c ^ i _ -<j uc i- 
wnter like Brontene O’Bneo, who had receis-ed a 6 
tion, bat might very well be written by a self t jie 

Tor instance, the anonymous wnter tnterch g« 


'• and •' learn .** in the second place 


he mentions 


“ his loom’* on one occasion , thirdly he opposed 
enterprises, whilst OBnen even in 1830 was one 0 ^ 

admirers, focrthl) , he regards trade unionism as ^ 

foremost weapons of the fighting working class, while ^ 

1831, held the opinion that trade unionism was^ a - , n 
waste of money and time, leading but to discord an 
finally, the anonymous wnter was hostile to any l°* n ^ 
between the operatives and the lower middle classes, 

O’Brien was in favour of an alliance between them. ^ 
correspondence could, therefore, not have proceeded, either 1 
wording or its tenour, from O'Brien, but must have come ^ 
a hand loom weaver, ruined by modem machinery, * 
had the advantage of a little schooling in his youth. 
determined fighters of Chartism came from the handicraf 
who were mined by the growing Factory System. 


Kowforthe" communication.” 

The anonymous correspondent inveighed in long « ia 
against the Reform Bill, which he considered to be even 
reactionary ard pernicious than the old franchise. Tbe* 1 
addressed himself to Hethenngton (the publisher of the v 
Man's Guardian) and Warden ; — , 

J " People who hve by plunder will always tell yon to be su 
missive to thieves. To talk of representation, in any 
\ being of any use to the people is sheet nonsense ; unless the pe°t~" 
I have a House of working men, and represent themselves. Th 
* SfbUini Riprtsentetine.llay 23, i8ji, p 8 (Renew of TCw** 4 * 1 
Mtn't Cemfamc* ) 
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who make the laws now and who are intended, by the new reform 
bill, to make them in future, all live by profits of some sort or., 
other. They will, therefore, no matter who elect them, nor how 
often they are elected, always make the laws to raise profits 
and keep down the price of labour. Representation, therefore, 
by a different body of people to those who are represented, or 
whose interests are opposed to theirs, is a mockery, and those who 
persuade the people to the contrary are cither idiots or cheats. 

. . . The people should drop all contention, therefore, about 
electing a legislature in its present shape, and contend night and 
day, every moment of their lives for a legislature of their own, 
or one made up of themselves. This is the primtnn mobile, the 
grand desideratum, and in the absence of this there is not a 
shadow of a chance of getting a shadow of justice, but that of 
keeping the plunderers in continual dread, thereby raising a 
sufficient portion of fear to counteract their vicious desires. 
They will then respect the people for the sake of themselves. 

. . . Co-operation is of no use, unless the people would get ' 
the raw materials without going to the land-stealer, then dispense 
with the use of money, and live by bartering their manufactures 
with each other. No one could then get either rent, tax or profit 
out of them, but as they cannot do this, co-operation has little or 
no other effect than that of feeding the rich, and starving those 
who can scarcely live. ... As soon as it becomes generally 
understood that the co-operators can live a shilling a week 
cheaper than before, their employers will reduce their wages to 
that amount ; and thus will their employers reap all the advan- 
tages of their co-operation. . . . 

" The T xades _ Union . — This was a most important union, but 
unfortunately strangled in its birth. The first resolution of the 
Union that was proposed was to this effect — •* That as this 
Union is intended to raise the working classes from their present 
degraded condition, it is necessary that it be done by themselves. 
No person, therefore, shall be eligible to act on the committeei 
unless he be a wealth-producer, that is, one who gets his living \ 
by labour.’ This resolution spoke a volume, by showing the 
people’s desire to take the lead in favour of themselves. This 
w 
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resolution you and Mr Warden destroyed 
Mr Warden then will do well in withdrawing > ourselves from 
their committee and every one else who is not absolutely a man 
who works for a master or working man Attend their meetings 
hear what they have to say report ti eir proceedings and en 
courage them to go on but at the same time give them the lead 
Uam them to go alone and encourage them to be no longer slaves 
but men 1 

The anonymous correspondent addressed to the Poor Man t 
Gnari\an other letters full of the logic of the working roan 
From the very beginning this organ advocated universal fran 
chise but it considered the alliance between the middle and 
working classes to be necessary A few days after the introduc 
tion of the Reform Bill this newspaper wrote 

In conclusion we hope and trust this reform measure 
will not be earned at the same time we feel convinced that 
even those who are now so more than satisfied will soon find out 
its complete inefficiency even for their own purposes , but it 
will retard the progress of real reform considerably for a tune 
the middle classes inll be removed from the side of the people at 
large and it must be admitted that they are a great loss mas 
much as when united in one common cause they can afford to 
give publicity to their wants which the people cannot ** 

This attitude appeared to the anonymous writer to be danger 
mis. He protested in a blazing letter to the editor against any 
compromise between workers and capitalists The economic 
contrasts between the two classes were so deep-seated that the 
workers could not possibly expect any political help from the 
middle class And he addressed himself to the working people 
as follows — 

j Mi bat justice or what mercy can yon expect at the hands of 
the employers when they shall have acquired their elective 
privileges of forming the legislature whose very preliminary step 
consists in divesting you of your dearest and most sacred ngUt 
We have a hundred rotten boroughs at the present day but 

* Penny Papers [Poor Man s Guard an) April 20 1831 

• Pott Man $ Guardian March 12 1831 (leading article) 
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pass this Bill with this obnoxious clause and the whole kingdom 
will be rotten to the very core. . . . The landowner, the 
merchant, and the tradesman 'will hereafter possess the sole 
right (or rather privilege) of making the laws. The interest of all 
these people is directly opposed to yours. Mark then what I 
say. If this Bill pass in its present shape, that is, with this 
obnoxious clause, house rent will rise, wages will be still further 
reduced, and the prices of everything else wall be advanced.) 
You are now to be forsaken, rejected, and to become entire out- ; 
casts in the world. . . ." l 

" As a proof of what kind of materials the House of Commons 
is to be composed, two candidates have already been named by 
the profit-men or middlemen, for our town. One of them every- 
body knows, and therefore I shall say nothing about him ; the 
other, I am informed, is a Cockney, of the name of Young, a ship- 
builder, who possesses as much information as my loom. . . . 

It is but common justice that the people who make the goods j - 
should have the sole privilege of making the laws.” a 

During the discussions and the enormous mass demonstrations 
of the people in favour of the Reform Bill, the Whigs succeeded 
in intimidating the Lords, and in exacting from the King a 
promise to create a batch of peers if necessary. In March, 1S32, 
a decisive victory for the Reform Bill was at last in sight. The 
anonymous writer took all his knowledge and ability in both 
hands and wrote the following article for the Poor Man's Guar- 
dian : — 

" TO THE WORKING PEOPLE OF ENGLAND ” 

" Fellow Countrymen, 

“ I have given you my opinion in several letters, at various 
times, on the present measure of Reform. I have in these letters 
uniformly told you that that measure, if carried into effect, will 
do you an incalculable deal of harm, I have told you that the 
evils under which you labour are not produced by taxation. I 
have shown you that the whole expense of the government, from 

* Penny Papers (Poor Man’s Guardian), April 9, 1831. 

'Poor Man's Guardian, November ig and 26, 1831. 
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the King to the common soldier, does not amount to more than 
one halfpenny a day upon each individual in the two kingdoms ; 
and that the abolition of the whole government would relieve you 
to the amount of only that one halfpenny a day. I lave told you 
that the remote cause of your poverty is your not having scats, 
personally, in that which ought to be your house ; and that 
you are thereby prevented from assisting, like the land-stealers, 
the merchants, the manufacturers, and the tradesmen, in your 
own persons, to make the laws by which you are governed: 
and I told you that the inmtJiatt cause of your poverty is the 
exorbitant rents, tithes, interest on money, profits on labour, and 
profits on trade, which are imposed on yon by laws made by the 
land-stealers, merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen in that 
house from which yon are excluded, and by which exclusion you 
are prevented from making laws to regulate your wages. I have 
told you that the government taxes are only a natural consequence - 
arising out of the rents, interest, and other profits which are 
imposed on you— that those taxes are. in short, only a sum of 
money given to the government to beat and torture you into 
a submission to those rents, tithes, interest , and profits, by which 
you are robbed to more than twenty times the amount of those 
taxes. I have told you these things before, and I tell you the 
same now, and in so doing I tell you the troth. 

" I have told you that the influence of those men who impose 
those rents and profits, is to be increased in making the laws, 
and that your inBuen« is to be diminished by this Bill. I told 
( you, and I shewed you that every increase of these rents, tithes, 
i and profits is equal to a reduction of your wages to the same 
amount ; and that by this BUI these rents and other profits will 
be still farther increased, and your wages, in consequence, still 
farther reduced. I told you these facts before, and I repeat it 
again now, that this BUI will augment your poverty to an in- ‘ 
calculable degree. 

11 1 t°ld you, and I shewed you existing facts to prove that the 
(taxes, in every country in the world, are always increased in exact 
proportion as the influence of the land-stealers, merchants,' 
manufacturers, and tradesmen is Increased in making the laws ; 
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and as I am determined to assert nothing without proof, I will 
now shew you the reason why those taxes are so increased- For 
instance, as soon as the land-stealers, merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen acquire the privilege of law-making, they begin 
to legislate for their own individual interest ; that is, to increase * 
their rents and profits, by which they deprive you of the produce { 
of your industry; and in proportion as their influence in law-' 
making is increased, so are those rents and profits increased, and 
so likewise is your burden increased accordingly. In proportion 
as your poverty is increased, so do you become more and more 
tumultuous for the want of food. In proportion as you become 
tumultuous, so do these land-stealers and others strengthen the 
government to keep you down ; and in proportion as they " 
strengthen the government to keep you down, so do they in- 
crease the taxes to support the government. So here then you 
see, in a few words, the real cause of that increase of taxes in all 
countries, which I only told you of before — that these taxes are 
nothing more than the natural consequence or offspring of exorbi- 
tant rents, tithes, interest, and other profits ; and that these 
rents, and so on, are the real cause of your poverty ; yet the 
influence of these men who live by these impositions, is to be 
increased in making the laws, by this Bill, more than ten-fold 1 ! 
Will you believe now that you have any interest in the passing of 
this Bill, or that your interest does not consist in its being kicked 
out, as it was before ? I am told that you cannot be worse off 
than you are now. I say yes. The Irish people are three times 
worse off than you are, bad as you are, and that you are capable 
of being as bad off as they. I therefore conjure you to prepare 
your coffins if you have the means. You will be starved to 
death by thousands, if this Bill pass, and thrown on to the dung 
hill, or on to the ground, naked, like dogs. I now proceed to 
other matters connected with this measure. 

' " Of all the Bills, or plots (for it is nothing else), that ever was 
proposed > on earth, this is the most deceptive and the most 
mischievous. This Bill proposes to extend the number of electors 
to about five times the present amount. This, on the face of the 
measure, appears, at first sight, a most liberal alteration What I 
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extend the number of \ oters from 15b 000 to 600 000 or 700 000 ? 
Most liberal indeed til But now, when * e come to see that the 
liberality is all on one side, and none on the other— when we 
come to see that those whose influence is already tonfold too 
great, are to have that influence tenfold increased, while you 
whose influence Is already tenfold too tittle are to have that 
influence (through the great increase of the other) incalculably 
diminished it is the most illiberal the most tyrannical, the most 
abominable the most infamous, the most hellish measure that 
ever could or can be proposed. Y our number is four fifths of the 
whole population Your influence therefore, at elections (in 
addition to j our right of being elected yourselves) ought to be 
(our times as great as all the rest of the community Yet your 
influence will not be more than cvt-beentieth part of that which 
will be exercised by those who live on the fruits of your labour 
\ cu will in reality, therefore from fear and fewness of number, 
have no influence at all 

" This Bill proposes to disfranchise a number of rotten boroughs, 
and to transfer the elective franchise to large populous towns. 
This » another 0! the supposed liberal features of the Bill. 
Do you not see that the interest of a few wealthy individuals at 
Gatton, and Old Sarum, who live on the fruits of your labour, is 
the same as the interest of as many millions in any other part of 
the kingdom, who live by the same means and that the interest 
of one working man is the same as that of all others — that is 
to get nd of his burdens? But then it will be said, those 
wealthy individuals at GattoD and Old Sarum live by high rents, 
while the same description of people in the large towns live 
by profits on manufactures and on trade Oh l then these 
individuals in these large towns want to get as targe profits on 
their manufactures as the others do on com and thereby im 
povtrish you three times as much as you are Their profits 
already, are three times as great aye ten tunes as great, in those 
towns as they ought to be These profits are the main cause 
of your poverty in those towns now So much for the liberality 
of disfranchising small towns to enfranchise large ones l The 
increase of poverty by this liberality will be in exact proportion 
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to the increased number of working men who will be affected 
by those profits. What liberality 1 

" When I hear master manufacturers and tradesmen say — We 
must get large profits to enable us to pay you high wages, my 
blood curdles within me, and I wish at once that I were a dog, 
or anything else, rather than a man. Those large profits are? 
the sole cause why wages are low. They are got by keeping) 
wages down. Shall I say anything more on this subject ? Is it' 
necessary, seeing that we are rational beings and ‘ lords of the 
creation ! ’ . . . The profit is that which is retained and 
never paid back. The manufacturer’s profits, therefore, like the 
land-stealers’ rent, and tithe-stealers’ tithes, and all other profits, 
was obtained solely by keeping wages down. . . . There is 

no common interest between working men and profit-makers. 
This fact, -like the sun, for ever stares us in the face — that in 
exact proportion as these large capitals are obtained, so is the 
poverty of the working people most capitally increased. . . . 

" It is supposed that the members for the manufacturing towns 
will be enabled successfully to attack and abolish the com-laws. 
Nothing can be more delusive. They must be holders of stolen 
land themselves before they can become members. Besides, if 
they were not, a sufficiency of land-stealing members has been 
secured by tire division of counties to make head against the large 
towns, and for the loss of the rotten boroughs, so that, in short, 
the com laws veil be equally as secure as ever, while the manu- 
facturing members will increase their profits like the profits of the 
land-stealers, and therefore I am justified in saying that the Bill 
will retrograde from, instead of approaching towards Reform. 

“ Do you not see then that all that you want is high wages and 
low profits ? You must get your own wages up, and then these 
rents, tithes, interest, and other profits must fall. The Reform 
Bill has nothing to do with this policy of the working man. I 
therefore warn you, if the Bill be lacked out, be you as peaceable 
and as still as mice. I know you wall never get anything without 
exertion ; but then the example of France, Belgium, and all 
other countries, will convince you that no sudden convulsion will 
relieve you. Your exertion must be constant, uniform, and as 
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WILLIAM BENBOW AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 3*5 

acquired considerable literary and political knowledge by dint of 
iron will-power and unquenchable enthusiasm, and they utilised 
this knowledge to enlighten the masses. Benbow appears to have 
been bom in Manchester in 1784. In April, 1840, when he had 
to defend himself before a jury in Chester for having made 
seditious Chartist speeches, he stated at the end of a ten-hour 
speech in his defence that he was already an old man and at the 
very best had only ten years more to live. 5 He was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker,* showed capacity for public speaking, and 
preached in Nonconformist chapels. He took part, after 1815, 
in the Radical movement and was arrested. He is also known to 
have been a printer and publisher from 1817 to 1825. His 
publishing house had Lord Byron’s head fora sign and was called 
“ Byron’s Head " in consequence. Here he printed for Richard 
Carlile the drama Wat Tyler, by Robert Southey, which drew 
upon him the latter’s eternal enmity.* Benbow printed cheap 
editions of the English poets, especially of Byron. In 1823 
he brought out a work in parts which was a chronicle of clerical 
scandals. It bore the title. Crimes of Clergy, and belongs to the 
class of scurrilous literature. Two years later he published 
a polemic against Southey and in defence of Byron. This 
pamphlet, A Scourge for the Laureate, is well written and shows 
that Benbow was a man with a trenchant style and with no 
inconsiderable literary knowledge. At that time he had already 
served a term of imprisonment. In 1831 and 1832 we find him 
to be a member of the National Union and one of the most violent 
speakers in the Rotunda. At that time he owned a coffee- 
house at No. 205, Fleet Street, where he penned his pamphlet 
on ,the social-revolutionary general strike. It bears the title : 
Grand National Holiday and Congress of the Productive Classes.', 
It appeared towards the close of 1831 or in January, 1832, and 
was dedicated to the workers in the following brief sentences: — 

1 Northern Star, April 25, 1840; Chester Gazette, April 11, 1840. 

* Gaols and Prisons : Accounts and Papers, Vol. 38, 1840, No. 600, 
pp. 691, sqq. 

* This statement is based on Benbow's evidence only. I could 
find no editio princeps of Southey's Wat Tyler, and therefore I am 
unable to confirm it. 
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confidence at their hands Positions ol trust w* „4 

lerredupon him. In all the many eonlerenees 

other lunctions ol the Chartists he never appenred ns • 

AH this neglect greatly contributed to embitter him slut 
He believed himsell to be persecuted alike by fnend “Vjj 
Y et his pamphlet on the general strike exercised a po 
influence between 1838 and 1842 There were probaby 
Chartists who had not read it its phrases were on every Pj 
Chartist speakers made use of it , and all the debates on a gen 
strike and all attempts at its realisation in that decade are ° 
traced to Benbow s pamphlet 

Benbow s main ideas are as follows — , . 

The labour ol the mass of the people is the source of wealth. 
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support of the people and have "beta appropriated by various 
corporators ard churches roust be restored to their original 
destination Land and live stock ongtnally belonged to alt 
The committees appointed by the people will have to see that 
the present owners restore part of the /nuts of the earth and the 
bve stock to the masses resting from their toiL And behind the 
committees there must stand a people strong in morals and 
rr<olute in action Above all the masses roust not be squeamish. 
Both right and ought are on the side of the peop’e. 

The object of the national congress is to reform society root and 
branch by a better division of wealth, by a uniform circulation of 
goods so as to set the whol* body of society in a state of har 
monious activity 

Benbow s plan can therefore be reduced to the following ideas 
f The general strike is the best means of bringing the workers to 
I a sense of their power , the object of the agitators is to make use 
1 of a propitious moment to induce the workers to act together 
1 en masse Consolidated action on the part of the workers would 
transform their power into violence which would lead the people 
on to victory and happiness by producing economic equality 
Benbow himself never used the term * general strike," but 
spoke always of the national holiday , the Chartists generally u^d 
the term sacred week * or * sacred month , it was the trades 
muons who discarded all those terms and spoke of the general 
strike We find this term for the first time in the Her old of R>i^ 
of Industry (April 5 1834. P 66 coL 2) This paper was e^tod 
by John Doherty 

A — the REFORMED PARtlAKEVT AND HIStIl.USlCrotE!fT 
In Jane, 1832 the Reform Bill was made law and m the middle 
of August parliament was dissolved. The posting of the lists of 
electors and the preparations for the elections had a soberteg 
effect. The exhilaration of the Reform agitation had evaporated 
the wildest hopes gave way to the deepest disappointment 
In November and December the elections took place, but they 
only resulted in a great victory for the Whigs. In February, 
1833 the first Reformed parliament was opened by a King® 
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speech, which, as Thomas Attwood, the member for Birmingham, 
remarked, might just as well have been read by the Emperor of 
China, since it had so little connection with the problems of the 
day or the wishes of the people. 

The first year of the Reformed parliament was, however, not 
quite so barren as its critics maintained ; negro-slavery was 
abolished in the West Indies and a factor}' act was passed for 
the textile industry of Great Britain, which marks the actual 
commencement of legislation in protection of the working man. It 
was absolutely forbidden to employ children under nine years of 
age, the working hours for children from nine to thirteen years 
were restricted to eight hours, a maximum of sixty-nine working 
hours a week was established for young people, night-work was 
forbidden for both categories and an inspection of factories was 
introduced. The law, however, only affected the North of Eng- 
land and had hardly any application except for textile-workers. 
Not a single labour paper of the day printed a leading article on 
the factory law. On the other hand, ample use was made of 
the material of the Committees of Inquiry, which had preceded 
this law and had revealed the frightful exploitation of child- 
labour. The feeling of disillusionment was intensified by the 
Act of 1834 amending the Poor Law, which swept away the old 
Poor Law administration, erected bastilles for the poor, and 
stigmatised poverty as a crime. The old Poor Law had a social 
reform character ; the support of the unemployed out of the 
parish-rates was regarded as a duty, the claim to support was 
considered as the right of the citizen who had fallen on evil times. 
The new law completely reversed this conception and asserted 
the individualistic idea by which it was the duty of every one to 
look to himself and to make no claim whatever to the help of his 
fellow-men. The majority of the Reformed parliament swore by 
Malthus and the political economists, who knew no other remedy 
for poverty than celibacy and regarded unemployment as the 
result of laziness or as an unavoidable evil with which no social 
remedy could contend. 

The new franchise, which conferred parliamentary representa- 
tion upon the middle classes, but left the working classes unen- 
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The people again looked for their salvation to Owen, who had 
become entirely anti-parliamentary, and to trades unions, ' 
which gradually assumed a revolutionary or syndicalist char- , 
acter. The operatives looked to them not only for an 
amelioration of the conditions of labour but for emancipation 
from wage slavery. 

Yet an_.alliance b etween Owenism and syndic alism presented] 
difficulties JjotlHh. theory and practice.^ OwenisnTclepenHecron| 
the""co-operation of classesT it only distinguished between 
erring and enlightened human beings. Trades unionism, with its 
social-revolutionary character, depended on class-war and only 
recognised exploiting and exploited classes. Owen made the' 
attempt to displace private industry and competition by means? 
of peaceful co-operative establishments and wherever possible’ 
by a union between the workers and the capitalists. The object] 
of syndicalism was to expropriate the capitalists by continued \ 
hostilities and to get the factories, workshops and agricultural 1 
industries into the hands of the trades unionists. The intrinsic 
opposition between the two aspects of society was not imme- 
diately recognised. The fusion of Owenism and syndicalism 
led to conflict and confusion ; and this period did not last long 
enough to furnish investigators with the opportunity of pro^ 
ducing a clear separation of the two points of view. 
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Classes for removing Ignorance and Poverty.” 1 The objects 
of the association were announced to be the education of the 
children of working-men, and the purchase of land for agricultural 
schools, as well as " to receive provisions, clothing and other 
property, and services of every description to be exchanged on 
the equitable principle of labour for equal value of labour, 
through the medium of labour notes ; also to establish a bank 
in which to exchange the labour notes for the currency of the 
country." 1 

The ideas on value and money which Owen had expounded in 
the Lanark Report, published in 1820, were now to be put into 
practice. The committee accepted Bromley's offer without 
securing it by a contract. The Institute was opened. Its organ 
was a weekly, the Crisis, of which the first number appeared on 
April 14, 1832. Its first editor was R. Dale Owen. From the 
very beginning, not only in the association but also in the 
Crisis, active propaganda was set on foot in favour of the labour 
exchanges which Owen regarded as only introductory to the 
work of emancipation. The following ideas were at the root of 
the scheme of the labour exchanges : 

The producers suffer from the drawback of not knowing the 
markets for -their produce; they are not acquainted with the 
people who would be ready and willing to exchange their goods 
for others. Therefore, they betake themselves to contractors, 
middlemen, and retailers, who pay -them money for their goods 
after deductions for profits and rents. With the money thus 
obtained they have recourse again to middlemen to procure the 
goods they require, and in their purchase they have again to pay 
profits and rents to the non-producers. Before the producer, 
therefore, can obtain what he wants he has to hand over to non- 
producers the major part of the produce of his labour. In order 
to guard against these evils labour exchanges were to be set up 
where the producers can deposit their goods and can estimate 
the average amount of time, taken in their production. ' When 
this is done, the producers receive vouchers stating the amount 

1 -Times, December 20, 1831 ; Carpenter, Co-operative Congress, 
1832, p. 128. ! 
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At the same time a branch institute was started in Blackfriars 
Road near the Rotunda. Several trades unionist organisations 
of London also proceeded to engage their unemployed members 
in co-operative undertakings and to exchange in the Institute 
the goods which they made. These undertakings could, however, 
only benefit the operatives who were in fairly good circumstances. 
The really poor workers could neither attend the meetings and 
socials at these institutes, since they had to pay for admission, 
nor could they enjoy the advantages of the labour exchanges, 
since they were unable to produce any article at their own cost. 
These institutes offered a great advantage to Owen, for they 
brought him into close relations with the intelligent members 
of the working classes. 

Owing to misunderstandings between Owen and Bromley, the 
Institute had to vacate .the premises in Gray’s Inn Road about 
the middle of January, 1833. The enterprise moved for the 
time being to the branch institute near the Rotunda. The 
disturbance of moving, adverse rumours in the London news- 
papers, and the resultant losses caused a moral disorganisation 
from which the association never quite recovered. Finally it 
moved to 14, Charlotte Street, Tottenham Court Road, and was 
opened on May x, 1S33, by Owen in an apocalyptic speech. This 
district has ever since served as a resort for all political refugees 
who, on account of their political or communist convictions, 
have been forced to seek asylum in London. 

In June, 1S33, the operatives and the Owenites opened a 
labour exchange in Birmingham, which also enjoyed only a 
moderate degree of success. 

For the whole year Owen lived in a state of ecstasy. The 
rapid rise of the trades unions, the diffusion of the idea of 
cooperation, the thorough contempt for parliamentary action, and 
the growing solidarity of the working classes were all considered 
to be harbingers of the imminent emancipation of the world from 
error and injustice. He handed over the labour exchanges to 
the workers, and went on a tour of propaganda to Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Staffordshire, where he came in touch with the 
workers’ leaders. His propagandist tour revealed to him the 
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For the time being it was not concerned with what would happen 
if the profits sank to zero. As soon as the struggle had strength- 
ened the -workers' organisation sufficiently for them to check- 
mate capital, they would take over the business of production 
and would conduct it for the benefit of the workers. They are, 
to use Henri Bergson’s or Belfort Bax’s phraseology, alogical.\ 
Owen did not understand this point of view. His system was* 
the product of rationalist logic. It rested, moreover, on the 
idea of the solidarity and co-operation of Capital and Labour. 
His remedy and his aim were in point of fact the reconstruction „ 
of society. 

Convinced of the absolute truth of his views, and buoyed up 
by " the conviction that absolute truth is irresistible, when 
uttered at the right time distinctly and resolutely, Owen com- 
municated his plan to the leaders of the workers. He found 
the relatively highest degree of understanding to exist among the 
operative builders, who at that time formed one of the most 
powerful organisations. This was no mere chance. The builders 
suffered greatly at the hands of middlemen, contractors, and sub- 
contractors, who intervened between the employers and the 
workers, and derived their profit entirely at the expense of the 
working man. “ Down with the middlemen and the con- 
tractors ” was the watchword of the operative builders. Why 
should profit-hunters push their way in between the producer 
mid the consumer so as to diminish the just wages of the 
workers ? We, the workers, said the operative builders, could just 
as well make the contract so as to receive the full amount of pay 
for our work. > 

These ideas and precepts were closely allied to Owenism. 
'Owen’s economic doctrine forthe major part laid stress upon the 5 -, 
parasitic nature of the middle man, upon the necessity of dose j 
relations between producer and consumer, and finally he con- i 
sidered that the actual solution of the social problem consisted \ 
in the producers taking over the management of production . 1 ~-' 1 
As soon as Owen received information of this state of things 

1 Pioneer, September 7, 1833. Cf. Character of Trades Unions, 
*834. P- 45- 
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Poor Man’s Guardian (October 19, 1832), was full of praise and 
admiration for the proceedings : 

" A spirit of combination has grown up among the working 
classes, of which there has been no example in former times. 
A grand national organisation, which promises to embody the 
physical power of the country, is silently, but rapidly pro- 
gressing ; and the object of it is the sublimest that can be con- 
ceived, namely — to establish for the productive classes a com-f 
plete dominion over the fruits of their own industry. Hereto-/ 
fore, these classes have wasted their strength in fruitless squabbles 
with their employers, or with one another. They have never 
sought any grand object, nor have they been united for those 
they sought. To obtain some paltiy rise, or prevent some 
paltry reduction in wages, has been the general aim of their 
turn-outs ; and the best result of their best combinations, even 
when successful, was merely to secure their members against 
actual want in the day of sickness, or of superannuation. These 
and the like objects were only worthy of slaves ; they did not 
strike at the root of the evil ; they did not aim at any radical 
change ; their tendency was not to alter the system, but rather 
to perpetuate it, by rendering it more tolerable ; nay, they in 
some respects only aggravate the evils of the workman’s condi- 
tion, as for instance, in benefit societies, of which the tendency is 
to pinch the bellies and backs of the contributors to the fund; in 
order to save the poor-rates, that is to say, the pockets of the 
affluent classes, from the just claims of broken-down industry. 

. . . But far different from the paltry objects of all former 
combinations is that now aimed at by the congress of delegates. 
Their reports show that an entire change in society — a change 
amounting to a complete subversion of the existing 1 order of the 
world ' — is contemplated by the working classes. They aspire 
to be at the top instead of at the bottom of society — or rather 
that there should be no bottom or top at all 1 ” 

Morrison exclaimed : “ Well, brothers, we have now macadam- 
ized the road to success, or rather, we have laid a railroad to pros- 
perity. , . . The crisis of our condition is at hand — close upon 
us. The contest affects all alike ; and woe unto the man who 
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are sufficient, from going ° BUR are 

and what happens in consque fe destroyed, the 1 

Gnze«e teems wth bankruptcies ^ confusion, an ^ & 

fails, the system of gov soC iety together is „ 2 

link in the chain 'ft,nhaty of the poor agamst the rich 
momentbythisinertcon^racy^ ^ ^ time to the 

A journeyman shoemaker wn more 

M Tlt organisation goes on Jj ke producers-the f ' rst ^ 

ton two classes: "°” to P ™Xv-ealth,tuhyW“'“‘“ 8 

no longer be permitted to belong only 

common justice wealth and P re- 
produce it.” 3 its dearest expression 1 _ 

The idea of class-war fin 0 f August 30, , 1 34 • 

mous letter to the Poor Man ? is not to be fough 

a Tt, e battle of labour again P i ves do not go 1 
. guns^mdswotds ; to “f"^h g hte„ed .tourers, 
fight ; toy send ignorant lahonrera ng Co »rf. 

> Tail’s Edinburgh Magastus. J*™*j£l wcas tle Puss. Decemh 
Political Register, December ?, * , r y i, i 8 34- 

1833; Times. November 4,^833 wjon <**«*), Febni ry 

* Glasgow Liberator (T November 2, xS33- 
» Poor Man's Guardian, 
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5 «. w«l»8 classes I w»M ^^fSployere who 
repealed as ollei, a P* sM ?J !Z^ > „ZL cl Ubo« The 
stand forth most prominently as toe w t ^ do ne at 

men cannot lose by a stnke ior the wor power o! 

umoyanee egauat to eoemiea by d«®»S ^ , ta t „ m- 

domg the «ofl- The gtea risatage rf .JtoM 
creases the enmity between labourer. and T ro D t nngs. 

.oilmen to eehec. and ms-esbgate the “f co to m 
■these are tossnds ot laboured mEngUnd.h»^ ^ 
yea, to yea a perfect contentment en.h toil 

them a bare subsistence in eachan.e I u „,l.e 

A stnle of a week s duratron among such “*>”" „ rf ,oD 
them a-l the question by what ^LT^STand re" >» 
and to starve in order that their m “'“ !“ y hosblltj 

wealth The bun ol soch teflect.ons conld be a m* 
against the capitalist class . and the new eonverU WW ' ? „ 

^SU to second the eflorta ot emanerpabon made a ^c 

„ other qnarters ot England Soch a movement rwmld 
the capitalist with tear and would male them yield. 

An this has a remarkably modem sound, in ge 
smee . 833 . the whole phraseology is modem. Tta >«" e ^ 
democrat trades unionism strike general stnke bou ^ . ^ty 
proletariat politics and anti politics class warfare and 
of classes, etc., have been in general use ever since th 
Occasionally, and especially in reading the Poor M on s w tQ 

and the Pitwer it is possible to imagine one’s self trans! 

. As roon as organised workers entered mto the socialist a S ,tat |^ 

it ceased to be an Owenite sect and became a great movemen ^ 
the working classes Owing to special circumstances, it sborm 
parliamentary action for the tune being and staked everyt 
upon the direct action of trades unions. 

Owen was horrified to see the masses abandoning h 15 
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and his policy. The spirits which he had helped to call up from 
the deep began to refuse obedience. He therefore redoubled his 
exertions to prove that the redemption of the country could only 
be obtained by the united action of the operatives and the 
propertied classes. He urged that capital was also a producer 
and that it deserved to receive friendly overtures from the 
operatives instead of meeting with hostility. 1 Alarmed at the 
rapid revolutionary growth of the trades unions, Owen, on the 
suggestion of John Fielden, founded the “ National Regeneration 
Society ” at a meeting in Manchester on November 25, 1833. 
Its object was to introduce an eight-hour day on March 1, 1834, 
by the joint action of the employers and the operatives. But 
the trades unions believed that the general strike would com- 
mence on March 1 in order to wrest the eight-hour day from the 
manufacturers. Owen soon began to throw the whole blame 
upon Morrison and Smith, and considered that f/fie whole state 
of confusion was to be ascribed to their machinations and class- 
war policy. The incompatibility between peaceful socialism 
and fighting syndicalism, hitherto hidden and unrecognised, 
began to make itself noticeable from about the end of 1833. 

Morrison and Smith had now to fight on two fronts, against 
Owen and his adherents on the one hand, and against the par- 
liamentary socialists on the other hand. Smith considered 
Owen’s influence on the trades unions to be pernicious, 2 and 
Morrison lost all respect for Owen. 3 

Owen's authority was, however, still considerable among the 
masses and many of their leaders. Syndicalist ideas were still 
of so recent growth and were known to so few of the working 
classes that Morrison and Smith were unable to achieve any 
success in opposition to Owen, for when the conflict came to a head 
Owen secured the dismissal of both (June, 1834). f They, mean- 
while, found greater opportunities and a more favourable scene of 
action in their polemics against the parliamentary socialists, who 
were headed by O’Brien, the editor of the Poor Man's Guardian. 

‘ Crisis , December 7, 1833, January n, 1S34.. 

■ * W. A. Smith, Life of J. E. Smith, p. 104.- . ' 

* Pioneer , January 25, 1834. 
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•Sis ot the intelligent WOM oLth pr^ Rested as 

pL Men . C««ji*n lost its old r"stige 
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3» s-ssrsf 

The Government 1 And in the composi ^ people 

as „ the making oi the ^ole madunery of tte S^c 

have no share ^tSTS-J 

and Parliament and consequently the disposal o 
» Cnm August 31 1833 
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tori my toowtelS" by scMlmisiBS the t I,e ““ n = ?* 

government ? No nothing valuable is gamed There J 
OK way of eim»S Ikon, mi that a by a 6 B>cra) assocaWB « 
the people for the purpose of imitating Ihemsefws 10 0 
oracfice of condocung those affaus in ninth they ha™ son 
Denenee. The Unions ate ol all the other means the only mMe 
which universal suffrage can safely be obtained, ' Je ^ ase 
tamed by practice, by serving an apprenticeship Here they 
&rt to manage their own affairs on a small scale before they 8^ 
anagement ol larger affairs. The growing power and growing 
iteffigence of trades unions, when properly managed, w 
raw into its vortex all the commercial Interests of the county* 
nd in so doing it will become by its own self-acquired unpo 
nee, a most influential, we might almost say dictatorial F*" 

{ the body politic When this happens we have gained all th» 
le want , we bav e gamed uiuv ersal suffrage, for if every mem 
if the Union be a constituent, and the Union itself becoming 
ntal member of the State it instantly erects itself into a House 
if Trades which must supply the place of the present Hou--e 
Commons, and direct the industrial affairs ol the country, 
according to the will of the trades which compose the associations 
of industry This is the ascendant scale by which we am''® 
universal suffrage. With us, universal suffrage '*w* 

begin in our lodges, extend to the general union, embrace 
management of trade, and finally swallow up the political F°w« 
Two weeks later Smith, who contributed to the Pioneer under 
the pseudonym “ Senec," gave expression to this idea in the , 
following classic words (Pioneer June 14 1834) — 

“Social liberty must precede political liberty While w* 
are in a state of social slavery our rights would be exercised to 
benefit of our tyrants and we should be made subservient t0 *** 
parties who wort us for their purposes. No, before the horse is 
turned out to enjoj freedom in the green meadow, he must h* 
unharnessed from the shafts of the wagon , the gaffing rein l** 1 
hdas back his neck m the collar must be loosened, the bit rous{ 
be taken from his mouth, and the collar itself from lus should* 
‘ *w. May 31, 1834 
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form the basis for a peaceful revo 

4 OREA^K.UHXONISM. 

4 ' ~~ tR o A the delegates of the 

In the third week of F f purpose of founding the 

trades unions met in ^o n ^ J Union ” The proceed- 
ed National Consolidated ^ Trades^ ^ t he 

ings took place in secret. 0 Q j delegates were oppos 
statements in the Pioneer a nunrb ^ is warranted 

centralisation; in the same 1 way ' ^ d about one hah °f 

that the Consolidated Union only ^ TUe committee 

the organised operatives lyed to waive the ques ^ 

appointed by the conferen Afferent trades union, 

consolidation of the funds ofj the ^ ^dally m ^the spend, 
secure a unity of action an members or indiv 1 

ing of sums of money m * ers ecution of capita**- 

who might fall victims to the nden ^ {ollowing propositions. 

Moreover, the coram 1 e , future action : - h i e do 
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me man may he supplied «* the hot commodities 

above wholesale prices. furnishing the 

6 That each lodge do male a»W™euts for I i “jjj Jj the 
means ot mental improvement to then ">emtos. ^ 

cultivation of good habits among them by 
fatality for meeting together to, fnendly 
instruction and rat-onal amusement or recreation . which 
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“atSoS'soSt aft et in the up-ro® ortha^ 

" 7. That «e should ota .^assistance to form themselves 
classes every enconrageme industry." th T 

into lodges lor the electron of then ^ . betwem £ | 

The programme was t kept closely 111 > 

Owemte and completely from the tyranny 

object of “ freeing the working 

accoucheurs’ and nurses oft* 

effort to denrive it of lis^t ^ press dotns-ndc 

hausted the funds of the ^Uruon, ^ ^ p^sed 'toconm *n- 
inquiry into the union Y conV i C tion of ^ tbe 

tences upon trades unionists. ^ ® adm inistering oaths on 
Chester labourers for sweann example- 1 tke 

admission of members 'V^detem® ^ „ot to w< ft tmW » 

The main policy of the “»PW to attack at once^ 

Labour forces were cone Labour army 1L 0II 

beat the separate columns rftn ^ ^ gradd assault 
had reached the converging P %vas 

property was to take plac • q{ tke funds of the mone y 

The unprotected conditi rc c j a | 5 could embez 

another obstacle. D ^ ac tually happened in ^ < ^ den ce 

with impunity, and ^y^,, shattering « QrgaIlisa . 

‘‘ Grand Consolidate T ^ the P 0Sltl ° Q ceS between 

of working men As? ^ {o u 0 wed by the ^ ^ work to - 

tion was cntical. Tin we re no longe . t Q f c0 - 

Owen, Morrison, and Smith. the standP 

gether. Owen viewed evay^S m d regarded ^ 

operation and “hdanty of die and Snut b, on the 

strife as pemidons. pp. .«■“*- 

i Webb. Hiiiory of Traae 
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hand, rejected all Utopian ideas and wished to utilise the in- 
strument which the working class had forged ui the Ccnwhdited 
Trades Union by welding it as a sword to overthrow the cm 
state of society and to set up labour in the place ol capital *n 
June XS34 the antagonism between the thinkers ol the v,or "" s 
class could no longer be bridged ©vtr Owen stopped the 
publication ol the Cm» m or ler to turn Smith out of llw labour 
movement and he induced the committee of the Consolidated 
Trades Union to disown the Piercer to discharge Mormon 
and to found a new paper as the central organ 

Owing to the secrecy of the committee s proceedings nothing 
further can be stated concerning tins national confederation of 
labour When the Punter censed publication the committee 
founded its own paper t e. The Pioneer and Official Gu~etle lo 
September the committee broke off all relations with Owca 1 an 
refused lus request for an intervew The organ nation fell ta 
pieces but even in its dissolution it lias handed down an lfu 
port ant document o! the intense activity of thought of tins 
penod It occurs in the Pioneer and Official Gazette of September 
20 1834 the only copy extant of this newspaper The lead ng 
article i» obvxouJy a kind of final survey of U.e struggles of J$ 3 2 
to 1834 and they could not have received more suitable treat 
meat. The article runs as follows — 


Thoughts on (he groonrg spirit of onion a non g the ijbovt 
hollers or operative classes — The spirit of union among the 
operatives of the industrious classes in U e most adi anced nation* 
of Europe is the manifestation of a strong natural feeling, the 
remote causes of which are of greater magnitude and of ® ore 
serious m 3 uer.ee on the happiness of mankind than roost peoj^* 
are disposed to acknowledge. From time immemorial tl is 
creation moves on and works on, with us and within uS- Man 
individual is it different times more or less actuated by the 
temporary arrangement of localities, or by the artificial circum 
stances that surround him but nature acting incessantly 
upon man species by the constant laws of assimilation which 
develop aB organised substances they consequently vary fw 3 * 
* Fraoi Potmote Owen 1906 II +53 
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1 r. F. Bray, La ^ ox _ 24, 229. se 

.Place, MSS. 27819. PP* 4> 
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THE growth of CHARTISM 


. was cl 


r THE CENTRES , 

r • _ c iass activities was clearly 
IN 1836 the revival of the connected with P arlia ‘ 

discemible, and ' vaS t that time four centres o 

mentary politics. There \ an d enthusiasm to 

movement, which *%&**%£ p0 pulation-London for the 
was alive among the industrial P P man ds, Newcastle and 
South of England, BinnN^^ ** Scotland^ With 
Leeds for the North of Eng * t artisans stood a 

the exception of London, ^ a , to t manage 

head of the revival, all the 0 and revolutionists. S 

by middle class extremists, ldeal * * {ocuS 0 f Chartist thou e ht 
about i839 Manchester became ave to the movement 
and action in the North, adherents, always hunt ng 

some of its most zealous and orthodox 

for heretics and “ traitors. ^ Force section, th g 

London was the centre of the not lac king. The Htter 

representatives of Physical T<* ce ts 0 f great excitem^. 

who only came to 

had their seats in Spit e jj ora i Force men ha . a ble 

Inn Fields. On the whoh, to* ^ intelligent membem, ^ 

hand, because they had ^ distingu ished ^^ aIld 
writers and speakers. Hether ington, James 

were William Lovett, rle ry 

Henry Vincent. Attwood dominated the seen 

In the Midlands, Thomas Attw^d Scholefield, Mnnto, bm 

1840. Surrounded by Ins hentenan . ^ for W 

and Douglas, he «;W^ v Sent had outgrown h. con 
currency schemes until the m 
and his alms. 


3 



the growth of chartism 


THfc 

4 — 

veto th- prota,,on«ts ol th ' chartist movement. Thor 

ST - -2-s 

over the adhennts oi O Connor Theton ^, n »>« 

produced any pea. leader .to a mlahrely 

Lett or OConnor or Atwood totrt V ^ 

gmai number oi able «ntm and ".tons' »<» 

"There was „oCh«usto. 6 a»isaUO Ito to® 
arm too poo, and httle ed«atedto Bea.de> 

m « and support the movement oi a. ~T~ cot j a have organised 

SlLelnshRad.eal.T.ienandoratomv.hooo^ ^ , , 

Chartist associations Used » ®^Sia to the Chartist ©o^ 
SlVESSt OConnor SdiUm^tremtont- 

*£ 3 £ 5 T- Chartism W«- - ' IS 

pud and mentally active sections oi <to mrUaS j 8 jj. Con 
las particularly the case m the >“■»*■“* ”„ 0 t a move ®® 1 
, temporary evidence leaves no doubt ftaUt Kts 0 1 the 

^ot the lowest strata of society but oi the bes 
industrial population . 1 


2.-THB RONDOS IXADEBS ^ 

The author of the Charter and the meet ^rh 

of Chartism was William Lovett I1S00-1877) I0 peoia kef 

man who came to London m 1821 Ongm 7 ptisan 

he turned to cahmetmalung and became an e tmstituti 00 
He read and learned much attended the Mechani U©° n 

and debating societies joined the Metropolitan o one 

in 1826 and was gradually converted to Owemsm. ^ 

of the 61st founders of co-operati\e shops and sprea ^ 

a Thomas Catljle. Ciortum, 1839 c - 4 WtsiT ?’£ UT ?.^^ voh * 
1839 p. ,96 ] S Mill. CmoWwiu “aJ DiroW"" 3 

f. 188-91 



the LONDON LEADERS 


trines of Owenite Soc ^ m ^l° Q lt\T H^activTty ’as secretary 

in conjunction with Radical polit e Knowledge and 

of the Society for relation with Owen 

as a political worker broug leaders and made him one o 

hJ. Cobbett, bbd of the London 
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imminence of their victory. On May 7, 1839, he was arrested 
for taking part in riotous assemblies, and on July 31 he was 
sentenced at Monmouth to a year's imprisonment. On March 26, 
1840, he stood again before a jury for taking part in riotous 
assemblies, and received an additional sentence of eight months, 
so that he spent altogether twenty months in prison. From 1842 
onwards he was active as a temperance lecturer and Radical 
politician. 


3. — THE NORTHERN 1EADERS 

It was from Ireland — economically the most retrograde and 
nationally tire most disturbed corner of tire United Kingdom — 
that the socialist and revolutionary movement of the masses of 
the most industrial country of the world received its orator and 
leader. Yet he was alien to it, both by race and language: 
"lama foreigner by language and blood,” he told the operatives 
of Yorkshire ;* the causes of his rebellion bore no relation at all 
to theirs ; his, dreams by night and thoughts by day were an 
independent Ireland, 2 whilst their aspirations moved towards a 
social revolution. O'Connor's dominant position in the Chartist 
movement is one of the most difficult problems in the history of 
British labour. A glance at the history of Ireland of the years 
from about 1750 to 1840 as well as at the life history of O’Connor 
may help us to solve this problem. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, when cattle-breeding in Ireland became 
more profitable than agriculture, the ground landlords fenced in 
numerous small farms to form large grazing farms, and even 
where commons still existed they were enclosed to form part of 
the pastures. In this way many Irish small-holders lost their 
means of subsistence altogether; they formed secret leagues 
such as the Whiteboys, who tore down the fences and stopped 
at no violence. The secret organisation of the Whiteboys still 
existed in the first three decades of the nineteenth century, and 
Feargus O’Connor belonged to it. The impression which this 
secret organisation made upon O’Connor was indelibly engraved 

‘ Northern Star, October 16, 1838. * Ibid. _ 
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influence. Of the London working men he had the same opinion 
as his chief; it was only in 1840, after having witnessed 
William Lovett’s determination and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
that he altered his opinion. Here is the conclusion of a speech 
which he made at Newcastle at the end of December, 1838 : 
" I shall part with my sabre only with my life, and my own 
hand shall write the epitaph upon a tyrant’s brow in characters 
of blood and with a pen of steel." 1 In 1838 and 1839 he stood 
at the head of the secret league of the extreme Chartists. 

August Harding Beaumont (1800-1838) was an English 
lawyer, whose family were inclined to Radicalism. Even as a 
young man he entered into relations with the Irish Radicalism 
and founded a Radical newspaper in London, which had only 
a brief existence. He then moved to Newcastle, where he 
assisted in founding the Northern Liberator and edited it. The 
first number appeared on October 21, 1837. The Northern 
Liberator pronounced for democratic parliamentary reform, 
for the repeal of the Poor Law of 1834, and in general for the 
interests of the working men. Beaumont was out and out in 
favour of the policy of physical force. In a public meeting in 
Newcastle on January I, 1838, he demanded the execution 
of Lord John Russell, Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel. 

In energy of expression, in a strict logical sequence of ideas, 
and mastery of homely sentiment, J. R. Stephens, a Nonconfor- 
mist minister, was head and shoulders above both Vincent and 
O'Connor. In the extreme impetuosity with which he called for 
opposition by force of arms he surpassed Beaumont and Taylor, 
without descending to their exhibitions of bad taste. During 
1837 and 1838 he gave utterance, with a display of volcanic 
energy, to the whole gamut of feelings of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice, love for the poor and hatred of the rich. His 
sources were the Bible and the doctrines of the law of nature. He 
was the avenging preacher of the God of wrath, a prophet from 
the old books of Israel, inflammatory and inciting to violence. 
He was in his element when speaking in public. Standing on the 
platform in the open air, on some town moor or common, sur- 
* Northern Star, December 29, 1838. 
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" Arm then, arm, my fellow-countrymen, against this most 
execrable law of tyrants 1 Ann ye, sons of Britain, whose souls 
are in the Ark of the Constitution ! Arm, and make the traitors 
pause and tremble. . . . Let no other ornaments be cared 
for in your houses but bright and well-made arms. Arm then, 
arm for peace and justice. If the tyrants know that you possess 
arms, there will be no need for you to use them. . . Be sober, 
be vigilant, be men ! " l 

0 .is tier never definitely declared himself in favour of the 
Charter. Radical democracy was repugnant to his Tory con- 
science. He entertained a particular hatred for Liberal philo- 
sophy — the anti-dogmatic character of liberal thought. He stood, 
however, in close relation to O’Connor and Bronterre O’Brien. 
When the latter undertook the London correspondence for the 
Northern Star, Oastler wrote to Stephens : " Tell O’Brien to put 
the Poor Man’s Guardian's soul into the Star.’’ 3 He meant 
the hatred which O’Brien felt for the middle classes. 

Oastler and Stephens were on friendly terms with Robert 
Owen. On May 17, 1837, they spoke at a meeting in Hudders- 
field in favour of a resolution, in which the government was called 
upon to provide State-aid for founding agricultural co-operative 
societies for the unemployed ; the land was to be tilled in com- 
mon and to remain the common property of the workers. 3 Owen 
had a high opinion of Stephens, and said : ” Although Stephens 
is a clergyman, he is a most ardent friend of the working classes 
and a very liberal man.” 4 

4. — THE CHARTIST SCHOOLMASTER 

Among all the Chartist leaders there was not a single one who 
so thoroughly embodied the movement as James Bronterre 
O’Brien (1805-1864). His admirers and followers were to be 
found everywhere. His best known disciples were Harney and 
' Gammage. The Chartists regarded him as their schoolmaster. 
O’Brien held the same position to the thinkers in the Chartist 
movement as O'Connor to the masses. 

1 Northern Star, August 25, 1838. * G. J. Holyoake, op. at., p. 86. 

• New Moral World, May 37, 1837. ‘ Ibid,, April 29, 1S37. 
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hensive organisation, for the masses had already begun to turn 
away from the Reform Bill agitation, and were sick and weary 
of public meetings. But Owen would be well advised to keep 
his own view's on religion, responsibility, and other such matters 
in the background, at least for a short time, since the people were 
still frightfully superstitious. 1 

In reading the Midland Representative and the Poor Man’s 
Guardian it is possible to follow O’Brien’s mental evolution. In 
1831 he was still an Owenite and Radical, defending co-operation 
against capitalists as well as against trade unionists. He thought 
trade unionism to be a folly and waste of money, leading but to 
discord and riot. He distinctly refused to accept Hodgskin's 
views of the class-struggle as propounded in Labour Defended . 2 
Having settled in London and learned the 'ideas of the National 
Union of the 'Working Classes, he became one of the champions 
of the class struggle theory also. He quotes Hodgskin, especially 
his Natural and Artificial Right of Properly, which corresponded 
most of all to O’Brien’s own way of thinking. Hodgskin himself 
wrote to O’Brien and congratulated him on his efforts. Also 
Godwin, Spence, and several French social critics are referred to 
by O’Brien. Even Richard Oastler had recourse to the Poor 
Man's Guardian to ventilate his ideas. 3 

From 1833 onwards ' O'Brien took a deeper interest in the 
French literature of social reform. Three years later there 
appeared from his pen an English translation 1 of Buonarroti's 
Conspiration pour Vegalite, in which he found his own ideas 
embodied. Two years later he published the first volume 
of a work on the life of Robespierre; no further volumes 
appeared. In the meantime he was active in journalism, had 
much intercourse with Irishmen — with O’Connor from 1836 — 
and in 1837 he published Bronterre’s National Reformer for a few 
months Jn 1838 he contributed to the Northern Star ; at the end 
of 1S38 he became the editor of the Operative, a weekly, belong- 

1 Frank Podmore, Robert Owen. 1906, II., 430-431, 

* Midland Representative, May 28, 1831, p. 8 {Review of Knights’ 
Working Man’s Companion). 

* Poor Man's Guardian, February and March, 1833. 
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tonced with to'" and 
log to a group «■ ^^pubhcatton he iwo”! 

Hethcnngton. When «»> W" L end ol .»39 ^ 
toms with WOlun. Car,w T.tcr.to war^ ^ fo( 
they jointly pobtohed theSeWh . 0 , ,54, he waa in 

ol 1840. From Apn>. t 34 ’ R “ £ lJltc d Ihe Bnlu* SWOTU" • 
prison- In the latter hall ol 1841 heeih g,/„Mra^ 

u .845. 1846. and 1847 he P^f ^ Isle ol Man. 

Alena W«Hy Kam at „ d w itl colnmn- he 

cnjoj cd complete Ireedom o «*«££• , ^ .fclucs he «■»“ 
naged violent warlare agarnst O Connor. , 0 lt woe 

lor Reynold* Srrspaper . the articles p rc gr«* c / 

published posthumously under he ^ actively 

HumanSUury l»88 5 ) Dunng^^S^ 

engaged in lcctunng to the remnants ol Chart abando ned 

In contradistinction to O Connor. t * tbc very last, 

agrarian socialism, O Bncn remained a *»“* m making 
and he only diflered from the orthodox ^ Spclic eam-m. 
the journey to the final goal by seteral sta 6«^~ according to 
the Charter, and the reform ol credit and Q ^ t national 
Gray and Bray He thought that ^d’soon ** 

ownership of land currency, and credit pw>I«e ^change 

cover what wonders ol production. d ^ tnb ’**“ ’_ soa w ith tbe 
might be achieved by associated labour, m «“ —dual 1 ? 

exertions of isolated individual labour Then . ^tra 

arise the true social state, or the realities of ^ ^ 

distinction to the present dreams of it And , a stl te 

mate consequences would be the universal pres Ovsen, 

of society not essentially different from that contra ^gus 

But the idea of jumping at once from our presen ^ lltKW t 
and corrupt state of society into Owen s social para cstah - 
any previous recognition of human rights and w i e from 
listing a single law or mstituUon to rescue the is 

th«r present brutalised condition of ignorance an > 
a chimera.' 1 founding 

He died on December 3 1864, two months after tn 
of the International Working Men s Association in L° n 
* Nafuiul ficfimur and Matuc Wttkly Rtvttis, January 3°» 
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George Julian Harney (1817-1897), like his master, participated 
in the Chartist movement from beginning to end as one of its 
leaders. He was educated at the Royal Naval School at Green- 
wich from his eleventh to his fourteenth year. His career as 
a sailor soon came to an end. In 1833 he began to read the Poor 
Man's Guardian, joined Hetherington in his fight against the 
newspaper tax, was arrested several times for acting as agent 
of unstamped newspapers, and in 1836 was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. He adored O'Brien as " his guide, 
philosopher, and friend," 1 from whom he derived his liking for 
the revolutionary literature of France. Marat was his revolu- 
tionary ideal ; he had a predilection for calling himself a " friend 
of the people,” and signed his articles “ Ami du peuple.” His 
attitude from 183S to 1840 was insurrectionary and revolutionary. 
He knew Benbow’s pamphlet by heart. He became more 
moderate in his views after 1840, when he had recognised the 
dire results of this policy. Towards the end of 1842 or the begin- 
ning of 1843 he joined the staff of the Northern Star. In the 
same year Friedrich Engels came from Bradford to Leeds, in 
order to enter into relations with the Chartist movement. At 
that time he was collecting materials for his book. Die Lags 
der arbeitenden Klasse in England (Condition of the Working 
Class in England). 2 

At the end of November, 1847, Harney also made the acquaint- 
ance of Karl Marx, who at that time had come over to London 
from Brussels in order to attend the conference which led to the 
drawing up of the “ Communist Manifesto." Harney formed 
the connecting link between the British Chartists and European 
revolutionaries and leaders of the proletariate. Nevertheless 
he stood much nearer to O'Brien and Louis Blanc than to the 
Marxian policy. Harney was a facile journalist and a good 
speaker, but he was not an original thinker. 

R. G. Gammage, the author of the History of the Chartist 
Movement, came from Northampton, and was successively a 
Cartwright, shoemaker, and finally a medical practitioner. From 

1 Northern Stay, May 19, 1838, p. 6. 

* Social Democrat, London, January, 1897. 
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the \ery beginning ol his Chartist career he was one of O Buen * 
idnurus ai 4 regarded his writings as the last word in wisdom. 
He stuck to his master through thick and thin, especially «* 
his quarrel with O Connor Gamma ge was an opponent of the 
ultimate aim of the commuiasts. His programme consisted of 
an independent labour policy for <cttmg up a democratic govern 
meat and for carrying out social forms as expounded by 0 Bnen. 
In other words the Rights of Man and the Rights of Labour 
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“ Whoever does not perform bis share of work, dummsE 0 - 
store of public wealth and lays his duty upon the shod-Jo*' 
his neighbour 

The committee did not let the grass grow under t her 
but immediately took steps to bring the new organism t® u 
notice of the working men The exccutiv e published an ad** 
to the working men of the United Kingdom and the 
m which it subjected the Reformed Parhamcnt to a 
examination 

" There is at present a contest between the two great 
both in and oat of parliament— between the agncultural and pn^ 
Ieged classes on the one hand and the moneyed and coraffiOt* 
daiscs 0D the other We ha\e little to expect from eitW* 
[here arr — ... I who. » 


-rn. Da%e UlUe tQ eI P CCt ITOnl ^ 

tiiem There are persons among the moneyed classes who, V 
decene their fellow men, ha\e put on a cloak of reform , atf 
°.! £ret ? om they help to enslave us, preach 1 
Me they hdp to oppress us. Many are for stcp-b> *• » 
mprevement lest we fSmiA ^ ^ degradaU on^ 

pnvfleees "ti, C 80 advance towards depriving them of tb*® 
Sn nf ^ ***"“• Under va ™us pretences, enhst 
SS 1 dduded “untiym^-and. by opposing ^ 
the^hov^ ^T° mpbsh Ulclr ob J«t of deceiving and ^ 
to ll * t , l0n , 5 “ * e “» du P^ tins way and we coat** 
so lone »n SaJv . atlon through the instrumentahty of otheA 
Z be thTiT^ 1 1Cg,slat,0n P revafl * » long must we 

few VaSSalS ° f a P roud > speecb-mabol 

youn, e men who are in parliament have interests °PP® sed 'f 
mg that House arJ ^ Uch 1S 034 description of persons comp* 
fice their ml * e m our simplicity expect wdl sacn ! 

b! GV aa * S~‘ workofpobtical ^ 

and if you feel «th "° tklng mea 5 Enquire into this 
to be the tool of US * stand a P art from all projects and ref** 

so that you lv l!? \T° rfanea ^ ual P°ht.cal social fl*M* 
care thit thTm^ 6 *? dcct men 5 your own who wdl take 
foundation of the soaal ^ worktD S classes, * who a« *** 
soaal edifice/ shall cot be sacrificed. . • * 
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icre are in the United Kingdom 6,023,752 males over 21 years 
■ age, only 840,000 have a vote, and owing to the unequal state 
1 representation about one-fifth of that number have the power 
returning a majority of members.” 1 
'The Working Men’s Association held public meetings, and 
ways took care that working men had control of the meetings, 
he officers of the association were also ordinary working 
len, so as to convince the public of the parliamentary capacity 
f the working classes. Until that time it had always been the 
rstom to call in some well-known politician or parliamentary 
lion ” to take the chair at any large public demonstration. The 
.AV.M.A. broke through this rule, and this breach of custom 
created a greater sensation than the most brilliant speech of any 
.Labour leader. Public opinion regarded it as a declaration of 
..independence on the part of the working classes. The working 
; men of Manchester followed London’s example,and associations of 
: working men were founded in several towns in the north and 
south of England and in the Midlands. 

At tire commencement of 1837, Lovett, Hetherington, Watson, 
Hartwell, Vincent, and their friends had made such progress that 
they planned a great meeting at which the Charter was to be 
publicly formulated. The meeting took place at the Crown and 
Anchor, Strand, London, on February 28, 1837, and was attended 
by 3,000 working men, the elite of the London working class. 
Prominent Radical politicians were also present. Feargus 
O’Connor travelled on purpose from Exeter to London to attend 
this meeting. He was not among those whom the London organ- 
isers delighted to honour, but he did not wish to be ignored ; 
Lovett’s popularity was distasteful to him. 

In the memorable meeting of February 28, 1837 — the birth- 
day of the Charter — Hartwell took the chair. After thanking 
the meeting for the honour shown in electing him chairman he 
continued as follows : — 

" I express gratification that you placed a working man in 
the chair, rather than running after a man with a high-sounding 

1 Rotten Parliament, 1836 ; Place, MSS., 27819, p. 195 and tqg . ; 
Bronterre's National Reformer, February 4, 1837. 
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title or ol £i 
meeting will 
they do not 
to gaie on a 
giv e utteranc 
education ar 
workman is 

> of the men of culture and wealth We need democracy, P QUU '"" 
\and social nghls for the producing millions It seems ^ rae 
be an anomaly that m a country where the arts and scien 
have been raised to such a height, chiefly by the industry, 5 
and labours of the artisan, where the principle that labour is 
source of all wealth is generally acknowledged, that in su 
country only one adult male in seven should hav e a vote, 
in such a country the working classes should be excluded 
the pale of political life How can we emancipate ourset' 
from this state of political bondage ? Not by pandering 
fears of that timid and irresolute class ol politicians who h3V 
lately appeared among the Radical ranks, not by relying on * 
dastardly Wings, not by placing faith In the tyrannical Ton ^ 
but by a full reliance on our own strength — upon the inneren 
justice of our claims " 

Lovett was the second speaker — 

*• The exclusive power of wealth and privilege has in all ag« 
been the greatest obstacle to human improvement. When then 
baleful influence failed to bind down effectually the swelling P 0 "*^ 
of thought, when art and industry burst their slavish ban » 
when the despotism ol the few could no longer prevail, they 
became kind patrons and leaders and promoters of all improve" 
ments. By their careful training and watchful attention they 
soon made knowledge subservient to there purposes, by embracing 
witlna their circle the masterspirits of intellect. By fictitious 
honours and glory they rallied to their aid the brave, the resolute, 
the ambitious , by hopes of preferment, rank, riches and pleas 111 ** 
they formed a powerful phalanx around them, and by the frovrfl* 
ing tenor of the law scared back all the rest of mankind. There- 
fore, working men, you must trust to j ourselves.'’ 


:e»t ability but blUc honesty. Thu £reat mass 
remove the stigma from the working classes 
attend meetings to support their principles. W 
hon or to applaud and swallow the dogmas he may 

eto It also shows the great progress of democrauc 

none the workmen The greatest danger 
to remain attached to so-called political lead P 
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“*■ Tto^u S “ a p“-“ e 

2° ol'produciion, toiltas y™ md hav ing neither time 

“canty portion ot iood and c «h ^ ^ of enjoying ratrona, 
to cultivate the, r mental potv republ i c an 

Lovett was fol owed y H ^ solution ._ tion 

TX e a" - "» «« 

i the few and degradation of th , Y d soc ial rights by th 
tdy ome people their ^ovelir condition, gradual^ 
exercise ot which they % rience learn wisdom. ^ ot 

Sri£Slt to withon^foss or 

classes represented q P^ 0 t corruption ann P 

the system from all Richard 

are necessary.” among them the saddle. 

Other working m en S P ’ v p 00 r Law. The objec 
Cameron, who condernne the population of t e w 

reform was not only to prev ^ extet minate those w 

classes horn — >f mark et lor theh lahorn^ £* T 

were incapable of fin g ly a few words, a , . 

had riven him a cool reception ^ petition to parhament 

Lt S e tL r pubUshed°by the commit^ on Febru . 

parliaments, secret haUot nqo candrdates, p y 

“ X 32 & \ pKSent the petition to parliament and 
Tte next step « to P« ”, ,s 37 . 
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w mm d* .. - - •- - * “ 2SSS? 2 a 

Mens Association called a meeting which apposed 

a committee to got m o _ . t , who by tbeix activity 
memtem ot “STtoal, *» »* 

m pulianetit lad ilm™ U ‘“‘“l 0M ,, e with tie committee 

people, and to mete them o « ™V“‘ dealt a EH 

od the London Moilunl Mens Assocuuo rf mt 

emhodytog the sn F° mU ‘ ““^sulfations took t**“ 

request and on May 31 and J«M 7. “ ^ a delegation 

between the Radical membere >Ias also present, 

from the L\V SLA . at which F«“is P ^ Roebuck. 

The former comprised Darnel ha ^n Crawford, whopledgd 

Colonel Perronet Thompson and ^ , cblrt er and 

themselves to take part in drawing »P «>' «op 
to represent it in parliament. imo ossible to com- 

Since the Corresponding Act rendered worJan6 

muiucatc the result of these confcren^ to ^ »hich 

associations in the provinces. LovettpubUshM them 

was printed in the Radical press, and in winch be in 
0 { the result. The address then «r>Unucd ^ and 

. T„ ,v,„ ncmrcp Of a few weeks these Bills wll „ 


pnntea lor aitiunuuu tmder the title oi . a stanu**- 

and will form a rallying point for Radicals of 

by -Which to test all those -who call themselves ^ 

people. . . Working men’s associations ^ >an dthe 
hshed m every town and village throughout th \Ve 

wise and good ot every class should be enrolled ^ (he corre 


iwn and village throughout the country. ** 
wise and good of every class should be enrolled a“ on S Corte 

caution you not to branch your associations, becau but 

spondmg Act is still m power, not to correspond pnva 
through the press .* * _ _ ranldlv that the com; 


through the press.’ * coW- 

The mo\ ement extended e\ eryubere so rapidly app lied 

mittees of the working men s associations in the P™ vm antator* 
to the London Working Men s Association to send down ^ 
(missionaries) to the North of England in order o org . r . 

tat un the movement » eiu 


to the London \Y or ting aien s A.55ociauo» « — - - ^ the 

(missionaries) to the North of England in order o org ^er- 
masses of working men who had taken up the movement 
* Bniuk Slofeiman. June 5, 184a • Trtu Su*. June 89. 1 
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ington, Vincent and Cleave undertook this mission. They were 
received everywhere with enthusiasm, and Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland were organised. 

The London Working Men's Association was also deeply 
persuaded of the necessity for the international solidarity of 
the working men and of all oppressed peoples. It took up the 
cause of the oppressed British colonies and agitated for the self- 
government of Canada. When the Polish refugees turned for 
sympathy to the London Working Men’s Association, the latter 
immediately seized the opportunity of stigmatising Palmerston’s 
anti-Polish policy and at the same time of calling upon th<^ 
workers of all countries to organise themselves internationally 
and to acquire political knowledge. 1 

2. — THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER 

Fourteen months elapsed from the meeting on February 28, 
1837, until the publication of the Charter. The six members 
of parliament who had pledged themselves in the meetings of 
May 31 and June 7, 1S37, *° co-operate in the composition of 
a bill embodying the six points were obliged to return to their 
constituencies, owing to the dissolution of parliament and the 
new elections of the summer of 1837. It was only in November 
that they returned to London. Lovett and his friends had their 
time too fully occupied with their struggle for existence, with 
their manifestoes and their trade unionist work, to be able to 
complete in so short a time the drafting of a large and compli- 
cated Bill — no easy task for men without legal training. Out 
of the twelve members of the committee who had been appointed 
for the task Lovett was the only man who undertook the work 
and gave all his spare time to it. 3 According to all canons of 
historical criticism, Lovett must be regarded as the author of 
the Charter. Francis Place also laid claim to its authorship, 3 but 
his share in. the preparation of the Charter was quite insigni- 
ficant ; it was restricted to a transposition of the headings. 

‘Lovett, Lite, p. rso. * British Statesman, June 12, 1842. 

* Place, MSS. 27820, pp. 89-99. 
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Even during Place’s lifetime it was the generally acc ^P OTfi tl J*l 

that the Charter was mainly the work of L°' c 

any protest against this assumption, not even *y 

although he read the newspapers in which this 

made 1 bh-hed. ^ 

On May 8, 1838, the Peoples Charter was p 
contained the follow mg main points — . 

•The Peoples Charter A Bill to provide lot 
representation of the People of Great Bntam and Ire an 
Commons House of Parliament. 

" Whereas, to insure, m as far as it rs possible by human ^ 
thought and wisdom, the just government of the peopL* ^ 
necessary to subject those who have the power of making " 
laws to a wholesome and strict responsibility to those who>e a 
it is to obey them when made And whereas, this responsibly 
»s best enforced through Uie instrumentality of a body wW** 
emanates directly from, and Is itself immediately subject to, & e 
whole people, and which completely represents their feeling* 
and their interests. And whereas, the Commons House of 
Parliament now exercises m the name and on the supposed behalf 
of the people, the power of making the laws, it ought, m order 
to fulfil with wisdom and with honesty the great duties imposed 
on it, to be made the faithful and accurate representation of the 
people s wishes, feelings and interests. Be it therefore enacted " 


This preamble, written by J A Roebuck, is followed by the 
six points containing the provisions in legal phraseology arranged 
m paragraphs, setting forth the granting of the franchise to every 
male person over twenty-one years of age provided that they are 
of sound mind and not convicted of any enme. Naturalisation 

United Kingdom Tie cotmtiy ^0^ t, ^ 

“!• “** “ d "“y nonstttueaej »ns to contain as 
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Ution talk over its principles, and resolve that as public ojiruon 
forced the Whig Reform Bill so in Ike manner shall this Bill 
eventually become th- law of England 

London May 8 183S 

The impression which the Charter made upon the working 
mens associations throughout the country was extremely fas our 
able* The publication of the Charter came at a time when 
the country was already seething with political agitation Even 
at the end of 1S37 it was becoming increas ugly dear that a 
political storm was brewing among the people About the middle 
of November 1S37 the newly -elected House of Commons 
assembled On November 20 the young Queen read the Speech 
from the Throne — a colourless and non-committal document that 
gave nse to bitter disappointment in the circles of the hopeful 
reformers. In the debate on the address that immediately 
followed the Queen s Speech the Radical member for Finsbury 
Thomas Wakley an old friend of the National Union moved 
an amendment in which he regretted that the Queen s Speech 
made no reference to an extension of the franchise and other 
parliamentary reforms which were desired by the people Some 
of his Radical colleagues supported Km Lord John Russell 
replied m the name of the government that the agitation fot 
further parliamentary reform could not be supported by the 
government The authors of the reform Bill of 1832 went to 
the furthest bounds of possibility they regarded that Bill as 
final they had made no concealment of their views and it was 
therefore impossible for them to alter the limits which had 
been set once and for all or to act contrary to the intentions of 
the legislators.* 

Lord John Russell s declaration that the government regarded 
the Reform Act of 183a as the final word in parliamentary reform 
earned for him the nickname of Finality Jack. It caused 
absolute dismay in the circles of reformers and roused the 
Radical and working men s associations to a feverish pitch of 


*!* G Htsijry £>/ Ik, Chart, t] Motewun! 1$9* pp. 8-9 

Hansard, ParUmnurt Dibat* t 3 senes, vol 39 pp. It it 
69-70 Atttnn aiBtruUr 1837 p jgj 
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i jprs of the working men 
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So* «* V°T n K VecZbcr. 1837. *>» 

fully a month previously. l ^ x Suffrage and took meas 

PolfticalHnion declared for and the North of 

for mobilising the masses in 

England. ghaM political union 

3 . „ financial crisis of a ratner 

The years iS 3 6 andj8 3 ^^ e Over-speculation m^rmhvay 

severe, though spor * reac tion of the crisi those 

and foreign stock, as we panic, especial y a e 

States of America, resuUed m a p ^ ^ ^ export ^ ^ 
towns and districts v. Credit beca me sbor £’ the depletion 

America, India, and order to check ies 

England raised the bank ^ nu merous joint stort comp^ 
of gold ; in the ^ «*$&*&* 

Vovi"^ ’Sdd «“ 

sudered most ^ ^TSid Glasgow '"L'pecrs Bill'S 18x9 

^'fittwoo'd^o'EI^x founds paxiacea in 

as the cause of the wb ° tionS f n 1837 to the g°v er n d 

currency, sent ^ee deputatmn ^ ^ ^ remedies^ Atrt ^ 

call their attention to these liam ent as ‘ m £ ® men t 

and his. friend SctateMd^^ to ind u ce Oe govern® ^ 

Birmingham, an 1 theories and propos » wor king 

to give a healing to ^ ^ Ume they saw thaUh ^ ^ 
efiorts ivere in * m „ e the arena of P“"‘ U(al lJni on. 

men were entering place of the o s0 

demanding reforms, to f , lS3 .„ but which had d 
which had died ont at the 
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much to insure thesuccess of the Reform B U of iS 3 z the vrorkmg 
men of B rnuaghaiA founded a Reform Union. Distress was nlo 
m that town many operate es lost their employment owing to the 
financial ensis and the consequent stoppage of bu«n«ss and 
many of them could only be employ ed for ‘barter 1 ours and Jcwtt 
wages. The operatives as well 3S the smaller masters suffered and 
therefore began to turn their attention to political reforms. 

On January 15 1S37 a dinner was given in honour of Aftwood 
and Seholefield m order to induce them to enter once more 
into the movement for reform Both of them declared in their 
after-dinner speeches that nothing was to be expected from the 
parliament winch bad assembled as the outcome of the Reform 
of 1833 They drew up the following programme of reform 
household snff rage secret ballot triennial parliaments abolition of 
the property qual fication for parliamentary candidates payment 
of members of pari ament On May 23 the old Political Union 
was reorganised and this programme was handed or er to it 1 
In consequence of the agitation of the working men belonging to 
the Union universal suffrage was substituted for household 
suffrage The Birmingham programme as wc have wn contained 
/re points only Attvrood would have rothing to do with 
equal electoral districts His reasons for his attitude were 
highly remarkable and only came to Lght on May 7 1S3Q On that 
day a deputation ot Chartists including 0 Connor and Lovett, 
waited on Attwood to induce him to introduce the Charter 
into parliament. The foPowing dialogue took place — * 

Lovett As rep~*-=cntaUves of the Chartist movement we 
request you Mr / twood to mme for leave to bring m 

a Bill to parliament entitled the People s Charter 
Attwood That I refuse. I agree with the the points m 
what was called the People s Charter but there was one which 
went to al er the ancient mode of taking the suffrage in the 
electoral districts The objection to it was if the distribution 
of the elective franchise were earned out in lull according t0 
the People s darter it would have the effect of giving to Ireland 


Birmingham Journal tune 
‘Place MSS j?8ar p tij 


and 17 1837 
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THU. in av x — 

T f Tri^h people went on 

to^tegcwrous and S’t«#' s ““f'' Th '. 

■ K -~ 

“l"omSves P i 00k on the Hindus “brethren, 

give Ireland 200 and Lng of view. “ 6 h 

This was Attwood s actual P ^ a ncc essary «'“■ ' 
democracy as an evil, ov 'aa order to be a e . 

he had to take into co^ 4 ^, and entirely in the sph 
Peel’s Act. His interests lay ^ np 

of currency reform. 

« • i 1 . -XJ-m 


1 a-A ’ 

4 ._toe hatiosai- PE «™“ Union wet e held 

The Committee meetings indefatigable^ 

regularly every week, centre D f the movemen • rcst content 
feverish activity at- the resolve not get 

result of the eonsvdtabons. was « . gic unions, 
any longer with local f “^Jifesto, including every P 
up a comprehensive an n ^ waS to be J ortne rs and 

of the country; a nation P e opera tives and the petition 

by millions of male an j Maic h and Apnl, i 3 ’ . Jjflm 

presented to parliament. I” * editor of the B>m 

was drawn up by K. 1 - ja. 

Journal, and published on May 



36 POLITICAL ORGANISATION’ OT THE MASSES 

The text of the national petition vras as follows — 

TO THE HONOURABLE COMMONS OF CHEAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 

Tons Petitioners dwell in a land whose merchants are noted for 
enterprise whose manufacturers are very skilful and whoso work 
men are proverbial tor industry The land itself is goodly the sod 
is nch the temperature wholesome it is abundantly furnished 
with the materials of commerce and trade ft has numerous and 
convenient harbours m facility fox internal commutu cation rt 
exceeds all others Tor *3 years we have enjoyed a profound peace 
Tet with all these elements of natural prosperity and with 
every dispos tion and capacity to tale advantage of them we find 
ourselves overwhelmed with public and private suffering W ® *J* 
bowed down under a load of taxes which notwithstanding i»>“ 
greatly short of the wants of out rulers our traders are trembling 
on the verge of bankruptcy cur workmen are starving, capital 
brings no profit and labour no remuneration the home of the 
artificer is desolate and the warehouse of the pawnbroker is foil. 
workhouse a crowded and the manufactory is deserted 

V. e have looked on every side we have searched diligently w 
order to find out the causes of distress so sore and so long continued 
V. e can discover none in Nature none ui Providence Heaven 
has dealt graciously with our people hot the foolishness o! our rulers 
has made the goodness of God of no effect The energies of a 
mighty kingdom have been wasted to build up the power of selfish 
and ignorant men and its resources ore squandered for their 
aggrandisement 

The good of a party has beeu advanced to sacrifice the good of 
the nat on the few have governed for the interest of the few 
while the Interests of the many have been neglected or insolent!) 
and tyraanously trampled upon 

It was the fond expectat on of the people that a remedy for the 
greater part 11 not the whole of their grievances would be found in 
the Reform Act of 1832 They were taught to regard that Act as 
a wise means to a worthy end as the machinery of aa improved 
legislation where the will of the masses would be at length potential 
They have been bitterly and basely deceived The fruit wht<* 
looked so fair to the eye has turned to A ast and ashes when gathered 
The Reform Act baa effected a transfer of power from one dactu 
neenug party to another and left the people as helpless os before 
Our slavery has been exchanged for an apprent ceshlp of 1 berty 
which ha* aggravated the painful feeling ot our social degradation 
by adding to « the ncktmog of a deferred hope 
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THE LINE OE AC Ed . nburgh an d 

Were *e hotheds *“* •** 

Glasgow the foci o _ tour of agita- 

in all directions. s tarting-p oin • • Scotland 

Birmingham was the actu Collins, m 

iron undertaken If * -"Nil. of 

resulted in an imtnedia greater extent „ Coll - m s 

were thickly attended to a t ° ^ Scotlan d a one U 

■ Darnel O’Connell or 0 Co misery en0 ^ ‘ de unions 

reported to Bh-jJ® «« ^ thT «* 

enough and zeal enoug part ® th ° , l e working 

everywhere took the mod ^eUertual eectron of the t 

woried hand in hand wtththern^ ^ enpressed^th ^ ^ 

classes. The Sc° * s .. demonstration Birmingham- 

i sir *&£££% 

zttzjfezzzz 1 scotd ’ peop,e 

The object of the d « m ° . al petition. n0 W began 

to adopt and sign the i ha m Politica r 0 f the 

The committee of the ^ ^ moral ^ ^ 

to deal with the qnes best advantage lament, 

people could be orgamsed to t he attention 0 P little 

the five points of the 5*1 had appre- 

It was well aware of ti e ^ the g° ver ^ een 
heed of petitions. In 1 ® bic h had P reV1 °" J eove r, petitions 

ciably restricted t e cUSS i 0 n of petitions. _ proceeded 

ior the reading and discuss their nature th y P n 

up to this time were only united by* ^ ^ 

from separate towns Petition was to mani- 

iuterest. The Birmingham ?* opinion ^d to 

acter, embracing all J ^ be feared tim ^ JS^ q{ thes e 
festo of the masses. { this nature. National 

would disregard a mund^o ^ ^ to convoke^ ^ ac 
deliberations was the people, which petition. 

Convention, a parliament ^ 5Upp ort of the P 

whole moral power o MSS . 27 S 20 . p- 7- 
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amt ed at the point °< juwood ud to In™J* 

Tto 'to the rto 01 “ ,-nt and tlie tot wo «*• 
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of Mas 1833 ar.dv.hich the\ d scioseo {or maS5 

S » « TL" <■»«“”£“ T ItoB^tt M.pt« 

meetings to be held all o\ a The London m« Ur | 

.to elected lot the f |a—s Wece Y»rt 

took place on September 17 * 3 It was not by any means 

not fax from the Houses of Parliament. d tbe North 

so noisy as the demonstrations » M ^ |tot v t made a 

~ r. 

to S 

S^ifevety^ooo STS®-! 

made to the working «»> did not pewit wy 

union. tat since the Cum.pond.ng Art id t, I ^ „ 

alliances bet"C=n the “^dedgrf to mate the 

coked as tto meetings the toms p fl d legates .W 
payment ot the totutol Kent »d the B 

regarded as the teptesentataes ol the Convention 

another regulation ol the Corresponding Act the 
could not comprise mote than « "emtars 0M pot tied 

The storking classes had hardly waU '' cd “ q ty policy 

existence than the first conflict arose with regar y 31 

1 — QUESTIONS OF POLICY AND 1 STERN At DISSENS ^ ^ 
The speeches delivered bj 0 Connor Stephens and^ ^ 
well as by their fnends m the North of Engla VorUll g 

roused misgivings in the Bummgbam Ul "° n t ^ e ^ch organ** 
Men s Association and the great maionty o ^ op posi 

tions. They considered the continual appeals 
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stress upon the organ Londoners e xpecte ev ^ wor ping men 

to the leaders. Th independence o Q Chartism 

organisation, education, ^ tb ey were opp the ne w 

and from democratic re > ^ the agitation Q ther social 

being mixed up m i J rency Acts or agams 0 f 

Poor Law, against Pe was . th were 

evils and abuses. Their detnocratlc rule. - dered every 

all efforts m order to oht {ul policy, an ^ p0W er, 

convinced adherents of * ^ the influence o ^ ^ 

appeal to physical force the invincible P in the 

Id to be a vote of cerv^ ^ P q{ these protests^ policy 
Stephens took very bo th of thes P the circumstances 

case of 0’ CoM ° r filing to events and the c 
ebbed and flowe dea p vaS the apostle 

with which they had { i83 8 Stephen Norwich 

During a* tost of 6,000 operate 

of terrorism. In a pub . are with us, 

be exclaimed : t heir will- The p produced 

«« I teU the rich to make the ^ mcn have p ^ 

the soldiers axe not ag ^ y ^ miserable. J hey Tbere is one pin 
all the wealth and th & fak day s work. J.,. the unchange- 
than a iair ^ a y s f. rk nprtvi s k un ^’ ^ v^tetence. • • * 

on which the title of _ pr men to a comfortah e sii ^ property in 
able right of the working landlord of al ^ down on 

The working man is the gr h as a right t cbar tists 

the kingdom. If The central organ oft* 

the rich until he ge completely eve ^ stj however, 

reported these speech incen diary P liraS occaS ionally spoke 

Particularly violent or CollinS , who occ ^ coinrnitte e 

have been suppressed, J st b ens, report' sd - mdted i n the 
from the same platform tba t Step and to the 

of the Birmingham Pohti do wn of fa t the {o rm 

sur ™ 

in which his ^^ siari N0 , em her xo, x8 3 8. 
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the Birmingham men tot Om foIm 
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At the end cl December QCnmnrspc ^ _ 
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I The whole physical force te d but edn® 

• tothemovement llokettnertntone^^^d 

l lion and schooling ot the workmgpeop Jenio*’ ” 

to shattering the movement in sett ng Wt enemies hot 

the fotegroiind Violent *“ d5 „ d ” “‘/^t, ,„ take eve? 
the tnends el one movement OC«a" „thin , year 
thing by storm and to pass the Charter 
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What happened to u out 0 f it. AJ? con sidered 

violent phrases crushed th^ ^ ^ aS they «e 
weapons will never socce ^ weapons. {rom the 

ineffectual in comp ^' 5 con {ercnce of the e o order t0 deal 
In December also dd in Edmburgl lution 

Scotch organisations ^ ted the follows expre ss any 

with the dissension. * R P quite unnecessaQ > / or nD for 

" This meeting deem it be const ^ de{ence , 

opinion on the T ue and to use them i esen t struggle 

the people to have rm^ cQnviction that in P letely adequate 
because they have mo ral power 

for liberty the exeru 0 p p0 sition. effica cy of the 

to obtain it m spite o nfid ence on th .. emen t of 

.. Mying possess lor ^„ gest terms 

many moral mean rr . ra viv denounce in buy arms, 

tend to'dnn^i^ vast 
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/sical torcc to annm®» - m 

Jed such appeals ten on ly use, 

ucui B r nower. 11 the peOP Lutional and peaceful 

influence of moral p vera nce, cons whatever could 

wisdom, vigour an V gle> no govern utica l equality- 
means in ^'S'clttof to' civil and P»'; tiC v a i0 Srt language, 

long resist their lust da ;th thos e who “f is organism 

disSaim any connection ^ di,rf thu* ^ devotta 
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tion, payment of mem _ t0 teach self political 

to literature and lecturing, spnn . g , S ° us institutions.’’ 2 

and “d 2SSS. no decision 

happiness, good g reso lutions and movement. 

In spite of all the ***> for the {o r owing 

was arrived at, which backwards and 6si ble for a 

policy continued to osciUate P it was not P 

to the obsolete Corresponding ^ Sco{stn «„, Dec. 

i Northern Star, Dec. 29. 1 
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some articles on wages or what am coropb 

conflicting claims ol labour and capital I «uW 8 ^ of 
but what IS the good of •loros"”;* 111 * btosc h theories 

interfering with? Ot what possib ( ( . un der th< 

which am incapable ol being “ J^I mat no« “ 

present eond tion ot society ? Besides _ capital 

promulgate what l believe to bo the »«■ are 

I should of necessity alarm and oflend many P? j thm b 

tcaleusly cooperating wath in lor onwersal « ^ amot 
that until the question of universal suSragc is capital. * 

with advantage enter deeply into that ot labour and 

» Optraiivt November 35 1838 similarly in the 
lormtr February *J 1837 
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The hostility o! the Chart ^ the preS ent was t P in 

condition o! soclcty : 'Agnation, than agamst c P ^ 
object oi democratic m*g {act , an msurrect olent change 
general. The movement ^ middle passes ^J^ts not 
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Ae system o. gov-«"‘ £ •*£%*£. of 

for the purpose of reem 6 defo^' ; in which 

as far as their arm permits condition of socie y, 
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wage labour and capi a declared in the P on ljPj 

The Central organ of Chartism e ^ ^ aims they ^ J 

•■Socialism and Char js ^ rtbe less. there waS himself, 

differ in their methods. ^ bl Robert O'ven 
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who remained tmsympa exp^ ne< ^ 

is this strange phenomenon to 

attraction and repulsion originate ^ 

. No*™ a- J-£ ^ Wo. PT -I 6 “” d ^ 

« Northern Star, January 
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It is useless to seek ior a satisfactory answer in the papers 
belonging to these two movements At the best the answer # 
might by chalice be discovered that it was parliamentarism that 
divided the two factions. The answer mistakes the symptom 
for the cause In both camps there vras a lack of thinkers on 
social philosophy who were in a position to work out the problem 
to its logical conclusion 

Both the problem and its solution are the result, however, 

; of the difference that had ansen between a Utopia and a class 
movement between a sect and a political party The syndicalist 
phase (1832 to 1S34I revealed the chasm existing between 
Utopia and class movement whilst the commencement of the 
Chartist and parliamentary phase disclosed the contrast b etw ^" 
sect and part} The masses of the working class who adhered 
to Chartism adopted the social criticism of Owenism butthey 
rejected its dogmas of salvation which Owen considered as 
precisely the most important of his whole system, and he regarded 
Chartism therefore as a retrograde step 
The years 1839-45 mark the period when Owenism as a social 
system ltU to pieces. 

There is no doubt that the silence observed as to the final aims 
in addition to the dissensions and polemics between the Owemte 
Socialists and the Chartists, were responsible for the social 
revolutionary character of Chartism being sometimes misunder- 
stood. Another factor contributory to this misunderstanding 
was the demand of the trade unions M A fair day s wages for » 
fair day s work * Quite apart from the fact that the logical 
consequence of this demand as understood by the Chartists 
implied the abolition of capitalism and the enforcement of 
the doctnne of natural law that the labourer ought to 
receive as his wage the whole product of his labour the 
1 schoolmaster of Chartism allowed no doubt to exist as to 
his opinion that this demand could only be realised by par* 
^hament being ruled by the mass of the working men that w 
to say that they should make use of political power for the 
purpose of effecting an economic revolution in the interests of 
the proletariat He informed his readers that " ‘ A fair day’s 
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, ■ very captivating sort of p resen t conditions 

wage isa\ery f mcamngs unde p combined 

into as many d'R« rcaU5 ing that demand. conl5nually 

there is no possibih > an d competition ^ promote 

power of capital, ma ’ ec ts of working n ^ un i on s, 

reduce the "ages ■ ■ P union means alone. ^ ^ wage s 

their interests ^ the employers entt g ^ labour . 

at best, can only pr tQ the level of in those, 

of mechanics and arti dcgree efficac ic ' 

The trade union » “ the p CrS onal sb ^ "^out 

branches of labour n Is there any h P ab i c to 

sail p'»i' s “ imp0 f fte ^ ® lhe ° p f “T* The thing is. 

an entire change of the J {or a f air day’s work ? 
command a fair day s ' , tl , labour belong 

in my opinion, impo® al ; 0 n that cap>t»', lM, f l i mu5 t not he 
Even Lovetts te* production , vorktag men 

to one another atl , sen se. The bng t t he present 

interpreted in a middle “? orcd . up labour. Even at tu 
considered capital to "'“" . j j 0 { the 

day they adhere to C***", ,„r the „ the 

The full meaning of tn j defined by b P 

North of England was n ^ Manchester • ^ &peak is 

great meeting on Eem ^ tion on wlndi 1 ow i e dge— the 

■•The principle of the obliged to acK V man that 

a principle which every , v i e dged the right o e\ ^ t0 have 
principle which aclcno u p 0 n God s f securely 

breathes God’s free air and 1 and his clllldr ^ n ’ cre ated. 

his home and his hearth t and his ^ aristocracy has c 
guaranteed to him as to • «y ' is a knife and fork q ^ 

This question ° { linive ^ e question, notun i s w hat I ' 

after all, a bread and ^y man ^ worldng 

has been said against i > ®“ sbou ld reply : Th ^ back, 

mean by universal su r | to have a g ood < “ d his family, 

man in the land has the ngh ^ himself E»* 
a comfortable abode 10 ^^ nQ more work than 
a good dinner upon his tab , t SffB> September 13, 

> Operative, November 4 . May I2 , 19x2- 
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to keep htra in good health and so much wages for bis work as 
should keep him in plenty and afford him the enjoyment of all 
the blessings ofltfe which a reasonable man could desire. . 
Behind onitersal e affrage I want to see that knowledge in the 
mind that principle in the heart that power in the conscience, 
that strength tn the right arm that would enable the working 
man to meet his master boldly upright on his feet without the 
brand mark of the bondman upon his brow, and without the 
blush of shame and slavery upon his cheek I want to see the 
working man as free m the mill as when he goes into the wilderness 
—as free spoken when he goes for his wages as he is when he 
spends a part of it with his companion I want to see every man 
so free as to 'peak his mind act according to his conscience, 
and do no one any injury I second the insolation 

and shall support it with heart and soul so far as I can and as 
far as you can with me if you acted the same way, and we shall 
ultimately cany the Charter "* 

No lengthy explanation is necessary to arrive at the conclusion 
that Stephens s ideal could not be realised under capitalist con* 
ditions and that it implies a transitional period from Capitalism 
to Socialism 

These were the aims cherished by the working men when they 
entered into the Chartist Struggle and elected delegates to the 
National Convention * 

* NorlX/m Star September 29 1838 

• Stephens was also elected a delegate but he w as arrested at ttw 
end of December 1838 
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Few indeed of the delegates entered the Convention mth 
dearly defired views of the policy to be adopted. Broadly 
«peasmg there was first of all a distinct endeavour to promote 
the objects of the Convention . to encourage the masses to Mgo 
the Petition to enbst the interest of members of parliament for 
the Petition and the Charter, and to enlighten the public opinion 
of the Charter by their discussions. All of them were well aware 
of the fact that strong divergences of opinion as to policy exited 
amongst the delegates they exerted themselves however, 
to gloss over m silence their points of difference, to lay stress 
on their common principles and to work together in harmony 
This was particularly evident in the election of Lovett to the 
secretaryship of the Convention. For tin. office he bad been 
proposed by John Collins. The Convention seemed to be 
practically unanimous in adopting this proposal, when 0 Bnen 
rose and opposed it He indicated that Lovett's policy might 
not be acceptable to the delegates of the North , he urged the 
difference between the views of the London Working Men * 
Association and those of the organisations tn the North of Eng* 
land, and he moved that other names should be proposed. 
gates from all parts of the country spoke m opposition to O Bncn, 
and recommended that Lovett should be elected as secretary 
O Bnen then withdrew his motion whereupon Lovett was 
nnammoosly elected to be permanent secretary of the first 
labour parliament in Great Britain John Taykir, in his 
materials for a history of the Convention refers thus to the 
circumstance — 

’ While I am bound to confess that 1 came to London much 
prejudiced against Lovett and all who belonged to the W or teg 
Men s Association looking upon them as no better than took 
of the Whigs I rtU unhesitatingly affirm now that no 

aopoiatoent could have given more satisfaction to the Convert* 
tlon or to the country , nor could any man have surpassed V 3i iaEi 
Lovett m talent in energy and in honesty " * 


.Jfk? MSS *7*3* P 143 Tarot's materials appeared m 

****" ot borth of England or of Scotland , P*«* 
collected the cuttings but did not quote the title of the aewsfof* 1 
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the government lost no ^ ConV en- 

regard to Chartism. after the meeting the 

On February 5. *839. »»« *** “ a Qucc „'s Speech, .« " b,c 

tion, parliament was open ajnong others. . which 

following statement was made' nr > nn g «®““ M „. 
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dangerous and illegal P tac Chartists that e 

This was a distinct hurt to he U ^ ^ ^ forces of to s 

was only waiting for anr opP refo[mcrs ^“"attention of the 

in movement against which the { their 

with an address to the to the ^Resist- 

Queen and tlie government w^ a threat of arm 

warning. The address also conta. tribunal 

forced to resort ^ £ 

we are prepared to appeai ra ^ aS freemen however> 

rather to lay our heads up interference by f ’ . p0W er '. 

them on the pillow as slaves. t ion of thos 

depends not upon us; and if then £0 sure ly as m the^ex^ 

prompt them to have recour liberties >-nf ® rl on ’ ts men', 

of it drey dare to trench which promP« “ 

shall they be met with that st 

either to conquer or die. 2 ^ charier, February i7« 1 39 ' 

1 Times, February 6, 1839- 
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The Convention was decoded of neatly half the number oi 
rn members by the appointment of the delegates sent on 
as missionaries for the purpose of agitating, and also bv toe 
withdrawal of members to serve on committees. On tins 
account the discussions in the public sittings were seldom 
exhaustive or systematic. The Convention sat with interrup- 
iKsns until September 14. 1839 ; yet there were only two subjects 
which occupied the time of the Convention, via., the atutn - 
towards the free trade agitation and the question of the “ ulteno* 
measures " which were to be adopted if parliament rejected tte 
Petition and the Charter, The rules for the attitude ol the 
working classes towards the Anti -Com Law agitation were 
laid dawn by the Convention without opposition. It was quite 
a different matter with the ulterior measures : in the discussions 
of this critical question, which also included that of arming*^ 1 
the general stake, the opposing views were sharply divide, 
leading finally to secessions, divisions, and imprisonments. 

x. — ntsccssiON- ox free trade 
In 1836 — the year when the London Working Men’s Associa- 
tion was founded — some Radical members of Parliament, George 
Grote. J. Hume, McJesworth. and Roebuck, met one day *®a 
called the Anti-Corn- Law Association into being. la spite 
of the great literary reputation and oratorical gifts of its founders, 
and notwithstanding their political prestige, the association 
made no progress. The working men were turning their atten- 
tion to Universal Suflrage and to the political organisation c ‘ 
their class. The London middle classes, such as the shop 1 
keepers, traders, tradesmen, and financiers, were not particularly 
interested in a question which mainly affected the industrial 
classes of the Midlands and the North of England. Moreover. 
London had ceased to be the centre for popular agitations. The 
great political period of the metropolis of the British Empue ex- 
tended from *770 to XS31, when the issue was the overthrow ol 
the oligarchy and theriseof the middle classes to power. Whilst 
the struggle fot this reform was in progress the economic and 
political centre o£ gravity was shifted to the North of England, 
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DISCUSbiuiN — 

, w . rh had been called mto 
London acquired m th ter . its interest Th ; s 

istrative, and bnanci scatte ring its representatives P ^ rbs , 

diversity and variety, , *a der S migrslU on to tl« “ 
tendency became '" tens ““ hc 5 wi de area occupied by « > P 
by extensive build, "S' “ d ^ of London. The Lend ^ 
of towns which goes by already experienced . 

Working Men’s Assoeiat'on hadal^ 1 TheOwendee^ 

tiveanddispersivemaoenoeofLon de v enthcR dlca l res trad ^ 
ally had the same expen ^ ^ in a posit,™ ^ ^ ^ 
soon discovered th their idea. Th j or on 

popular agitation m lav cQuld neither live no > 

Association pined aW ^’ . unfavourable surroun ; ^ tere5 ts 

the one hand it was bom tQ certa i n econoim ^ 

on the other hand it comespond^ ficd its . it 

of the country and , ly managed orga masses, 

possessed an ably an wa s the backing kn0 %vn 

had popular leaders ; g^tion of the o{ the 

In 1837. when the to arrest th iog m e„ 

a year later as Char . t to win over Radical 

nation, the Sun *a de Association. -The ^ 

to the side of the An ed the landed m tbe chief 

operatives had at al ime declared for free r ^ b ers 0 f 

Poor Man’s Quartan had often the in duce 

' Labour leaders saw eye to ey^ ^ ^ b e poss ble to ^ ^ 

parliament. Why, l t against the Com t5on 0 f 

the masses to enter the ^ J ^ {or the "*°£ deman d 
sure, the working a ssible, however for b^. ^ 

universal suffrage. ' j n 5p ite of its in er fast of all 

to be realised immedia y the middle c q{ tbi s 

the -working men th ^ re Corn Raws ; a vict ° n ° en would 

in their fi e ht . f ^^te bencficial to the w °f^ e S land ed nobility ; 
struggle would also economic position o waS alwa ys 

in addition weaken t power of the latt , -y^en the 

in this manner the political P° ^ ^ CI ,ppled. 

opposed to progress, would 
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51 bobsled the m-ddleote<es would w-o. 

-sS £■£. — ?C 

This attempt on H'P . t) e London V. ° tV,n => 

Comlnw A r“'°™ «■*, "“Vi »* 

they were ol opin on **■ bl4 m ateml “” d “%«s 

layout The operatives »*« “ ntoportioil classes "^Ln. 
mould therefore vote *5""' *?' K, Ion* °< nt®>bn^ 
ITcon-eeiuenees and or-en»heto «*» J OTnces oi class «? 

In the Untied States oi America „ ht indeed t">* 

not so accentuated nn cereal ^alth and p««" 

,ell Not so in England bo '* e '? r , , ^jty into ™'! S<> ', 

crece eharply contrasted and d " d ^ ol a peat f 01 

ntittc classes En.land was f md, '*£ ut „ cvonld there' 0 " 
oi strenEth between Capital „ a calmer state : ol 

be advisable to b»! Ure '^"J^to prnv.de them Srst "‘•J 
mind by a sounder trade policy an T cmp foyinen 

anti cheaper means .1 s ' s ‘™“ “Ij SrdTthen »m«real 

Alter this policy had led to the deemed resrn 
suBrage rmsht be granted to them. understood each 

Boa parties in them mutual d l >«»st 
oaer and O Bi en and 0 Connor d d them -t 
ae distrust between the working men a” d September 17 

About two weeks before the London meetoo ot P 
J837 in iaeonr ol the Cl alter the S»« ported a leant",, 
ra which it was stated that — bo ld *h*“ 

The iTth inst on which the Chartists “ tt 

great meeting at Westminster rapidly •OT n »“J ct 

our view that meeting will lead cither to "“"^Li 0 f the Com 
much misduel as it is conducted to promote a r pea» 
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DlSCUbbi^ — 

, * the People s Charts. 

Laws or to r c-^“"”as ^ 

AH those who wish to ropr ietary and working 

, . , f cfreneth between the prop attainment of tn 

Sls-jsSSsjSS 

the 


n to the utmost — * , praC ticai goou r 

ity b0 »»t 

r to re tdt"^n. Laving more 

"the abolition Of the ^ed Com „ 

prospect of being att ^ n ^ me new spaper declared meetings that 
A few days later th speakC rs at popular Cor ^ Laws 

•* It is said by some of the subject of th tte 

the observations made ° { lat tiop Q f the P“P le 

are designed to divert ^ ^stion of the Charttm ^ 

discussion of the more imp asse rted that there 1 ‘ « the 

the Spectator of last Saturday a«ert ^ attention o the 

on the part of theministenalpt^ t0 the overthrow 

•working classes from po 1 . throw their cr s ' 0 -pths is 

Com Laws ; the desperate WMP ^ a tab t o a who*- 

Laws amongst the working assertion is , ' ir,r ™"' (nnlvers al 

totally without foundation. ^ ato it the )" st,c ‘ d n0 „. 
Times and the Standard. • ' 0 { bringing jt { thi 

suffrage, but we deny the pm^nce o{ ^ being 

when there is no ear y « their energies g 

parliament, instead of bending all ^ traderS , 

Corn Laws. this advice of . the 

' Lovett rejected with sc trade was merely a 

and stoutly maintained that that universal sn®ag 

proletarian whale. He w 

i Sun, September 5 - r 37 ‘ I2 ao d 18. iS 37 - 

» Ibid,, September ro, 
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stood first an 1 foremost when tl is had been obtained then there 
would be a po*»ibiltt\ of securing reforms in the cause o! freedom 
and among them the abolition ©1 the com taxes 
The London Anti Com Law Association was incapable el 
accomplishing anything Its place was taken by the Anti-Corn 
Law Association founded in Manchester in October 1638 which 
a year later became known throughout the world as the Anti-Com 
Law League Riclard Cobden soon joined it and became the 
most important of its agitators and leaders He w as opposed t«J 
compromise and preached a class war against landowners He 
considered the com duties to be the greatest hindrance in 
the way of any progress in English Industries. He immediate y 
drew up a petition to parliament m which he referred to the 
increase in foreign competition and argued that it could ©0 suc- 
ces. fully countered by England only if it decided to abob-h the 
Com Laws 

Two answers were giien to the question as to how free trade 
could neutralise the eftect of fotetgn competition The answer 
given by the leaders of this agitation can be summarised a* 
lollows The more the masses have to pay for the means of siur 
sistencc the less they are able to spend on manufactured goods. 
On this account the internal demand for manufactured articles 
is low The abolition of the com taxes w Duld m itself reduce the 
price of food and the people would therefore be m a position to 
spend more on manufactured goods and to increase the demand 
for them An increase of this demand implies a greater industrial 
activity more employment and higher wages Contentment 
would again visit the masses and would make an end of all the 
struggles for trades unionism and for social reform Tb« 
abolition of the corn taxes would then open the English market 
to foreign com foreign agnculture would obtain a higher revenue 
and the agricultural nations would have less reason to turn to 
industrial pursuits thereby entering into competition with 
Englishmen. In return for ll eir com they will be able to obtain 
articles of English manufacture at a cheaper pnee than if the? 
produced them themselves It was only the English, com 

duties and not as the Tones argued, the Continental system of 
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Tr^~~~es ?& '- - ■ 

competition is base P bottom of 

operatives abroad. economy tiiat ' va ® . te d, viz., tliaT! 

The principle of po tha t time uncon ^ ^ othe r! 

both of these ans '^ ' rices of the necessaries o ^ o{ thQ 
wages depended on P n0 thine else than t v? ng classes, 

words, that wages are re quired by the u t sup ply 

necessaries of Me wfoch « .^d also the J? of 
The former answer, h ddit ; 0 nal intloence P° ( hcr the 
and demand exert some addrt ^ ^ a* J 

wages : the greater the dem ^ ^ minim „m of 

rise of wages above would be partial- 

- requisite to life. the working men wa s the 

Judging by the ot the corn ' ‘^‘^eral ft- 

larly interested in th ma]onty ° nu estion ol 

view adopted by Cobdeu »d J* ^ whofod^o ^ 

traders. According 0 significance for traded 

free trade was entirely with or sys terrl 


until the working M > 5 ® til working suffrage,, 

by the Socialist system, nt b y means of u tive powers, 

powerful inauence m p their work by f? meetings 

andcouldprotectthepr^nceo^ ^ were voiced 

These statements o & appears 

and in the press - of German manufactures 

r The Tory view of tne u s 

to be historically correct. 
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As steady mentioned parliament metjm same 

and the Chartist Cent ention on ,, wnm et mcM*'"" 

time the leaders of the Anti-Corn Law ag parliament to 

Ttendon m o.d«r to P-«»t .tor pi ° 
b™ B on a debate hy oeans ol OTcert^ ^ _ „d H«» 

Liberal members such KV31® 1 h lt baled lour*'’ 

The debate tooh place Kl the mtd^eoINarcn. ^ 0 , ft, 

and eras concluded as in previous > made apartienlatly 

free trade motion Clay . a liberal mero ^ ^j ega Uon that the 
remarkable speech and «■* * 

people took no interest in the free tra P On this 

to traders were speculating on a reduction of wag 
point he made the following rejoinder repeal 

^ Wages nould not fall because the Com Laws 

but because m our struggle wathfore.gn^^ , 

unposslble to get a profit enabling us to pay 6 Jj t feecaQ^ 

It is said Ui, «o.Un 6 daseu kept .W »“* J ftey don t 
they believe m tbc Cora Lana ? No I b ” t "5,„ied At*” 
cmcct rchet l,om a p.thamml as at prtsent consUPrt „ 

th^say .! « refuse to fm the ” ddl 'fS 0 “s Charter 
roped they mtt join us m demanding th' i> ? tee y « 
Let the House berrare lest they make P**! thatp ^ mJtlB 
in the utter hopelessness of seeing justice do w ith the 

it drv.es the middle classes to make common 

working classes and to force on a change m o - t j^ey fed 

rient as the only means of nddmg themselves 0 j this 

to be an intolerable oppression As yet the might 

House had the tune to prevent the alliance— as y , ^ the 

withdraw all the belter portion even of the wortemg nar y, 
honest and well tntentioned from the guidance o j 
the fanatic the revolutionist and the incendiary Q^tler 
haturally Clay comprised in this category Step Qjaitist 
thren O Bnen and O Connor The spokesmen o r ^d 

opposition against the free trade agitation were 
O Bnen. O Connor argued as follows — 

>Tmn March 14 1839 Hansards ParlxaMtntaty 

thud series voL 46 pp 31O-JI9 
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DlSCUbbiuiN . . f 

.. The Anti-Con. I*« Associationj conv«* the 

^—***~JZ pX of fabon. at the de^st 
cheapest market and b elp the employer to y 

L . oL rS sjzzz , 2 

? ^ ££» S 

^ “ f e on 

0i machinery and 1 , 

requite the abolition of ^/““^ouse of Commons tt. 

capital became represented m grcater every yea . . 

hostility between master and man 1 made by the worlang 

and this has arisen from ^ ^c°v ^ ^ q{ the subjugabon 
classes that capital thinks o n h S aS a m le well, and 
ot labour. Landlords treat their W*> orderi whl le manufac 
controlled by the public °PJ nl ° n . cheap and sell,ng d 
turers have no other rule ^Rationalised Engbshmenand 

, . . Trade and industry have denat 

made them cosmopolitan.” * popular of the cl,ar is 

. This was the strain in which the m ^ t P 0 , Brie n reproached 
spoke. It was not without reason * ‘ wUUst the subject 

O'Connor with arguing like a cou sta ndpomt. 2 

ought to be approached from a dem trade agitation . 

O'Brien wrote a great deal agains -the t articles . His 
but there were not many ideas underlying 

arguments may be thus summed up . • e and the svorkmg 

The difference in the interests of t Ucy c { the middl 

classes cannot be bridged. Free ^ the working Iia ® n ' 

classes and, therefore, can be of no necessaries of hte ; 

The rate of wages depends on the prices ottn ^ ^ LawS will 

it rises and falls with them. The a Introduction, 

i O’Connor, The Trial of Feargus O’Connor, x843- 

v.-viii. _ Ra'i 

» British Statesman , November 12, 
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lower the price o! food, and hence will lower wages 1 and u» ft* 
interests of the working man we cannot dour* this contingency 
It ma> be admitted that free trade will revn e industry, and tint 
business will be brisker— but were wages raised by the enormous 
increase in trade which has taken place since 16SSJ Not 
Therefore free trade cannot bring the working men the blessings 
promised by its adv ocaies 1 . 

The hostility between Chartists and free traders increased 
rapidlj The Chartists dubbed the free trade agitators * Pbllti 
cal Pedlars and the latter accused the Chartist leaders of being 
m the pay of the landowners From 1841 to 1844 there was 
not a single free trade meeting at which Chartists were not a -o 
present, in order to mo\ e amendments to the free trade resolutions 
and to call upon the audience to work first of all for the Char e 
Not infrequently the partisans of the two agitations came in 0 
open collision with each other, especially when the Charti® » 
were of the opinion that free speech was denied to their speakers 
at free trade meetings The Chartists got on the nerves 0 
the Anti-Corn Law agitators and Cobden believed the Charhs 
bad made him the particular object of their hostility * 

Thus from the very beginning these strained relations prevail 
between Chartism and the free trade agitation The Convention 
therefore, considered it necessary to lose no time in defining the 
position on this question and to give a clear lead to the working 
classes James Bronlerre O Bnen was entrusted with drawing 
up a report He submitted the following resolution — 

"The Convention is convinced that at the present eventful 
cnsis it is indispensably necessary that the people’s undivided at 
tenfion should be concentrated upon the National Petition alon«. 
to the exclusion oi all others being also convinced that the 
present agitation for a repeal of the Corn Laws was intended, 
and does actually tend to divert the working classes from the* 
paramount object . and being further of opinion that such *8 
unconditional repeal as would alone be likely to receive the 

*Operatitw. November 5 183$, finfist Sla&smon October a* 
Novembers 11 and if, 184* 

■ Thomas Frost. Forty Y tars' RfcoUtottotu. iS So pp 3 J -34 
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section 

S^'ome Co-v^do^ ore, < ^c^es 

mend our constrtuen s mp aU and every f Natio nal 

in general to deprecate W ^ ^ ,he fat ^ d the 

a^nst a "f^'^er shah have b-n ^ „ .„ 

Petition and Peop legislature is able {ree tra de 

■ts £ r • tt«x 

X’S^Str-^' o. «« nrasses 
waees of working men, an His 

from the Chartist agitatiom^ d %vitb g en “ al ^ re esp eciaBy 

O’Brien’s speech wa ^ fte spea kers, bu . they were 
resolution was suppor e y omit their 5 P e doctrines ; 

by Attwood’s adherents We ^ ph of their masters oI 

full Of satisfaction witl upon O’Bnen. tba t the whole 

Attwood’s mantle Bad moreover, of opim English 

Chartism, reduce the wages of ^ ^ 

aim of the free tra Prussian, sine 

workmen to the leve o ^ textiles. -phe Chartists 

a serious competitor o g carried unanimous s y. Anti _ Corn Law 

O’Brien’s resolution who le period of d followed 

were guided by it during {gW workmen it was the 

agitation. Here and Biere a ^ heles^ ^ ^ 

Cobden, but the ma]° rl gee later on, tha i t0 the 

Chartist agitation, as w d of a section of the victory 

opposition of the V, ug an d paved the wa X ionary agitation 
abolition of the > Corn ^ a been for the reV ^ ht would never 
of free trade. If it had no cn a nd Bngi 

of the British working classes, 

have attained their objec . convention 

3. — -dissension in the dissensions 

Even during the <*st ~ Mention, in - ~ 
out in the meetrn^ 
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avoidance o! ail theoretical discussions and in spite of the unani- 
mity of opinion as to the importance of the Charter to tn 
exclusion of all other subjects The cause of the dissensions was 
to be sought in the differences of opinion on the ulterior 
measures to be adopted, in the event of Parliament rejecting 
the Petition or the Charter The old contrast between moral 
and physical force did not permit of any compromise TM 
question of ulterior measures occupied the attention o * 
great majority of the delegates, who either felt or were convm 
that the Charter had no chance whatever of being adopted by 


Parliament. , 

What was to be done ? What measures were to be taken » 
the moral influence of the discussions of the Convention, of the 
petitions o! the people of the meetings and great manifestoes 
of the masses were all to be of no a\ail ? 

In reading the reports of the Convention it is possible even a 
the present day to realise the mental anguish endured by the 
delegates in attempting to answer these questions On the 
one hand they felt a repugnance to an open and full exchange 
of opinions on the other hand they made the most anxious effort* 
to obtain an answer to their enquiries There was no question 
of any dread of legal consequences any dread of the power 
of the government but of solicitude for the stability of the 
Convention and for the united action of the Chartist agitation 
Discussions on this point commenced in the second week of the 
Convention (February n to 17. 1839) they were deferred, 
resumed and again deferred until the course of events rendered 
it impossible to postpone a decision 

Hugh Craig one of the Scotch delegates, proposed the following 
motion on February 8 — 

" That on an early day the Convention take into consideration 
what ulterior means they would employ, or v, hat measures they 
would resort to or recommend to the industrial classes for speedily 
obtaining and firmly securing thew political rights should it 
unfortunately happen that the delegates fail m their attempt 
to convince the members of the House of Commons of the 
justice of the principles of the People s Charter " 
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DISSENMV^ — Craig 

The motion — ^ 

moved it with merely a b winning over t 

ment on the subject would ^ being in earue^ Tay 
were still in doubt as to the ^ in adv ance that par ^ 

opposed, for it should no the wishes of the pe P • _ 

ment would be My on i y P^^the Convention 

pronouncement of tins appointed by th ^ 

ments in the way of the ^ t in {av our of the f 1 way 

to influence members o p ^ t ^ e mo tion, for 1 - th 

the Charter. O’Connor -ppotted ^ in on e hand andj“ 
was to go rvith the Na^Pet ^ ^ approach pari^ 
the ulterior measures m UDpor ted Taylor s {or 

with both hands. 0 Brien P p ted a successful g 

Convention ought to act as ^ talk of ulterior I£ 

the Charter. It would be * backed up the Pe • 

unless two or three million s gn ^ ^ indignation o P waS 
parliament were then to re] ■ £t j or measures, 
would soon furnish materials f or ul organisation of « 

also of opinion that the mam point i would be force 

people ; if this were strong vincen t moved ^ 

to adopt views more consonan '' po i n tment of a in 

amendment, recommending 1 eaSU res should be a 

to consider and detennine what me^^ ^ ^ re port thereo 

the event of failure with t & . u t of a 

to the Convention. d to be a g 00 ^ wa ^ ° U 

Vincent’s amendment prove ado pted. . „ nd 

delicate situation and was thereto P ^ ex pedJen . 

Cobbett expressed «-£- %£ oI the 
regarded it as indicating _ ^ re jection of th 

Convention not to acquiesce in r on vention. te 

and he therefore resigned from the Conv tQ ke a note 

J. P. Cobbett, a strict le6al»t.w““ oUoOTd b,K^.'^ 
of discord in the Convention, ^ was -barely twenty- ' , Iara t 
fiery revolutionist, who at tha o£ being a secon n 

old, and had got obsessed with th comparisons b 

in the English Convention. He soon dmw^ ^ ^ disad vantag 
the French and English Conven 
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of the latter He had set h * m nd on action on deeds of heroism, 
vrh 1st tl c delegates on the other hand were bus) CTltl * “ e 
Pet t on avo ded sharp words and were careful not to give the 
slightest cause of off nee to the Queen and the Girondsts- 
\«« jtmjnvrj traits t We are betrayed the traitors are 
ronng the revolutonf He donned the Phrygian cap and 
called the people into the meetings The delegates Ryder and 
Marsden rail ed to I is s de and came to the conclusion that 
there were only e a ht l onesl men in the Convention 1 They 
did not reveal the names of the other five The truth 
is exclaimed Harney that there is only one way of obta nins; 
the Charter namely insurrection l* from the month o 
March h s longu* could no longer be curbed In April one of h» 
fnends founded the London Demoorai a weekly which is a 
m ne of Anarch st phrases Here is a samp'e — 

Organ sat on won t do it It won t be the organised masses 
that will cany lh" vi tory Oh no I That depends upon the 
outcast fnendless be ngs who have no house to go to no food 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger ro covering to keep the® 
warm or even to make them look decent no wherewithal to 
render the r lives worth preserving > The battle will be fought 
and won by those who hde themselves from the gaze of the 
world through the cruel operations of unjust laws. The battle 
w 11 be fought by br gands as they are called. * 

Harney himself gave the people the folio rag adnee — 
When parliamentary’ electrons take place let all the unrepre- 
sented elect Chartists There ts no doubt that nine-tenths 
of the elected will be Universal Suffrage men To elect repre- 
sentatives without enabling them to take their seats m the 
legislature would be the veriest farce maginable. To complete 
the good work it wdl be necessary that each representative should 
be furnished with a bodyguard of sturdy sa*»t-cufoft«s so®* 
thousands strong By the tune the whole of the representativ es 
arrived in the en\ runs of the metropolis they would have with 
them not less than a null on men Th s would settle the matt** 
Cktrur Aprils 1839. * LtnJvx Denver*! May 4 J«J9 

•Uni May »8 1839 
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They would encamp lor °””f 

they hesitate to ^ ^ 3 ^ Thamcs .--i {rom 

"te"d"^Ul^ 

the Polish insunKlron 0^183^ ^ Polish revotaW , 

regularly to lhc ”” the possibility ol a" mv ^ t t on he was 

strategy and tactics, Convention. T. 

and on the worthlessness ot the ^ ^ ^ to head 

singled out by the art«“ d 

insurrection in South VW^ ^ dcloEa tc, Hamey. Rydert 
From March, 1839, on , an d encouraged . 

Marsden held meetings in 0^ Qther preparations or op ^ ^ 
to arm themselves an reso lution to the Conv charter 

force by force. They sent a re** courage the Char 

effect that if the ddeg*« f time.* A 

would become law m ° xe j ect ed, on the grou ^ the 
Hamey and his “ soc1 ^ d %vit h the authority t other hand 

Convention was not arm ^ and v01 d. On ■ t mend 

mandates of the peop e them, but thi don 

a vote of censure meeting f^n which the 

matters. On March 1 str and, London, W. dop ted 

at the “ Crown and Ancho > an d other spea P to 

delegates Frost O’Connor, ^ ^ u pon ^ {urnished 

a threatemng tone. , ht- This incitement ^ attention 

prepare for the coming g . t newspapers the 

an opportunity to the anti-Ch^s^ ^ omt a* ^ 

to the true character , . p it was threate g 0 { the 

nation the dangers vat and were t Sa lt, 

p*r 7* « esates ' Ha y 

resignation of three o 

and Douglas. 3 8 charter. March xo, 

1 London Democrat, Ap«| 7. l8 3?' 
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of the latter He had set has mind on action on deed* of **"”*'? 
whist tic delegates 'he other hand were busy with the 
1 ctition avoided ‘harp words and were careful not to g»v* *» e 
sbehtest cause of offence to the Queen and the Girondists, 
Nous sowwfi trakn f We are betrayed the traitors art 
tuning the resolution l He donred the Phrygian cap and 
called the people into the meetings The delegates Ryder and 
Mrnden rail ed to hts side and came to the conclus on that 
there were only eight l oncst men in the Convention 1 They 
did not reveal the names of the other five The tm 
is exclaimed Harney that there u only one wav of obtaining 
the Charter namely insurrection I 1 Tram the month o 
March his tongue could no longer be curbed. In Aptil one of hts 
friends founded the LonJon bemwal a weekly which « * 
mine of Anarc) iat phrases Here is a sample — 

Organisation won t do it. It iron t be the organised mass* 1 
that will carry th* victory Oh no l That depends upon 
outcast friendless beings who have no house to go to no food 
to satisfy the erasings of hunger no covering to beep them 
warm or even to make them took decent no wherewithal to 
render their lives worth preserving » The battle will be fought 
and wo i by those who hide themselves from the gaze of the 
world through the cruel operations of unjust laws. The battle 
will be fought by brigands as they* are called. * 

Harney himself gave the people the following advice — 
When parliamentary elections take place let all the unrepre- 
sented elect Chartists There is no doubt that nine-tenths 
of the elected will be Unisetsal Suffrage men To elect repre- 
sentatives without enabling them to take their scats in the 
legislature would be the veriest farce imaginable To comply® 
the good work it will be necessary that each representative should 
be furnished with a bodyguard of sturdy sant-cul&titt som e 
thousands strong By the time the whole of the representatives 
arrived in the environs of the metropolis they would have with 
them not less than a million men This would settle the matter 
CWur April 1 8 1S39 * London Democrat May 4 tSyp 

'Ibid May »8 1849/ 
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ot the State teemed to be unavoidable. On the one band the 
Convention began to take precautionary measures for its own 
safety on the other hand it wished to be nearer to the 
of war On May zo O Connor therefore brought forward a 
motion to adjourn the sittings of the Comention from London to 
Birmingham Brown the Birmingham delegate declared tha 
the people of Birmingham were ready for anything and would 
stand forth as a wall of brass in protection of the Convention 
The Contention resolved upon this step 
During the sitting of the Convention in London the Nabooa 
Rent steadily poured ui In the week ending May 12 it amounted 
to 06 . 

The Petition had already been signed by x 25° 000 ’ 

it weighed six hundredweight and was two miles long If was 
placed on a huge wagon decorated with banners. 


4 —THE SESSIOS AT BIRMINGHAM AND THE ULTERIOR >IE VSURES 


On May 13 1839 the delegates of the Convention arrived m 
Birmingham and were enthusiastically received by 50 000 
worktng men who formed a square put the delegates in the 
middle and inarched to the place of meeting The working men 
indicated by this action that they were ready to protect their 
delegates from the police and the soldiers The authorities bad 
also made preparations even at an early hour in the morning 
infantry and artillery marched in and were held in readiness for 
action On the following day the Convention published the 
report of the committee on ulterior measures in the form of a 
manifesto which after a fierce onslaught on the \VhigS and them 


ambiguities proceeds — 

From numerous communications we received we believe you 
expect ns to collect the will and intentions d! the country re*? 6 ^ 
ing the most efficient means for causing the People s Charter to 
become the law of the land Anxious therefore clearly to 
ascertain the opinions and determinations of the people in th a 
shortest poss ble time and doubly anxious to secure their 
righteous objects bloodless and stainless we respectfully submit 
the following propositions for your serious consideration 
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with armed force, in contravention of the existing laws of the 
realm, the said oppressors in the upper and middle ranks shall 
be held responsible, in person and property, for any detriment 
that may result to the people from such atrocious instigation.” 

It was necessary to issue these directions, for every day 
witnessed a more and more widespread acquisition of pikes, 
old muskets, and other weapons of defence. William Benbow’s 
pamphlet on the National Holiday as well as Francis Maceroni’s 
book on street fighting reached a phenomenal sale. 1 From the 
beginning of May, 1839, the Chartists of the North of England 
who were in favour of physical force were convinced that the 
outbreak of the insurrection could not be deferred much longer. 2 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the British working classes 
that Lord John Russell appointed General Sir Charles J. Napier 
to be commander-in-chief of the troops in the North of England. 
Napier was a bom leader of men, humane and enlightened, a 
lover of liberty, a hater of all plutocratic civilisation, sym- 
pathising to a certain degree with the political and social ideas 
of Chartism. He belonged to a family conspicuous in mental 
ability and nobility of character, which furnished the British 
nation with gifted generals, admirals, and writers on military 
subjects. The task was laid upon him to keep the Chartists in 
check. He was in sympathy with the people, and yet, in 
obedience to military discipline, he had undertaken the task 
of suppressing Chartism. In 1839 he wrote in his diary as 
follows : — 

" As matters stand, I am for a strong police, but the people 
should have universal suffrage, the ballot, annual parliaments, 
farms for the people, and systematic education. I am opposed to 
landlordism and capitalism. , . . Manchester is the smokey 

chimney of the world. ... If the path to hell is paved with 

1 Maceroni was an Italian colonel who lived in London as a 
refugee. In 1832 he wrote a pamphlet for the London workmen, 
entitled " Defensive Instructions for the People," which dealt 
specially with street fighting and the erection of barricades. A 
second edition appeared in 1834. 

* Lloyd Jones, Life of Robert Owen, 1905 edition, p. 346. 
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force to be a delusion, since the physical force was wielded by the 
State and not by the poor people. 

To all appearance the Chartists did not understand the reason 
for the restraint of the military. They were not acquainted 
with Napier and knew nothing of his mental struggles. They 
considered the restraint of the armed forces was due to their fear 
of the Chartists. As soon as the delegates returned to Birming- 
ham on July i, 1839, and the deliberations of the Convention 
were resumed, their revolutionary ardour came uppermost. 
In most cases there was no longer any question of regarding the 
situation as it really was. They reported on the large meetings at 
which tire ulterior measures had been adopted with unanimity 
and enthusiasm. The numbers of the audiences were uncon- 
sciously greatly exaggerated, and they calculated the numbers 
of the men who were ready to fight by their estimates of those 
present at the meetings. Taylor and his special clique had 
raked up five old brass cannon from somewhere or other, and 
had buried them to be dug up again in case of need. They 
imagined that the English artillery which had not been in action 
since Waterloo would be useless. In addition there was the 
fact that a number of soldiers under Napier's command attended 
Chartist meetings and were adherents of Chartism. Under 
these circumstances how easy it was to give way to illusions and 
to consider them to be palpable facts ! Napier was kept in- 
formed of these occurrences and invited a representative Chartist 
to inspect the English artillery and its prompt handling. He 
also formed up his battalions in Manchester, so as to bring back 
the revolutionary elements of the Lancashire working men to 
a true understanding of the actual position. On the advice of 
Lord John Russell, the soldiers who were adherents of Chartism 
were not punished, but, through discussion, were made to realise 
the folly of the policy of physical force. 1 

In the meantime the Convention was deliberating and Taylor 
declared : — 

“ The people have got muskets, but they require bayonets in 
order to be able to resist cavalry charges. I move that tire Con- 
J W. Napier, Life of Sir Charles J. Napier, pp. 62 sgg. 
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above every thing they wanted bread. And he bestirred himself to 
bring influence to bear upon the magistrates to mitigate the 
severity of the Poor Law. He notes, with pleasure that his officers 
felt a repugnance to fire upon fellow-citizens. The advocates of 
energetic measures were the magistrates, whose activity Napier 
had to be continually restraining. He had a poor opinion also 
of the Chartist leaders. He considered Taylor to be the leader 
of the physical force section. 

In the meantime the magistrates of Birmingham, among 
whom were the ex-Chartists Muntz and Scholefield, took 
extensive precautions to keep the agitation in check. On 
May 16 they arrested two of the Chartist leaders, viz.. Brown 
(a delegate) and Fussell. In the beginning of July they issued 
a proclamation forbidding workmen to meet in the evening 
in the Bull Ring. Since the town had no police force, the 
magistrates sent to London on July 4, for a hundred policemen, 
who marched to the Bull Ring between eight and nine o’clock, and 
used their truncheons on the crowd. At first the workmen took 
to flight, but in a few minutes they returned to make an attack. 
Their counter-attack was so violent that the police were scattered 
in all directions and sought refuge in houses. Three policemen 
were left severely wounded in the Bull Ring and two more 
remained in the hands of the workmen, who were determined to 
.wreak their vengeance on them. But Taylor came quickly 
on the scene, and saved the life of the two policemen. Rioting 
lasted for some hours in Birmingham, until the delegates of the 
Convention succeeded in calming the people. Early in the morn- 
ing of July 5 several Chartists, including Taylor, were arrested. 

At nine o’clock the Convention met in order to v discuss the 
events. Lovett immediately rose to speak and moved the 
following resolution : — 

" 1. That this Convention is of opinion that a wanton, flagrant, 
and unjust outrage has been made upon the people of Birmingham 
by a blood-thirsty and unconstitutional force from London, acting 
under the authority of men who, when out of office, sanctioned 
and took part in the meetings of the people ; and now, when they 
share in the public plunder, seek to keep the people in social. 
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unless tl c power of voting for mernbm of parliament to Miab'e 
tl ero to protect their labour and their rights is previously g ven 
or guaranteed to them , 

After Lowery lad moved his resolution Mow 
declared that he would not vote upon the question as he ha 
received no instructions from h» constituents altl ough he ua 
requested them to inform him of tf eir \ lews he must therefore 
consder that hts work on the Convention had ceased He 
added — 

My personal op won however is that the question before 
Convention is one of tl * most important character The sacred 
month is in fact rothing more nor less than the commence- 
ment of a revolution the end of which no man can foresee > y 
opin on therefore is that before any such thing is recommend 
the organisation of the people should be earned out much mo'e 
completely than it is now It was not enough that some portion 
some small port on of the working classes should be willing to 
carry out the proposition for a national holiday it musthe 
adopted generilj if not armersally or evil and not good 
would be the result of it I am oi opinion that steps should he 
taken to get at feast every large town to agree to act upon such 
a recommendation as that now asked for before such a reconi 
mendation can be given 

The delegates Neesom Skevmgton and Dr FMcher gave the 
assurance that Bury Loughborough Gloucester Worcester 
and Somerset were in favour of a general strike The delegate 
of Rochdale opposed the resolution saying — 

The question we are discussing is roost important I must 
first ask what is the meaning of the national holiday f Are we 
to abstain from all manner of work ? If so is the bread baked 
for a month ? Is the com ground for a month ? I deny that 
is so The people of Rochdale are of opinion that there is B°t 
food enough m South Lancashire to subsist the people for a fo^ 
night Failure in such a step would properly enough be looked 
upon as being a proof at once of folly and wickedness. It is of ^ 
utmost importance to cons der not only the practicability 
also the consequences of such a measure as this It had b«a 
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called a bloodless effort- 'n ,0! “ tl^d plonder. . I do not 

tootv that it must lead to bott > Wood « ^ rebut « are 

Sy I am against it. but I «■**”£ md w hat ten are to lose 

«S”* r mtod iSeisato°™ta“iede- 

1MWMd may 

able and foolish, th & 01 . , . 

change my opinion.” lor - s conspiracy. dedare ' noW> 

Bums, who belonged > , yyh a tever we ro<~5 

« It is no use now to cry Halt - ^ national **** 

we shall run great risks. ^ government must cea- 

is to.show that if we ceased * ° to ge t their profit.’ 
to govern and the pro Carpenter as fol °ws - 

He was answered by W vvith a sense of 1 & ^ ^ 

«• In proportion as I am _ P em harrassment wbic . 

importance of this q^ 10 ^ j {eel this the mor6 ’ ^^ything 
addressing myself to it . “ te to say or to d > ^ 

know that every man wh h P ore ardent spin J 

to repress «be **"£«£,* ot **»g£ZZ* 

lays himself open to the y man ’s moral coura ? be 

if not something much worse A he ^ fifb 

more seen in bis daring to andheedles^y^g 

vituperated and condemn , strea m. ^ ® m . a full 

himself to be carried along «« ® that we should ha^a ^ 
then. But we have a rig discussion having & members 
convention, the day for ^ yVe have about 3 to 

some considerable time prev delega tes have bear 

present out of 53- The absent ^ ^ ^ Wh^ ? 

and urged, strongly vx % ^ Craig, Or. 0/° ’without due 

O’Connor? Where is 0 e to tins subject wh b ^ 

• • * ThB been said showed month 

preparation. All ...... c f the order for ~ sbQU id he 

ignorant of the pro a ^ ^ wbic h the ° * ^ leaV e 

being obeyed and o did the peop be a crime 

turned to great accoun^ s’e dreumsbu;" 5 ‘*J^ e that the men 
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of Newcastle and its ueglbourhood are ready to obey th« 
Convention and if they were only a sample of the people general} 

I hould not hesitate to vote for the holiday Bat this » not the 
case and I would rather «ubmit to misrepresentation than order 
a measure wb ch would inevitably lead to the sacnf ce of these 
brave fellows Fnends we are deceiving ourselves Glasgov 
is not ready Ashton is not ready Manchester has given n0 
definite answer nor has Sheffield. Are we going to let loose 
hundreds of thousands of desperate and hungry men upon 
society without having any specie object m view or any plan o 
action laid do vn but trusting to a chapter of accidents as 
what the consequences should be ? Is this a course worthy of a 
deliberate assembly ? I have made up my mind I shall oppose 
fixing a day for the holiday until we have better evidence fin* 
as to the practicability of the thing or the probability of its being 
earned mto effect and next as to the way in which it is to be 
employed. 1 

In sp te oi the speeches against the general strike Lowery s 
resolntion was earned on July 16 The opposition to it 
however had not been in vain It brought Taylor O Connor 
and 0 Bnen to London a committee was formed of seven 
members with the object of discussing the most efficacious 
means by wh ch a general strike could be earned into effect 
The Convention at the same time held a secret consultation 
which resolved to issue a man festo on the general Strike 
M Douall was desirous above all for the trade un ons to be 
requested to cooperate with them in carrying out the ulterior 
measures. The Convention was no longer so firmly convinced 
of the wisdom of the resolution of July 16 and sought for a 
means of escape from a difficult situation 
This was discovered by O Bnen On July 22 be made the 
following speech — 

My absence from the Convention was excused by the circum- 
stance that I was agitating in the North of England and Lan^ 
shire. The people are well np to the mark but 1 fear they are not 
ready yet for a general strike I strongly urge the Convention 
‘Ciarter July ai 1839. 
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TZVt 2£* =- be unanimously 

throughout the counW. ^ t take UP™ “* mch a 

strike, believing re duced by the 

ine reasons : — baV e keen g recU1 ^ . : nn of our 

.. • (1) Because our ^ q{ alarge . proportu 

desertion, absence, or diversity of opinion p ^ str ip e 

number. (2) Because practicability °i a J^Tdistricts. 

the remaining members a / the mamffaotu S „f 

in the opinion seems to P^vat^ 

(3) Because a similar the working doubtful 

doers amongst our ““ V rcamst ances it “ ro “ e ne ral holiday 

( 4 ) Because under the ^ Conven t,on a « iethcr a strike 

whether an order fr in 0 tber words, , Relieve 

would be generally o e Beca use, "'hi e w country, 

would not prove a failure. W ^ salvation of ^ strike 
a universal stnke would P conV inced that P in all 

we are at the same time riva tions and s ^^ tate 0 f 

would only entail the ***** pre sent mid 

who took part m 1. improbably l ea< ^ , Convention 

public feeling would ”h it is the duty duty 

anarchy. (6) Because, thoug it 1S no P^ ftat tbe 

to participate in all the P® E ( ? ) Because we an d 

t. a an vers unnecessarily. \ i - d ees of - . 1 rttvn 


to create dangers unnec^- only fit judges m ^ ^ ovm 
working men themselv ar wiU, as ; hich su ch 

readiness to strike work ^ wb ** exigencies 

resources and capabr ..... committee of 

an event would entar . „ s vre decide a - and to 

.. ■ Under these circumstances ^ fte l6t h mst. 

ten be appointed to recousrdertu 
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to decide whether tney , same t ltne e *£ _ 

ZX » «* *? «' A ;^ »* p«« th ^'th% 

“C: css? o B „» . —— - * dop 

maiotey ol a* VOW' e ldt tondoo V * ' 

The great majontj of th b . rf ^xn m«nb€« 

«- 

lollosrmg declaration Irf" 1 ** ' p ° 

ZSX - £5ft % 

body ol tit wotting people , ° d “^” 8 , to , one 

See rnay be mdnced to ^ «*“*,•£ 

too or three dap or order to „ h l sta te ol the 

processions lor deliberates M» If ”.. , rt , n ,, fte htdeoP 
coontry and devising the best ^ menaced by U» 
despotism with rrhreb the mdastmosorders „ b „ prey 

return majority ol toe oppe. ted »>ddl to ft* 

on then labors. \I e at the same tone beg to ^ art 

trnmtry that rt o toe deliberate opinion „ „„, rf 

notes the tedes ol Gr»t B nt™ ? , grand 

todies onto their Bore distressed »«««■ ^ mp „sslble to 

moral demonstration on the XSth ms .*T blch alter ««** 
save the country trom a revolution ^ ^ u «er 

mens sacrifice of lib -d property rrfl te^maU ,, 

subjection of the working people to the money bro ther 

soaety Unde, these ormmsttecjs me teplom £ ^ ^ 
Chartists to abandon the project of a sacred ♦hems^ ve5 


subjection of the wonang 3 u our bto“" 

soaety Unde, these eteomstteW « “f”" lh as hems » 
Chartists to abandon the project of a sacred thcm*^ veS 

the present utterly impracticable and to P«P»« 

• Charier July *8 1839 
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the CONVENTION constitutional objects 

forthwith to carry Rom 

ruin, to render them I2th inS t., towards jea | The 

power, on or before the Men of the 

and beneficent o l ec . your hands 1 discussions 

salvation of the county ® ® ^ 0 f despair. Tb* * shop . 

The manifesto ala rmed thC tf f ttieworking men to 

on the ulterior mca f U . _ The threats of th and t0 un der- 

keepers, and manufac dy from Chart d employers to 

make their P^^.^d the shopkeepers and 

take a general stri *e ^ {or protection. take ene rgetic 

apply to Lord J°™ ctionS to the ma “ 1S f a ^tcnor measures, to 
the latter issued d carr y out the tQ pro secute 

steps against any **? {or these measures, b versive 

arrest all persons were ” rUegal an* m0 re 

them, since the te began in ^ ^artist leaders 

of the peace. T ^ tber e were g ^ wer e con- 
frequent : in A gu delegates to the 5ed on bail, viz. , 

arrested. 2 Some o d for trial and ^ Taylor, 

victed. others were ^ O’Connor ^ 

Vincent, Lovett, Col y ee som, and D S™ trade unions 

Richardson, O’Bnen, ’ manifesto tha m embers 

It is also obvious blindly on a strike. Sorn^ ^ ^ 

were not inclined to en d t0 induce tbC ™ {erence made by 
of the Convention had { ed from a r details. 3 

organisation ; - th» ,<=“ * “tirout, 

O’Brien in 1840 and i 4 ' entcrta in the sugg t0 Benbow’s 

The trade unions deem mani{e5 to put an t I2> and 

For the time being th a holiday ineetings 

- plan, and the working Conven tion in ** , musing 

followed the advice of the manufacturing 

and processions in almost aU ^ ^ 

* Charter, August i840 (6 oo) **££ ^ January 

» Account s and Pape * jL^ber 5> 184 ’ 

* British 
a6, 1840. 
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-one d.-turbance oi the ; 

oi the Convent vented most * tte «>““ £ 

the country unttl August a 5 conference ot 57 ^ jt 

the Cement, on to ntee » for ^ gtei ,« 

delegates was held "“"^X^^voar °’ ann " S ' 
part to a general strike moral force 

but the majonty supported ““ ’”“L OTbled m London tut 
On August 26 the Convent™. „ dead thegenerf 

its functions were at an end Th'^et»“ could 

strike was abandoned the lad. of anests and 

no longer be dented and «£««-<-* ^ 
convictions The failure of tte com.™ Conven 

among the delegates so that the ^ber 6 OTtoe” 

tion cast no credit upon anjone. The motion was 

“ed in favour of dissob ,»g the OmsTnUon ^tte , 

seconded by Taylor and passed bj iat l ^ ^ delegates 

H the Convention toahy *>«*“* ' ' ahsm O Connor 

such as Carpenter and 0 Bneu retted* > jymssey eon 
,0 agnation Taylor Fiost „ hn be dealt «>tt 

spiracy and tte tragic sequel of then actmfy ** 
in a later chapter .. „ thc draiting °t 3 

One of tte last acts ol the ™ “ Bntons. ■“ 

Declaration ot tte Constitutional Kijr annul' 

tte course of the discus- ous on » d 

parliaments drilhug and bearing of that tt" 

assembbes tte Comention betaine ° ^defined >» d 

constitutional rights ot British c:dI “ , It resolved 

therefore liable to unlavourablo legal “W?* . bvya * 

therefore to take the opinion ot . “L «»" 

German post SchrMer by name 1 who op „,on in the 
country to find a new home m London wrote bis P 
form ot a Declaration ot R ghts. lie divided ■» »“ » ^ 

-probably in imitation of tte 39 Artidcs ol Faith ot the ^ 
ol England— set out the Chartist claims in paragrap t 

each article he appended legal references indicating ^ 
exceptional degree oi knowledge of English co 
1 Chrfir September r 1830 
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agitators, and speakers oi the Uj^ ^ rf ^ great Engu^ 

workmen read the old s a n va ji a ble in English or 

^TTs^r r,s^ * M “Sert 

“S quoted horn *~££-j£ Chartist agitation.- 
the legal and constitutional charac 

» northern Star, March and Apnl, 
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D*« to a,,- oi 

,836 1837 »d .838 to _ d by stapM® 

attitude Neither the violent spxchcs ■ * ng „umba ol 

Taylor Beaumont and O Connor «° ^ government atf 

Chartist advocates ol physical force ca Conservative 

anxiety It was only the local ■J 1 ** former fro* 

newspapers that were rather excited about t o{ fte 

the fear that the violent speeches might lea t ^ orde r to 
peace the latter from the motive of party p°hcy^ ^ ^ 
discredit the Whgs throughout the country ? a n e« 

autumn o! 1838 the govemment w^ orced t , t ^ ]obn 

attitude towards the agitation On October 3 deUv «cd 
Russell at a banquet given in his honour a ^ ren 

a speech on the general state ol «*»«*«■ 
dered by the Reform Parhament and he seized this oppo 
to express his op mon on the Chartist agita on pgsed by 

Puhhc life pulsates strongly at present and V o{ 

the numerous pubbe meetings which are now m ^e 

be ng held in various parts of the country & n0 t 

perhaps who would put down such opinions aC t 1 

my opinion, nor that of the government wi w van ctf 

th nV the people haw a n b ht to meet I f they had an e« d 

common sense w ould speedily come to the rescue F { rorB 
to those meetings It is not from free discussion mtne nts 
the unchecked declaration of public opui on that E drlV «i 
— ...i.».n men were u* 
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THE WSOBBECnON ^ John RuSse lPs 

.This was the government ^P 0 ^ eedin gly humane it was 
attitude towards the Charbs { aVO iding Woods e 

dictated by the «« * ose communal* ^ 

Charles Hapier, who was ^ ^f chartist 

expressed the ? the growing vlolenC j\° er oppo sition 

of the local autl ^ ^ q{ En gland, the BiU ^ 

ollta Conservative P^^uetuatingand^^ 

thepreludeofChart.sm.as^ , ore ,d g»«rnn^ 

Sptmeasnresofsuppr^ tor **-?*£& 

was arrested in If"*** but the excitemen' t ol IftPfj 
He was indeed released on hail, 0 , Ul0 Nor . of E g 

in Lancashire, ^Xt^elms was to the North 

steadily increased. W ^Vest of England. jested 

Vincent was to Wales and the ^ Vincent wasa^ 

riotous scenes in “tnprst. and September « « 

on May 8, l8 » Chartist leaded ^ ™ tions 

were so numerous that ai +r t_i But these p 

were either in prison or {eeling as in Wal«^ e W(jlsh 

nowhere excited such 1 enthusiastic na . t ( u ^ e taC tics and 

The simple, emotional and - a ^ dilato^acb ^ 

working men was, an s ^ cts sensationa the ’ 

parliamentary method^ ^^t by 

popular agitation. T ^ V nourishe d an infer ences. 

French proletariate, than by 1 8 eloquent 

primitive Christian feeling q{ Char tism from ent o{ 

The Welsh received the m | de d it as theem d^ ^ een 

enthusiast, Henry Y 1 ” 0 ®” ’ ity {or which their e than 

justice, liberty, and fra condition was muc reV0 lution 

craving. For their ^-atenal^ The con- 

tliat of most of the Eng _ vyaies The actu P relatively 
was Stitt scarcely who the 

sisted of coal miners and iron ^ relations regui 

good wages. Amicab e, P ■ onglaUghts on the E ove 

> A summary of the 65. P- 2 9 °' 314 ’ 4 * 

is given in the Quarterly Ecvicw. 
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stand by tbe about the woiV, « Wltan 

Frost rewmei b»me to eoUon o , d(> „j 

nothing «ni ^ ,„auent.al labour lend" " ^ wh0 VM* 

\shton, a local an projected insunect trop beasd 

had been manned {reslv , the impending t0 the 

Bussey to bo . editot o( the N^/^a uert 

coronmnuatrf 1 uere p rep anng an mso ^a-evet, 

edect that the ol Bussey. who * 0 Con«* 

reckoning . h He requested Hdl to acq cri* 

ma " . 1 HiU as he assorted subsequently. ht secret 

“t arthoot delay and “"““"'““of 
Ashton 1 ttnen too loanicd ol tlio cnotse , d Fart 
that 

NVal „ c immediately in order to avert misl Q p n en “> 
w the accoont grvon by Hdl fcrt. 

'3^0 £nnov toot 00 steps towards eorthnS ^ kW , 

, fate and calmly went away to Ireland at the en ^ 

and its leaders were imprisoned On th 
^Tnnnor asserted that neither HiU nor 0 Bnen b ^ce 
° of the secret conspiracy of the \\ elsh It wa hsi 

7* ST- abates" 7. he let. .or *» 

, to attend to OCoanoes acconnt „ oU 

Tlenee than that given by HiU aad O Bncn "^^nOti 

Rethought of O Connor he was certainly neither a cu 

tT ^fhlS insurrection took the followmg course -*«. 

■r wards the end of October Frost William 
T0 ^afch— .V-rt Otoe, WMlrwr 


MS mbu.tth.v- .vXiw uic louowmg course ey 

wards the end of October Frost William Jones J 
10 matchmaker and Zephamah Williams, an * 

i^ 10 t0 an agreement to march upon Newport with , 
c* 31 * roen on the night of Nos ember 3 and to release jute 
'^^pson The Chartists were mobilised and divid ^ 
bs* ^ajnns- A number of them were armed with old wus 
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irLi^ 

The following germ of ,.^ uth Reeled Ld the peaceful 

accounts. When the Petition had b ^ delegates> Taylor, 

policy of moral suasion had ™ 1S * * also Lowery, met m 

Frost, Cardo, Bussey, Burns an the working class 

secret conclave and resolve considered Yorkshire, 

by means of an insurrec ion. • Wales to be ripe or 

Lancashire, Birmingham, e , ^ B eniowski, was sent 
suitable for insurrection, ltte r . retire d non-comuns- 

down to Wales as military instructor ^ ^ l(wnS in the North 

sioned officers were appointed m s ose 0 f drilling the 

of England and the Midlands for diaries that 

workmen. It appears from Sir kept U p relations with 

most of these non-commissione w ith information as 

the military authorities and {urnlS iracy was organised on 

to the preparations. The secre F ^/country covered by 

the model of the United Irishmen, and * ^ which the 

the Chartist agitation was divided and I000 me n with 

Chartists were classed in groups ot , ^ was arre sted m 

special leaders and captains. ien , organisation were 
November, 1839, some of the plans of the g 

discovered . 1 „ „ nd urged that the 

In the meantime the Welsh became rc tences of imprison- 
time for action had arrived.. The a . , ^ Llanidloes, the 

ment which had been passed upon ie a confiscation of 

prohibition of the right of assem y ’ atmen t at the hands of 
weapons; and finally Vincent s ba -pitch, of bitter 

the prison authorities, roused Wa es 0 were determined 

feeling. The working men and opera 1 Frost was no 

above all to set Vincent free by the use o . ut himself 
longer able to curb the people, and was 0 Convention 

at their head. On the eve of the disso u 10 - Ornate friends, 

he explained the situation in Wales to is . m ^ a t part of the 
and declared that Chartism was compromise g u t Wales 

country unless something was done w iou and t he 

could not take isolated action ; the - or same time. 

Midlands must also join in the insurrec ion 

* Charley, November 24. 1839- 
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Thereupon Bussey, the Bradford delegate, replied that he vnvM 
stand by the Welsh and would rouse Yorkshire to insurrection 
Frost returned home to set about the work, whilst Bussey 
nothing and had no intention of doing anything \UUm 
Ashton, a local and influential labour leader m Yorkshire, w o 
had been informed of the projected insurrection and who knew 
Bussey to be a braggart, foresaw the impending catastrophe aca 
communicated with Hill the editor of the Northern SUv, to 5 
effect that the Welsh were preparing an insurrection and were 
reckoning upon the assistance of Bussey, who would, however 
leas'® them in the lurch He requested Hill to acquaint 0 Connor 
of the circumstance without delay, for O Connor was the on ) 
man in a position to restrain the Welsh from their IB fa 
intentions Hill as he asserted subsequently, earned on 
Ashtons request without delay and communicated the seerf 
to O Connor 0 Bnen, too learned of the course of even s in 
Wales and shared the same opinion that O Connor would have 
to intervene immediately in order to avert misfortune from th* 
Welsh According to the account given by Hill and 0 Bnen » 
1845 0 Connor took no steps towards rescuing the Welsh horn 
theirfate and calmly went awaj to Ireland at the end of October 
nothing was beard of bun until the \\ elsh insurrection had mb' 
earned and its leaders were imprisoned On the other him 
O Connor asserted that neither Hill nor O Bnen had inform 
him of the secret conspiracy of the Welsh It was in ignorant* 
of the state of affaire fhat he left for Ireland, where ho ba 
business to attend to O Connors account deserves 
credence than that given by Hill and 0 Bnen Whatever may 
be thought of 0 Connor, be was certainly neither a coward not 8 
traitor 

This insurrection took the following course 

Towards the end of October, Frost, William Jones, a tourney 
man watchmaker, and Zephaniah Williams, an innkeeper 
came to an agreement to march upon Newport with about a 
thousand men on the night of November 3. and to release Vincen* 
from pnsou The Chartists were mobilised and divided 
three columns, a number of them were armed with old muskets, 
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other, with pikes and a number with c u 

"*'• .. i^-o-pgsESifS-x 

While the h«mW ^ by the blast 

I have seen them tom up J 

Of elements aroun 

.. „ flashing through the sky. 

The lightning flashi g 

The thunder lou Qts j Why t 

°SS»kSy^“ a ‘' Ctorter ' 

Then rise, my reason. 

Your arms are Wu know 

We’ll let the Whigs 
That union is uo 

Ye lords, °PP° S *f Rafter ; 

Your own doom V sta nd 

' 

On November 3 ^^^circ 0 ^ 51 ^ 065 "’e^^temd^he 
Giving to the fact ember 4 that the msurge ^ movemen t 

it was only early on , n we ll informed ^ ^d 

town. The authorities tea ^ specnl const ;liallists 

offered some resistance under the 

Westgate Hotel, where .. positions at the ^ ba d 

lieutenant, had taken up earan ce Trost and rs c that the 
stood to arms. To all app ^ sol diers, and only , ched u p 
no knowledge of the P r ^ e Tbe ' Chartist leaders tion 0 f the 

- magistrate was in the 0 ’ d demanded the 1 the 

with their men to the hotd and^ ^ o{ u sketty, ^ fi{ty 

prisoners. Suddenly Chartists lay dea The rest 

’ space of twenty minutes t«Cb Westgate HoteW ^ 

wounded in the square m front o at an end. Am 

took to flight. The insurrection 
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dead Chartists theye was a soulh pve»V» 

Shell b> name who had seat the following 

the eve of the fight . - t S 3 g 

rontypool Sonday Night, ^ov n 

Dear Parents t am niy^ at *^ 5 

I hope this will find you *eU « I ^J^ggle * 
present I shall this night be engaged m g j shai t «*}■<* 

freedom and should it please God to spare my {aUen in » 

soon but if not grieve not for me 1 shall na 
noble cause Farewell 1 

\ours truly 

Geobce Shell- 

I the insurt ecb °°' 

Numerous arrests followed the suppression otm ^ ^ 
Those arrested included Frost Williams J CO \-ctti® et * 

Chartists who were indicted for high iitasa° where the 

sent a special commission of judges to 1° i a nuary *3 

trials began on December 3t 1839 and , ^ de»th- 

1840 Frost Williams and Jones were Q^itiS** 

The death sentence was also passed upon the oth rta bcn 

but with the intention of its being commuted 0 probity 
for life Owing to a technical error and still *" 
owing to the great excitement of the peop e ° Jattrt 

over the conviction of the three Welsh leaders . 
were reprieved and the sentences commuted o 
for life. In 1856 they were granted a complete amn 


2 — WHOLESALE ARRESTS ^ 

From Apnl 1839 to June 1840 3S0 Chartist ^ te( j <jf 
England and 62 in W ales were either arrested an a 
else condemned to terms of imprisonment varying arTe5 ted 
months to transportation for life 425 out t * lC ^ 7 ve5 ®et^ 
peisons belonged to the working class textile °P cr f 
workers and miners formed the main contingent the 
17 belonged to the intellectual section and tradesmen 
On August 3 1S39 four of the men who had taken ^ 
part in the Birmingham nots of July 15 dood for tn 
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, , rr . r c condemned to death, 
assizes at Warwick. Three ° ^ commu ted to transporta- 
but their sentences were subsequ 3 and Love tt stood before 
non for life. On August 6 ^7 waS defended bya 

the same jury as accused pers • defence , which evoked 

lawyer, but Lovett conducted ^ ^ ^ The 

at Birmingham had been censu 

in the strongest possible terms. . word 0 f these resolutions, 
Lovett did not withdraw a s gl q{ assembly and free 

and poised out that the people had a eac h to a years 

discussion. The accused m trea ted as common enmm • 
imprisonment, where they '' d person s connecte w 

On August io a number of Chartet^ P ^ chester . J. R 

Chartism stood their trial at the ^ accuSed . Stephens s 
Stephens and M'Douall were am g but the re was nothing 
speech in his defence lasted for d all connection wi i 

Chartist about it. Stephens toa* spoken in favour of 

Chartism? he denied that h ^ conservative social p 

universal suffrage, and he develop^ ^ Qastler> to which he 

gramme after the manner o H f s vo lte face was, however, ^ 

was ready to devote his whole h - ig months - imprisonmen . 

little avail; he was sentenced aut horities, in striking 

but he was well treated by th p beQS . s apostasy rouse 
contrast to Lovett and acc used of treachery, 

resentment in Chartist circles. He ^ to tUe calumnies 

but O’Connor ascribed his ch^ng P ontbs prev j 0 usly abou 
• "which O’Brien had disseminate object of suspicm 

Stephens, and in this way had made ni 

to the people. . .. nt to procure arms an ° 

M'Douall was accused of mat ^ he made m his 

encouraging fighting in the s ’ d waS practically an 

defence lasted also for five 

exposition of the principles 0 treas0 n took place in Mar 

Many of the great trials for to x8 months’ m>- 

and April, 1840. O’Connor was sentenced 
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,««,> rf to ““ 5C, ’ 1 ““ ovef tm ferns 10 driver » 

hr^r s 

=s^s£sss5 

f=2HS|£=*S 

workmen rrtrr* «» de ”'L ’ 7 aeLnptmne ot II* ' "2*. 
erudition and gave most alleeUng George L' 0 !? 

among U» rvortog darn °“ <>' ““^Td d*** ‘ 
joiner stood before the jury at L, 'J*J°V. 10D# c { the Cba^ 1 

CrowmgKeneofthesuflenugsand^^ion^ 

working men that the audience vere ^ on the spuit c 

The wholesale arrests made great defn * L Money waS 
eaSee d Ore Chert... and 

collected for the families of the pnson d ^ nt ributw 

ance fund was started In spite of all this « ^ 

were barely sufficient to aviate o{ t he A*** 

involved O Connor dev oted a part of tb 0 rgai«» t, °? 

Star to the support of the arrested men them to » btafo 

did much for their arrested leaders and enabled ^ ^ 

‘Ouo of the witnesses against O G^f^r 

who was employed as a m porter of ^ fs^ch at Handed 
In his depositions he stated that O Bnen in 5f*f lne (i) orfg 
on property divided land into three . , m provatJ e ^ 

value (a) improved value {by stenograph ‘d 

by future improvements This *y ,den “ a QO of vain* 5 
interesting It is word for word the* «« «*££ ‘ t , of 
b given by OgJvie and which formed c * ”0X1 and Off'" 
reform Cp Northern Star April n 1840 p 7 

E stay xj8a pp ao-4 
•horlftrrwSJar April 18 and as l8 <° 



c rw CHARTISM ON LITERATURE i« 
RRSX SELECTS lamilies of the more prominent leaders 

received a pound a end o{ insunection w^ou^ 

Immediately after the » station and died 1 

- W k Taylor "dthth *-** - «* “« 

spaced tone. B . persecutions. In 


space of toe. aossey pers ecutions. In 

the year i8 3 <M° ' ««/■.'»»■ Sc»l <™ „ y 

Scotsman, Opera “■ liberator. Their P “ fcjl chartist 
Vindicator, and , /isJ #««&»' and £1 g the 

the weeklies, Seo#B» ^ Lmdon ^ existed nnn.^ ^ 

- circular. The latter appe d contained a gr=a 

end of 1843 I » ' TaS ,"t o the working classes and the J 
materials for the history and Ireland; it »a^ th0 
tionary movements in < Sreat m 184 s the weeW y 

supporter of the ea^^ P Lon do„, and was brilliantly 
B,i« Sld«m«», PP hali t he year. last months 


British Statesman, app q{ the year . months 

by O’Brien in the a (Newcastle) , during p.i.nerston's 

The Northern LibsraUr (Newc ^ rf L()ld Palma* 

ST'Si- ^"ot Thomas 

David Urqnhart and Charle 
Attwood). - 

t erTTPlt. 


^UWOOUj . ~ 

. . j.-mST EFFECTS OF CHAW®^" * tte end of 

„ u .Pm •• wrote Thomas Cariyi , f ., have 

“ Delirious Chartum, purpose • • * . - v ital 

1839, “ will not have rag com munity to tlnn Nat i ona l 

forced the thinking men of the six points. *** ^ 

question.” 2 The Chart 61 . , ** aloft on P^^ghts 

Petition, with its p ^ people by the flam 6 n the 

rendered glaringly visible to * * fa il to force The 

of the nocturnal mee ^ n ^’ dition -of-England q j, the 

national conscience to ^ impres sed, befor . 

stirring events of 1837. 8 


' nMtn SS^i 'SlSmfAo. chapter r. 
* Thomas Carlyie. 
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CHMITIST REVOLT 

102 , ^ In a literary 

t-s* «“"rsr »<>« «^-s st£ 

S^YsSSSSeg 

tlie purpose of in% estigatmg , —s the no' el 

d£ 

prolific source ol every iU that can Gorgon •*» 

while she also denounces Socialism ■»* wth tnnch *>«* 

the last effort ol Satanic 'enom ^ *horU » 

and great sympathy the c:lQ ^ However th*» 

Church to work for the welfare of «* £»* . wth waS Capd 
important writer of the P'^^ ^onary epic Brj** 

Lofit jun who mi8 39 puhl shed a le^ut^^J rf ch «**■ 

or PoIs(K«l Rfgrnerfldon It th etnumph° lt 

It represents the growth the h “°“ Dean M^an » * 

Socialist and political Labo^ genius a P<*» 

long essay regards it as the work of a dan.^ ^ and 

of extraordinary powers whom he ule ^ eteroa 

implores to consult his fame his happing The W>* 

interests and turn bis gifts to more patrmtm Ration 

had however by that tune teen vrrthdra' m ^ ^ Germany 
ErimJ deals with the story of a P easa * t5 dst 0 f wh ch * e 

but the conditions and the atmosphere in tne nu 
revolt is fought out are English uimersal suffrage 

rapacious and oppressing landowners fo f . _ oaS freedo® 
democracy nationalisation of the land q{ the w \oU » 

or primitive Christianity The spiritual leader 
a schoolmaster and Nonconformist preacher w 

‘ Quarterly Review vol 65 p *53 *M 



rrrCCTS OF CHARTISM OH LITERATURE xo 3 
IRST EFFECTS OT tte t tori, 

? Faith. (he Sf r d ; “, ns the mwwnts 

These U.OT he simplicity. 

aro0 si, ■• 

zsrzzsz* - - ‘» rth -jk-.v •»-« 

ritatoi patoJly " n,0 ' d5 hi5 SyS ‘ em ° 

Then the young agita S 

regeneration r0un d, , ti8 theirs oi nght 

" ^ey who have toiled * tlian u God , 

To share it. and 3 du iy ordained 

Sharing by rulc ,° ' cn t’o{ labourers 
To make apportionment^ cach faHn . 

And indge all controversy name, 

St tor the landlord- bsa^ sQ ^ _ t reso ived, 

.s^rr^ST',. 

“£ S^SaSen lest they «M 

is universal educa 

He* in importance * *««> ££ 

tion. which ahonld comb.neJnh.n m5dves ^ supp , y 

• to enable the people o g coinm on. Viibits little know- 

by labouring and shaong thoug h * e ^ ie atte ntion of the 

Thomas Carlyles Char touted the * com monplace 

ledge of the essence o wor king claS f e5 ‘ loKV) gave to it 

nation to the discon en ^^dgean phra ^ therefore, 

thoughts, dothed m P ^ pro fundity, an readers, 

an air both of , familiarity educated net p P st the 

not fail to render it popular It began to .^^ 

Chartism had- entered L W*£ very few;nteUectu ^ 

thinking part of the P°P ^ 0 { the lea e m0 vement 

it. The gaps made m the ^ The ^ ever 

and imprisonment were in ca pahle th c ou!d 

subsequent to iS 3 9 lack of young men 

before." There was indeed n 



C « AKT,ST EEV0LT ( ltec0OTPM » 
deliver enHteurt.c kb0 " 1 b le° 
oi [..Biot “d lhe ” ero,M „T°, oumes awl 
obfect would be gained by S>™= , chartism 6 W®* 1 

Lie bubbles they sbmuned over «h *“ to m ahe pb*<° 
foe a time m Its colours ,or avant oi 

others But Chart™ sutoed ^ men Bert «£* >$, 

! "r«" e rih 5- 

the election oi th. «» ' *jL^° I " earo «t d»p»« ««*« 
was to be governed or they " ere 

the teachings ol Socialism application to the 1 

These words are more suitable of *PP . 0 f Charts 

!8 4 c, and 1842 than to any other penod>nth ^ ain on*t 

At that t me the expressions Chartist 500 In ^42 »* 

and working man were st ^ da rd of the orgn' 5 ^ 

standard of Chart sm was actually the stan nS ed ** 

\ orking men Nevertheless the «* ** * 

intellectual adherents The P«r«cuUonSof *M9 ^ A men* 
driven many of the thinking workers away g $ ideas 
where they disseminated Ogilvies through BronW** 

agrarian reform wl ich they had acq Connor’s meth 0 ^ 

O Bncn Many of them were repelled y acll%1 ty other* 
of agitation and returned to local sphe 
again jo ned the Anti Com Law League movement m 

Among the Chartist leaders who joined tl e m T 8 9 2) 
period from 1840 to 184” only Thomas Coope (r505 0 | $ 

irtSyp.oiKmg.lcyc Alton Lock, deserves rn.eul.or. ^ 
self taught Chart sts he was next to Lovett th g shoe 

»J cp . tel writer By b s mdom.table * h J wW« 
maker learned Latin Greek French Italian Heb cipa ted 

good English prose and poetrj though he nev „ Jfcs 
h mself from the literary influences ol Carlyle an 
1 Thomas Cooper L»/e ed 1897 P 393 
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FIRST EEEECTS of c procured him the 

—M* ***,££ 

leadership for Leicester ^ he became PP 

he sided with O Connor , ^ for C oo P er had a con ^ 

in both cases with great ^ehem ^ o{ O'Connor be broo^ 
lor half-measures. As a he h ad not got a 6 ^ 

opposition to a conS iderable • oninent . HE 

word for lum. He P J tQ tv> . 0 years imp Carlyle, 

of 1842, and was sen ^ dedicate d to T for ^ 

Purgatory of Smctdes. ^ i845 on wards Coope^ a 

was written m prison. h ica l force. H l dge 0 f 

absolute abandon*.™ t of PW only a sbgtt ^ 

literary n,an ; Ms sccabeu, »as 

polit.cs and politica ^ p „ems 

Utopian. taken from one 0 

The following stanzas a 

■ o— hearts are glowing 
Truth is growing Liberty : 

W.tb tie «*m eB ar s quabiug. 

USh i£rkTto Lrnpc* °* tM Ft “ 

freedom wan vre atlung 

Still, .» I*,**^*. sbouW be 

Fortheday"bea vicww l 

Freemen shouting 

n him that speaketh 

Now, she see e iess might ; 

Fearlessly of 1 ' that leadeth 

And she speedeth h ^ j^ht. 

Brethren on to 



REORGANISATION AND FLECTORAL rOLlCt 

I — THE NATIONAL CHARTER ASSOCIATION (NCJl) 

Ti e experience of the early jears of Chartism UT1 P reS< ^ 1 , sl 
leaders with the conviction that the loosely knit local 
tions were not favourable to unity of action Ores* 11 ^ 
became a burning question and occupied the attention o ^ 
thoughtful Chartists About the middle of the year 
Chartist leaders entered into active correspondence on ^ 
subject — even the leaders who were in prison were 4 _ (0 
correspond or else found means to communicate their ** ^ 

tt eir comrades— and on July 20 1840 23 delegates fr° m 
Ndlands and the North of England met m conference 
Manchester m order to devise a plan of organisation * 
conference considered plans of organisation drawn up by F ® 

0 Connor O Bnen Bums M Douall and Benbow 0 CoI1 ‘. , 
was mainly m fa\our of strengthening the Chartist pres* > 
wrung the Northern Star into a daily morning pap®* - 
Mom ng Star he wrote will be speciallj devoted to pH®** ® 
a complete change m the circumstances of the working da 43 
wdnang it to return to agriculture > 

U Bnen s plan hinged upon the formation of electoral assort ^ 
«? nS 4 _ MDouaI1 Proposed to support Cl artism by organ* 3 » 
ercnt trades Benbow s plan compnsing 28 do'*! 
Zli dedared to be unsuitable and was not 

pubbc. As we shall see later on Lovett and Coll ns drew «P * 
ptan^ot organisation which was entirely based on educated 


* Star July ,8 iS*o 

106 



rH , RTER ASSOCIATION »7 
THE NATIONAL • ^ 

. Tulv 20 to *»** ^ 

The conference sat ro or<7 anisat j on a Rational 

lie following PfoP 0 ^ pritnin «« incorpora* =* Reform 

The Chartists ol <*=*.» is t0 bbtem a Rad.^ ^ 

Charter Association. « othC r words a ^ dom . The 

of the House of Common , . ^ q{ the United Kg ^ . the 

representation o ie secure such a represe ever y male of 
principles requisite o{ parliamen by ^fi^tion 

right of voting for ™^ ound mind ; no P roper i .\ he ballot; 

21 Y caXS ° f ^of mrUainent ; payment of a propor- 

for members of pa • . . giving to eac electors , 

division ol eleeforsd lo the number^ 

tionate ol represen til,; ‘“^'"Imployed, such os 

annual elections. . ^ means shall . the existing 

peaceable and cons grievances arising , n ges and to 

' public meetings to disc g q{ the P r0 P° S s Jill become 
system, and to show the nth Y All pemon ^ ion> 

p 5 etiao„ P— ‘Itn M «*****%£.«* 


system, and to show I the AU P^ISaration, 

petition parliament to adopt u ol s.gn.ng a de ^ ^ 

members ol this associa its objects, P 0 ^ mem ber- 

signifying their agree presented wi , - b they shall 

stitnUon, svhen they sh<Jl be P a„d for vduch ^ 

. . , _b._u Vip renewed h u 


signifying their agreemen t ed with car sha ll 

stitution, when they V ^ for ^ m > mberS 

ship, which shall be renewed q sball 

each pay the sum o P. o{ ten person > ghall be nonun- 
shall be formed into da* ^ ^ by each da shall collect 

meet weekly ; and on b the execu 1 ’ t0 \vn shall be 

ated leader and -PP^nny P* t be plan of the 

from each member one pen ^ P according 5 to > * P ^mbers 
divided into wards and month a me t | deUvere d 

Municipal Reform Ac*. One addresses^ ^ ^ 

of the said wards ^ ^ the state of 

and the society’s bu ^ e J t ing and report ab ^ ^ firS t 

classes shall attend the J^te language be nominated 
the dasses, m lawfu a collecto ^ leaders shall 

meeting of eadi ward e> to whom t And the said 

and appointed by the c ^ OItl the class membe ^ o{ the 

.pay the moneys coll m oney to prinC ipal town, 

collector shall band • D fthe council, 
town at the weekly meeting o1 



*, REORGAMSATIOS AhD ELECTORAL TOL^ 

with ib suburban ** 

including “ “” st ”l S and -baB have the po"""' 
council stall meet " „i,« lt d tot leal porp®' 1 ^ 

appruprulmghall the moneys s oI the esecutive he 

,£l also sc that the £Tthete will be ah exec 

exited out- At the head . >nd 

live ol seveo membeis e l«ted hy the ub* 

The members ol tl e eaecotise M M employ* 

party and shall be pa,d tor treasurer *3 

Tthe same toe as ****** lht Chart* 

publish a statement o! accounts oete a uee ^ 

-ss. o< — r - «e 

w ai be seen that the plan of °^ an ’“V®T t „ u d wa* by n ° 
conference possessed a centralis ng earned 

7L 

The Chartist movement retained toe nan 

Association untd the vo> «*■ a-w-aie* usu*d an addr«» 

At the dose of the conference the de *S* nr - uusa t on and 
w the Cl artists .ho “'^“Cid totThto« *H to 
to .orh (or Its ob)eets within “f 1 ' caSse ol tempM'f 
aio d lottmns seen* societies “ '“[“''JJJn, to support and to 
and the drfiusioa o! loo sledge and especially lo n~ 

.m subscribers lor the Chartist P"“ (h comrades o 

The plan ot orgamsat on seas approvrf by 
the conntrv tot only .tout ao one « !»«““ olh „ Chart* 

The release o( Losett Collins M Douu] ^^buted w 
leaders .to had been sent to prison in *39 <*? fcr ^ 
revive the cause ol Chartism in the _ „d toe* 

visited many loans in Great Britain he (d chart*, 

part m deroonstnt ons. The*e meetings reu utartvrt 

The old hopes were aroused by the umpired s t> and to th 

who exhorted their fol owers to pereeveraoce o j m** 1 

unabated continuance of the struggle rsrtal pt* 53 

festo must have been con derable for even the 
could no longer ignore it * 

Ta ft Ed nbvtjk 1840 p 811 
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2 . — OTHER rl-AHS FOE of l8» 

During the last weeks of ^ -^^at the Chartist organisa- 
O-Men came to the to [ “”* S ™ of secret societies and con- 

tions could only escape ® ^ their activity u P°" ^ d 

spiracies if they concent^ ijM rf politicrd toowte*^ 
mentary elections t “ e chaI asts should bnEgl^ 

Therefore he proposed at parhamen ary m(J 

their own nominated c , he: n the opportuni y j ikew j se 

wherever possible, so as to gi Chartists should . dis „ 

Z prinlples of the paf ties. take P«^ e 

attend election meetings of ^o^ ^ resolutions laid^^ 

cessions and move mne dm^ cohference a»® ded thc 

these meetings The ai . tion and recom 

proposals to its plan of g fa 

fall's plan of ’‘f S 

character. He ? tried »g*«S 22 ~ « ^Ss spS 
already Chartists m Charted * w „h the C .artist P 

trades, to permeate the tmde ^ ^ basis of the ag^ 
so that they should ei ^ car ried out o Chartist 

Organisation on these 1 Manchester. Com the 

extent both in London ^ districts down ^ ^ 

and trade organisations e press of xS 4 x aT1 t j e chartist 

end of 1842. In the Chartist p > ionS called ^ ^ 

continually finding mention of ^ q{ 0 f stock 

association of slioema -e . tt anC \ Collins 

scheme of ****"££$ 5 - they «-* 
ivasbased on education “ ding Act and t i“f branches- 

rvithin the limits of the Corr esp isatl0 n wnn 

be possible to » ^L tty “kre con- 

Whilst ui pnson at \var% Both oi were 

"Chartism,” with *>» ” g ' els e the working ^ s „,„. 
vinced that above e\ ry I7> 1841 > AugllS t 20, 

. Chartist «..<i * 

wan, June 19, August a 
1842. 
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lading in education It was only because they were uneducated 
that they could fall into the hands of an 0 Connor, an Attivood or 
any other politician of the middle classes, who allied tbemselrts 
with the working men for their own ends and became their i 
In a circular to the Chartists they declared ~ - 

" You must become your own social and political regencra o 
or you will never enjoy freedom You must be intelligent an 
moral, else no res olutioa will help you Most of your grievances 
are due to class legislation Our agitation has been hitherto an 
external one , we appealed rather to the senses than to * 
mind Our public meetings ha\e on many occasions been 
arenas of passionate tnv ecti\ e, party spirit, and personal id ti> , 
rather than public assemblies for deliberation and discussion, 
dissemination of knowledge and inculcation of principles, 
need political power to enable us to improve to any extent o 
material condition, but we Deed also sobriety and moral culture* 
Systematic education is necessary ... On the strength o 
these convictions we have drawn up our plan, which is no 
exclusive, but supplementary to the Chartist organisations 
already in existence Our plan is to form a National Association 
for promoting the political and social improvement of thepeop" 
Our plan is (t) To establish in one general body persons of 
creeds classes and opinions who are desirous of promoting 
political and social improv ement of the people (z) To create an 
extend an enlightened public opinion in favour of the People 
Charier and by every just and peaceful means to secure * 
enactment, so that the industrious classes may be placed W 
possession of the franchise — the most important step to 
political and social reformation (3) To appoint as many mission 
arses as may be deemed necessary to visit the different distrw 
to enlighten and organise the people. (4) To establish circulating 
libraries from too to 200 volumes each, containing the 
useful works on politics, morals, sciences, and history ( 5 ) ® 
print tracts and pamphlets for circulation (6) To erect poN~ 
halls or schools for the people throughout the kingdom, Su 
halls to be used during the day as infant, preparatory, and big 
scIkxjIs. inch balls to have two plaj grounds, rooms for co< 
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■t where the 
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OTHEK r Lrv.n»o * — 
and hot baths, 

wdl as'the^elementTo! trad* ^‘SStacal «£ 

for the purpose oi forming sc ^ ^ for the education an^ 

industrial schools, as ma ^ q of the association, 

support of the orphan chil* belonged to such a 

members who signed the f °nal ^ ^ they wouM 

association, and paying ab< out ° n ? ^ objects every year. 

be able to effect the ^ 

(a) the erection of So district halls o circu lating libraries 

at £3.000 each, or together £240 .000 ; ^ ^ at a 

at £ao each, or together £ j^ 4 of 20 , 0 oo pamphlets or 

year, or together £800 , (d) I000 , or together £7 * 

flyleaves every week at 15 5 ^ salaries, £ 7 °°- ^ 

M expenses for printing. “ ^nt to & 

£256,480. Since the mcom unforeseen expenses, 

would be a small surplus of £ 7 °° f d an organisation su - 
Lovett’s plan therefore «* **£ ^ pledge 

ordinate to the H.C.A.. f° r working classes, 

and of imparting education to th pub Ushed the temp 

At the same time that these p m&de hea dway among 
ance or total abstinence movem z ealous apost e. 

Chartists. Henry Vincent ’was its Tmperan cc Record 

English Chartist Circular bore e in Scotland 

Finally, Christian Chartists can churc hes and msti g 

Birmingham, carrying Chartism mto ^ 0>Conn or opposed 
Chartist ideas into .the Sunday , istic activity from 

these efforts and displayed great ] ^ „ chur ch Char * 1S ™’ 

prison cell at York, writing an „ e (- C- He oppose^ 

Teetotal Chartism, Knowledge Clia ’ ^ temp erance- • 

policy of permeating Chartism ' ar ti c le was directed a § al ‘ 
knowledge. The greater par o and knowledge ' 

Christian Chartism, whilst temp ^ c * aW irf Circular. 

1 Lovett and Collins, Chartism, & 4 1 * t D f 

No. x6 ; Lovett, Life, 1876, P- - 4 • ^ 0 ^ai abstainer, sine 

1 A. year later O'Connor beca temperance, 

the Chartists had declared in av 
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dismissed in a few sentences. 1 Soon, however, he took up 
the cudgels against Lovett, who was bold enough to write 
against hero-worship, that is to say, against the 0 Connor cult 
and against exhibitions and rowdy meetings. 0 Connor and his 
clique felt that the attack was directed against than, and 
regarded it as an attempt to stir up the people against them 
They stigmatised Lovett, Hethcnngton, and James Watson a> 
traitors and deserters, as tools of the Whigs and of 0 ConnelL 
That was quite sufficient Drilled by the Northern Star to 
regard 0 Connor as infallible, the Chartists in many localities 
passed resolutions hostile to the London leader of the working 
men. Lovett made no rejoinder. Hethenngton was the only 
one to take up the gauntlet, but it only resulted in unpleasant 
recriminations, rendering it quite impossible for the old m 
between O Connor and the London artisans ever to be healw. 
0 Connor again turned to ' the fustian jackets, blistered band*, 
and unshorn chins," and instead of producing the pnxfo<>* 
treachery of Lovett and his friends winch had been demanded, 
0 Connor merely heaped suspicion upon suspicion, against 
opponents * It was the old contrast between the Insh agrarian 
revolutionary and the intelligent section of the working classes 
of the metropolis O Connor had learned nothing from 
tragic events of the latter half of 1839 He was again full 0 
boasting and threats of the invincible might and revolutionary 
power of the Chartists. A month alter Ins crossing swords 
with Hethcnngton. 0 Connor addressed the Insh landlords as 
follows 

“ ell organised as we are, yet all hope failing of such untn e ' 
diate social change as we look for, we shall be left no alternative 
by your refusal but to experimentalise upon your properties. 
My Lords and Gentlemen I We can rob you all in less than v* 
weeks, though you had the Court, the Lords, and the Commons 
with you, and having done so, you would bo thrown into revidu- 
tion with the fundholder, the parson, and the usurer." 

O Connor tned to convince the Insh landlords in this ms r ‘° ef 
* Norik,,* Si ar, April y, 1841. ► JM . Apnl 10 and 17 

* IbtJ , ilay and June, 1841. 
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Clutter 1 la l9l l u , c to question open y je 


lot discussion Ttcy lhe pcoplo j tad d into 

aitod ol OCanaot f™ ' for ^.t H«* 

against to toddle dai f? dMSC , owe then " al ,^f2tet alto 
W rate tot to ^0. to pcoP>' *» such 

could anyone si' o to \\„ 0 ld toy notep 1 "to 

^cc ».th to toddle tte h iicd to WM? 

counsels as treachery » Th« su , cdlcd thto^ ^ 

to a Chart*! £««£;“ ’53S 
address tomsel'csl To to u „hsoi»»dy 

Hethcnngton in a Rarest to them " the 

oppo^d those .ho -PPro^ ^ .b.ch fjjj.ia* 

In the midst ol all u» H ordcf to ^e * »“ ^ 

UW^ called a meeting at Ucds^ speaU*,, 

standing vrtth the Cl 1 Monel renonet "niorotoo% S R adt»l 


announced BoebucV “to"' — 0 Connell-a" 

Ousted, Joseph I 1 ™” ,“ d D “ p c,ated.ntoP'od« iji 
members ol Parhament »h° had l » «(“_ pU „ on Janus'* 
ol the People s Charter (US resolution — iteloro 

1841 Hume moved to Mourns rf the >' 

•That to peat enpenment madefy 

BiU to improve the condition d a further relat" 4 **^ 

attain the end desired by the peop . { lh « meet*"? 

the, elore become necessary, .to to opm »n trf lo ob« 

to united efforts ol all Conner, 0001 « ,W 

■GWhe July It r»39 • S ” J “ 
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i l the Radicals w dfcCial there w« e 

to the irltootob and ^ ^ „ Me “ “ && 

Charter 1 1 “ . e,^ the question open y 

M.hohedU.ecoo.^ ^ „, 1M 

srrseJir *. 

against the middle classes J .ere their teal .“^S* into 
ttar ran tot to U> to peoP>« .nth 

„Md anyone pse thead \\ ould toy not ng»° ’ U ‘ e 

alliance mth to hdb <£f lt baled tb. jW wi 

counsels “ ^ a to &■ SW ^teR^eP 3 

vile bloody \Vb> 6 » “.“L tom the Wings ! ® e V? oW U»» 

.to to Libe.als any **”£££ tend 1 Be«“ * °? M o. t 
enemy thana lake ol ^ masses and this ^ {Uo g ra 

a Whig l Tba*** ** "ha, v t was a < 5 uesU ?°. tbc Ch ^ 15 
irode ot reasoning petition, to whom did the 
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American and German, fostered by protective tariffs, was making 
"itself increasingly felt to British manufacturers and agricultural 
interests. Combination and mutual protection were gradually 
coming to be regarded as superior to the competitive systems. 

The propositions of orthodox political economy were seriously 
questioned. Land reform movements grew in strength. The 
term Nationalisation was created. Socialist organisations 
sprang up t the Social Democratic Federation, founded by 
H. M. Hyndman, propagating the Marxian doctrine of class 
war ; the Fabian Society, with Sidney Webb as its foremost 
exponent, trying to apply socialism to practical politics ; the 
Independent Labour Party, working with might and main, 
under the leadership of James Keir Hardie, to discredit the old 
Liberal-Labour leaders, to imbue the younger trade union_ 
officials with the spirit of socialism. They were years of a ■ 
severe contest between liberalism and socialism for the soul 
of the working-class. 

As long as Gladstone was active, the socialist efforts met with 
little success. Gladstone, on whose mind the social criticism 
of the early 'forties had left an indelible impression, 1 never lost 
tight of organised Labour, and whenever he saw it moving 
towards class warfare and socialism he spared no effort to lead 
it back to peaceful waters. He was the most potent personal 
force of Liberal Labourism. His influence among the trade 
unioiusts'was amazing.' And they received from him political 
recognition as soon as they became an indispensable part of 
Liberalism, that is, from 1SS6. It was Gladstone who raised 
working men tothe rank of Ministers, thus inaugurating the era 
whicVhas finally thrown open the gates of the Cabinet to Labour 
^leaders and socialists. The growing~~strength of" socialism and 
Labour politics since 1880 may be gauged by the treatment 
which prominent trade unionists and socialists received at various 
times at the hands of Liberal Governments. In 1834 William 
Godwin, the anarchist communist author of Political Justice , 
received an appointment as gentleman usher ; in 1849 Samuel 
Bamford, the Radical weaver and one of the leaders of the 
1 See supra, Part HI., p. 140. 
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mode of production, when Ihc masses felt this is to be the road 
to their salvation, but were too weak to take their ease into their 
own hand*. That penod was, according to Marx, the utopian 
stage of prck'tamn development It was the time of Robert 
Owen in Great Bntian, ol Founer ux France, ol the establish- 
ment ol communist colonies in America, of many experiments 
with labour-ex change, and currency reforms. The Ltoptaa 
stage was overcome through the economic development itself. 
With the growth and expansion of the capitalist system the 
working-class grew in numbers, strength, organi-ang capacity, 
political importance, and self-consciousness. Particularly ^the 
concentration of industry gave them the power to paralyse, 
through mass strikes, the whole fabric of civilised life, and to 
make the whole society realise that living labour-power was the 
soul of the whole social system Moreover, the development 
of the capitalist system itself called the products e forces into 
bung, and created forms of industrial organisation u hich rendered 
the transition to socialism easier than ever before. The Utopian 
stage was thus overcome, and a scientific view of soaal develop- 
ments and socialist possbiiLties was gained To intcrpret_tlus 
development and to bnng it home to the working class was 
the mission ol Marx To that mission he devoted his kfe »* 
was his life-long endca v our to make the working-class con-cious of 
their power, aims, and means When they had grasped that, they, 
impelled by their own interests and condition, of life, must take 
x up the task of achieving socialism, the.r class war would lose all 
pettiness, all hesitation, all half way measures, and would 
assume the character of a straight-aiming revolutionary struggle 
for their complete emancipation, for economic freedom, and 


equality of all 

The class war, far from being, as the Utopians thought, an 
impediment to socialism, was its most efficient locomotive. It 
was an integral part ol the dialectical process of history A 
glance at the evolution of European avalisation from the middle 
ages to the present day would confirm it. The feudal stage of 
■wacty, impelled by its own economic necessities, promoted 
trade and commerce, and gave nse to a trading and commercial 
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sacrificed to the blind rale of supply and demand. Instead of 
blind rale the Chartists had urged that production should be 
controlled by social foresight and humane considerations. 

' The Ten Hours Bill was, therefore, not only a great practical 
measure , it was a victory of a principle , it was the first time 
that m broad daylight the political economy of the middle classes 
succumbed to the political economy of the working class." A 
still greater victory was co-operative production undertaken by 
the despised ** hands " , they had shown, as Robert Owen had 
taught them, that the capitalist was by no means an indispensable 
factor of production At the same time experience had pros ed 
that co-operative labour, if kept within the narrow circle of the 
casual efforts of private workmen, would never be able to arrest 
the growth in geometrical progression of monopoly, nor eiea 
perceptibly to lighten the burden of their miseries and wrongs. 
It had, therefore, become tbe great duty of the working classes 
to tonquer political power and to make use of the machinery 
of the State to promote their interests. One element of success 
they possessed— numbers , but numbers weighed only in tbe 
national balance of power if united by combination and led by 
knowledge. Hus thought prompted the working men of different 
countries who had assembled on September 2 S, iS6^, w public 
meeting at St Martin's Hall, to found the I W M.A. Y et another 
consideration had swayed that meeting If the emancipation 
of the working classes required their international concurrence, 
bow were they to fulfil that great mission in the face of a foreign 
policy m pursuit of evil designs, playing upon nationalist 
and racial prejudices and squandering in piratical wars the 
peoples blood and treasure? "This has taught the working 
classes the duty to master the mysteries of international politics, 
to watch the diplomatic acts of their respective governments, 
to counteract them, if necessary, by ail means in their power, 
and when unable to prevent, to assemble in simultaneous 
demonstrations and to vindicate the simple laws of morality 
and jnstice, which ought to govern the relations of pniate 
individuals as well as th*- intercourse of nations. To fight for 
such a foreign policy forms a part of the general struggle fot 
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Robert Hartwell W Randall Cremei George Howell but after 
lb e passing of the second Reform Bdl the British unions gradually 
withdrew their support although the General Council of the 
I W M. contained up to the cad a majority of British members. 
The affiliation of many French Swiss German, Belgian, Italian, 
and Russian organisations turned the coigresses into arenas of 
waiting doctrines and sects which whilst in general agreement 
as to the socialist aim, were at loggerheads with regard to pdxy 
and method the main cleavage being the question of p-xha 
nentansm Marx and his adherents advocated parliamentary 
action while many of the French, Italian Spanish, and Russian 
representatives were either for revolutionary economic action 
or secret conspiracies for the purpose of insurrection. Marx 
himself in emphasising the superiority of economics to politics 
and in attempting to permeate the working classes with the new 
that the real source of all social evils was the monopoly of the 
means of production uaw rttwgty conlnbuted to the Jt/angtbea 
ing of the anti parliamentary tendencies that existed among 
tbe Owemtes Proudhowtcs and Anarchists. His economic 
interpretation of "history was of course, the chief reason of his 
strong leaning towards economic action but the idea prevalent 
at that tune that the failure of Chartism was mainly due 
to its one-sided political agitation must also have induced him 
to redress the balance by gm. g increasing weight to the economic 
and social side of the Labour movement. Marc was undoubtedly 
1 an advocate of revolutionary trade unionism as may be seen 
from a resolution which be dialled for the congress of the 
I \\ M A held at Geneva in 1S66 — 

TrjJe Unions. — (r) Capital is concentrated social power, 
whereas the workman possesses nothing but his individual labour 
power The contract betw ecu Labour and Capital can, therefore, 
not be based on equitable conditions even m the sense of 
a society which ranges the possessors of all material conditions 
on one side, and the living productive fortes on the other 
The only social power on the side of the workmen is their number 
This power of numbers however is dispersed 2 nd weakened 
through discord The dispersion of the social power of Labour 
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selfish interests, are working for the onanapatioo of the down- 
trodden millions " 

The heroic and social revolutionary part which Marx assigned 
to the trade unions as the centres of economic action, and the 
subordination of parliamentary action as a means, were eagerly 
accepted by the anarchist and anti parliamentary adherents of 
the I \V M A , who soon eliminated the subordinate means and 
laid stress on the mam propositions. The result was an ever- 
deepening and widening conflict between Marx and his friends, 
on the one hand, and the Proudhorutcs, Owcmtes, and the 
Anarchists on the other And when, m the course of the con- 
troversy, the theoretical considerations and differences were 
lost sight of, and suspicion, obloquy, and vituperation became 
the main weapons of the two opposing camps, the conflict broke 
out in all its fury and shattered the frail bark that bad been 
launched in September, 1864. The various societies composing 
the I \V M A separated and led for se\ eral } cars an obscure 
existence until they completely disappeared 
The British Section issued, in March, :87s, a manifesto, which 
was quite in harmony with the Address which Marx bad written 
in 1S64 but with the following addition of principles " The 
produce of labour ought to belong to the producer ; the brother- 
hood of Labour should be the basis of society , the workers of 
all countries should unite for the emancipation of Labour and 
lor the abolition of all class rule , Labour is of no country, for 
everywhere are they suffering from the same evils ” The maw 
lesto was signed by George Bennett, J T Blair, Alex Clark, 
Thomas S Sanders In July, 1872, a national congress was held 
at Nottingham to consider the political situation and to adopt a 
definite programme lor the federation It was resolved to form 
a new political party, by means of which the workers could 
achieve their emancipation A programme, drawn up by John 
Hales Tyler, and G B Clark, contained the following demands , 
adult suffrage , proportional representation , free, compulsory, 
and secular education — primary, secondary, technical, and uni- 
versity , disestablishment and disendowmcnt of all State 
Churches . abolition of hereditary titles and privileges and of 
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It readied its highwater mark m 1674, when twelve Labour candi^ 
dates were put forward, of whom, however, only the miners' 
leaders, Alexander Macdonald and Thomas Burt, were successful. 
The Liberals suffered defeat, and the Conservatives formed a 
Government under the leadership of Disraeli, who earned a 
trade union bill which satisfied the organised working classes. 
The League then declined, but the Trade Union Congress con- 
Unucd to pass resolutions for the increased parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Labour These resolutions became hardy annuals 
which were moved and earned mechanically At the general 
election of lSSo three Labour candidates were successful * Burt, 
Macdonald and Broadhurst 

At the Trades Union Congress in 1S85 the idea of forming * 
Labour Party was revived During the >cars l88i to t8S5 the 
Social Democratic Federation, the Fabian Society and the 
socialist League had come into existence and agitated m favour 
of socialism The industrial depression also gave nse to much 
dissatisfaction tn the ranks of Labour These influences com* 
brned to create a desire for a more vigorous attitude of Labour 
to Parliament. In tSS6 when as many as ten working men 
sat tn Parliament, the Labour Electoral Association was formed. 
Its principles were formulated at the Trades Union Congress of 
18S6 by T R Threlfall m the following resolution — - 
’* This Congress viewi with satisfaction the growing intelligence 
of the masses to recognise in their emancipation the power they 
possess to demand the uvihcnabte right of men in making laws 
to which they have to subscribe , and in order to gtvc practical 
effect to the various resolutions passed at previous Congresses 
on the question of Labour Representation it is essential to form 
an Electoral Labour Committee which shah act in conjunction 
with the Parliamentary Committee, the Labour Representatives 
in the House of Commons, and the fntnds of Labour Represent*" 
Goa throughout the country," 

In the same resolution Threlfall gave an outlire of such an 
orgi'uaUon, ami the whole was earned by an overwhelm!! S 
majority The Labour Electoral Association winked from th* 
oatwt in CsarjWKtiMt with the Liberal organisation*, opposing 
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Marx appeared m English monthly magazines, one m favourer, 
the other in opposition to, his doctrines. The former was written 
by E. Belfort Bax, who, from his intercourse with the refugees of 
the Paris Commune and from a study of the Capital, had embraced 
socialism At the same time Henry' Hyndman began the 
study of the French edition of Capital, which had been recom- 
mended to him by Butler- Johnstone, the Turcophile and Conser- 
vative member of Parliament He lost no tune in making the 
personal acquaintance of its author and often paid him visits 
m order to obtain further instruction from him by word of mouth * 
The impression which llarxls vigorous intellect made on Uynd- 
man was enormous and has pros ed indelible ; on the other hand, 
the impression which Hyndman left on Marx was anything but 
favourable And this was due to the following circumstances 
Marx, in his way, was a proud mental aristocrat, basing been 
descended, both on hETpatcmal and maternal sides, from a long 
hue of Rabbis and Talmudic scholars of great repute, and he 
was related, by marriage, to the high Prussian bureaucracy, his 
wife being a Baroness Von Wcstphalen, a sister of the Prussian 
Horae Secretary of the same name, and related to the Argyle*. 
Likewise, Iks revolutionary past and severe persecutions at the 
hands of the Prussian, French, and Belgian Goi emments, were 
not calculated to assuage his temper Finally, lus enormous 
erudition and 'ociakst pioneering work gave him a strong feeling 
of personal superiority The late Professor Edward S Beesly, 
who had known him since 1S67, told me, in a conversation I had 
with him in the winter of 1902, at St Leonard’s, that *' Marx was 
a walking encyclopaedia, in knowledge of history, economics, 
and philosophy, having had hardly any equal ’’ And Beesly 
said that, after Marx had the temerity to tell him that Comte, 
as a thinker, was very inferior to HegeL To that proud, self- 
conscious intellect, Hyndman came, as a young Roman patrician, 
a piling to the tribunate, might haw come to a poor expatriated 
Greek scholar, say a Polybios, to learn something from bun about 
Hellenic communist movements, and to use ibis knowledge fo* 
> 1 L M. Hyndman. Rtcord of an Adieniurous Lift, Vok L, p *63 
*il Cf Sorge * Brufuuhrtl Stnllgari 1896, p 1S0-81 
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interpret Marxism to his coun ty . doctrines G f his 

for All , in which he embodie nreface he stated that 

mister on Capital and „ Stained in chapter 2 

“ <? ^ te wtrk“f a great thinker and original . 

and 3, 1 am mdebte become accessible 

writer." whose knowing the prejn- 

to the majority of Engnsnmeu. y ... + v,m+ +imp -narticu- 
dices of Englishmen against foreigners and, at that time, part 

1 t d v aeamst Marx, avoided mentioning his name and the Capital. 
But hewas quite unaware of the inordinate desire i of Marx 
for public recognition of Ms work. This great revolutionist had 
spent years of labour on the writing of Capital ; no amount 
of privation, distress, and suffenng would deter him from elabor- 
ating its main ideas or from searching for some recondite quota- 
tion which might support them. His whole being came finally 
to be bound up with the fate of his book; any one who 
disregarded it was sure to be looked upon by its author as a 
know-nothing or a weakling. 
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After the publication of his England for All, Hyndman had no 
chance with Marx, Engels, and their friends. He was not 
long in perceiving his mistake or in attempting to remove it 
In 1883 he wrote his best book, The Historical Basts of Socialism, 
a comprehensive study on the ongin of capitalism, the Labour 
movement and socialism from the fifteenth century down to the 
nineteenth. He quoted Marx, Engels, Rodbertus and the whole 
German school of socialism, but the breach between him and 
the German Marxists has never been completely repaired A 
certain soreness has remained on both sides, which has sometimes 
been aggravated by the general lack of mental sympathy betwen 
Englishmen and Germans Still, it is due to Hyndman that 
Marxism has found some footing on Hntish soil. For, although 
Webb, Shaw, and Moms have also been more or less influenced 
or rather stimulated, by the writings of Marx, it was Hyndman 
who became his English disciple and spread his views in season 
and out of season, 1 and even created an organisation which is 
based on the doctrines of Marx. 

For this work Hyndman was severely taken to task by the 
Quarterly itmae in a paper of remarkable ability, the writer of 
which treated Hyndman as an incendiary 1 But a Catiline he 
never was For all his Marxism and internationalism, he has 
remained what he was in the ’seventies — a patrician, aspiring 
to the tnbunate, a sort of an English Tibenus Gracchus, 
exhibiting the same characteristics as his Roman predecessor, 
who, according to the description of Appian, was a patriot, burn- 
ing with zeal to see all his countrymen, the scions of a great race, 
well fed, well housed, and warlike, having a stake m their 
world wide Empire, the boundaries of which they should be 
prepared to defend and to extend.* 
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old and the new school, for he was, as he relates in 
biography, " a nund always pressing forward, equally ready to 
learn either from his own thoughts or front those of others, 
and he learned a good deal from Fr enc h socialism. Hjs mental 
crisis was caused by reading its works as well as tho«e of Comte* 
And Comte himself was under very great obligation to the 
socialists, 1 he having been the collaborator of St. Simon. John 
Ruskms Ur. to (his Last and Munera Pulccrts were undoubtedly 
the effect of basing for a tune been associated with Matinee, 
Kingsley, and Ludlow in the ’fifties ; his social economic sermons 
led in the same direction, though to a more definite goal than. 

MiU s, — namely, to the suborduiatiori^qj thc_LB&iiidcal 0 

society, the substitution of social service and co-operation in 
the place of individual gam and competition. Chile Leslie, who 
teamed from the German historical school, was befriended 
by Mill, David Syme by Leslie, while Ingram, a Comtut himself, 
tned to view the history of political economy from the standpoint 
of his master Many of these impulses and currents operated 
Jon Arnold Toynbee, Cunningham, Ashley, Foxwell. Heioas, and 
'Alfred Marshall, who attempted to create a British school of 
economic history .directed against the orthodox political economy* 
The latter point is the common measure of all those factors men- 
tioned above The nse of this movement in all its ramifications, 
which took place m the United Kingdom (Leslie and Ingram « 
Irishmen) between 1S60 and 1890, would well deserve of special 
treatment,* but we cannot do here more than indicating thtee 
features which are relevant to our subject. 

Comte was introduced to the British public by the indefatigable 
Miss Harriet Martmeau and G H Lewes. But it was J. S. Mill 
who brought Comte's influence to bear upon political economy. 

1 Ci Alfred Marshall, principles of Economies, third edition, p. ®4- 

* Professor IV J Ashley, in his Address to Ik* Bntssk Atsotiahon 
at Leicester, August 1, 1907. made such an attempt, bat it » %erv ' 
m eagle and misses the historical significance ol the movement. I 
am told that Professor Ferro ell also published a paper on the subject 
u» the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Boston, 1887. but I could not 
get it 
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> While studying the Cotirs de Philosophic Positive he could not 
' but be struck by the sneers of its author at the futile and scholastic 
.squabbles of tire political economists, on the one hand, and by 
Ills treatment of economics as a department of social science, on 
the other. Mill found there certain ideas which reminded him 
of the Germano-Coleridgian school , 1 as well as of Richard Jones. 
Comte showed him human society in a process of evolution, in 
which the various groups of phenomena were connected with one 
another, so that changes in one group led to modification in other 
groups. He further taught him that the path of social reform 
lay in the subordination of life to ethics, in the training of the 
sympathetic impulses, which, by the way, also, Adam Smith was 
quite aware of, when dealing not with material wealth, but with 
moral sentiments. The English Positivists, a very conservative 
body, were spreading the same view's. 

The German historical school, partly from their organic view 
of social development, partly from an antipathy against modern 
industrialism and unrestricted competition, — an antipathy which 
ori gin ated in their veneration of the State as the supreme moral 
authority in social life," was averse from the classical English 
political’ economy and turned to the analysis of the diverse 
forces’ which operated in the various periods of the civilised 
nations, and which gave rise to social prob lems, legislative acts, 
and political arrangements. Social relations, according to~that 
school, are not a natural phenomenon, but the creation of human 
volition and controlled by the ethical concepts and view's of man 
under various historical conditions. This school, for the purpose 
of strengthening the weak and keeping society together, favoured 
social reform legislation, corporate or State organisation with a 
view to prevent society being atomised or broken up by 
conflicts. ctcAliA' 

The three currents of thought — Christian socialist teachings,', 
(as spread by Ruskin), Comtism, and German ethical and his- 
torical economics, converged in the 'seventies of the last century 
and affected British economics in two ways. 

The one effect was the revival and prosecution of historical 
1 Cf. supra, Part II., p. 272-73. 
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and social studies,' to which, in the United Kingdom itself, Jones, 
Maire, and Stubbs had imparted a strong impulse The begin- 
ning ol the 'eighties witnessed the publication of Cunningham's 
CrcmOi of English Industry and Commerce, Secbohra’s Village 
Communv/>, Hyndman’s Historical Basis of Socialism, Toynbee's 
Industrial Revolution, Belfort Bax's and William Morrts's 
Socialism Its Growth and Outcome, Booth s London Lift , leading 
up to the Webbs’ History of British Trade Unionism, Industrial 
Democracy, and other historical and social studies, connected 
either with the Fabian Society and the London School of 
Economics or with the socialist movement in general 
< The other effect was a new tendency in British economic 
(theory, which endeavoured to dethrone the orthodox politi cal 
I economy The foremost representative of the new tendency was 
Chfle Leslie , whose acute intellect and great learning predestined 
him to do for the new school what Adam Smith had done for the 
old one He was, however, presented by bad health from 
achieving his purpose He only left a collection of cssajs and 
some papers in the Fortnightly React, all of them exceedingly 
suggests e and stimulating ^IEs leading ulca was '* The whole 
economy of on ery nation . is the result of a long evolution 
in winch there has been both continuity and change, and of 
which the economic side is only a particular aspect or phase. 
And the laws, of which it is the result, must be sought m his- 
tory," 1 He saw the time coming when democratic legislation 
w ould intervene in directions not in accordance with the doctrines 
to which the interests of the great capitalists and landowners 
were attached. Ide as of soaal..obliga tiog would play a much 
greater part in the economic sphere than they have eicr done 
since Adam Smith based a complete economic code on the 
desire of every man to better his own condition.* * 

A more systematic attempt to formulate the views of the new 
tendency was made by David Sym c. a friend of Chile Leslie. 
Hts leading idea is * “ The (old) economists insist that the 

1 Chile Leslie, Essays in Pol and Moral Philosophy, Dublin and 
London. 1870 p 227 

8 td., Fortnightly Jletitw November, 1881 pp 658-0- 
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deprived of a portion of their property and freedom and w eakened 
in their initiative On the other hand, the earth was not made 
by man, but given to mankind for the benefit of ah, and was 
therefore the proper source of taxation Trade and industry, 
liberated from the tncubm> of taxation, would then be able freely 
to develop to the advantage of the whole nation 1 

Dove's theory implies unrestricted competition m manufacture 
and commerce , freedom from taxation for the middle and 
working classes , and inviolability of private property as the 
product of personal efforts It resembles in its results the 
doctrine of Thomas Spence, and it entirely anticipates Henrj 
George's schemes 

In the post'Chartxst period land reform was increasingly 
popular with Liberals. Even Herbert Spencer, the most anti- 
soaahst of all political and evolutionary philosophers of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, could not shake himself 
free from these ideas* In Reynolds' x Newspaper, Bxonterre 
O'Bnen published from tune to time, until his death (1S64), 
articles on land reform, which were collected by his disciples 
and published in 3SS5 under the title Rue and Progress oj 
, Human SLnery And to the present day the doctrines con- 
cerning taxation of land values, nationalisation of rent 
and even of the land have found zealous advocates among politi- 
cians and reformers who decline to have anything to do with 
socialism. In the Land Tenure Reform Association, founded by 
Mill in 1870, many of the most prominent Liberal theorists and 
politicians worked together with social reformers and members 
01 the international Working Men’s Association, as may be seen 
from the following names Professor Thorold Rogers, John 
XIorley, Sir Henry Tawcett, Peter A Taylor, M P. Professor 
Caimes, Professor CUfie Leslie, Sir Charles W Ddke. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Cowell Stepney (Treasurer of the I W if A ), W Randall 
Cremer (first secretary of the I W XLA ), George Odger, Benjamin 
Lucraft, T Mothershead, JohnMcstoa. ALo the last mentioned 
four Labour leaders were members of the I W MJL, and repre* 


* Patrick E- Dove, Science 


of PoiUics, *850, Vol L, p 587 
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I —TUB DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 
In the history of the socialist revival since iSSo we has e assigned 
one ol the foremost places to Henry M Hyndman, He 
has been the fust to unfurl the banner that had fallen from 
the hands of the Chartists and the leaders of the International 
Working Mens Association His leading ideas are the result 
of the teachings of Karl Marx Brontcrre O Bncn and Benjamin 
Disraeli all anti liberal and anti-capitalist and these ideas have 
been operating on an intensely English mind in revolt against 
commercial sm His organising activity began ui tSSr when 
he had many meetings and conferences with various well known 
men and women whom he thought to be w sympathy with his 
own aspirations or tn rci olt against official Liberalism He met 
Professor Edw ard Spencer Bcesly Helen Taylor {the stepdaughter 
ol J S Mill) Joseph Coucn Herbert Burrows and several old 
Chartists and members of the I W M A. Some of them entered 
into relations with the Radical working men s clubs and Insh 
associations m London and finally decided to form a new Party 
It was with this objective in view that Hyndman wrote his 
England for All — a manifesto embody mg the principles of English 
democracy It was first published in June, r£Si and republished 
three mouths later in a cheap popular edition It distinctly 
points towards social democracy It is written with great 
ability and ven e and it reveals the author as a senous politician, 
actively engaged in forming his own opinion on all the leading 
political questions of the country The author was conscious that 
the task he undertook was difficult and that it demanded many 
sacrifices, but he thought that the circumstances were favour- 
446 
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leg-slate in a Liberal ». ue — meant yielding v. hat was absolutely 
neccs»ary to popular demands in the assured hope of whittling 
them down to their lowest minimum, so that the fleecing of the 
people might never come to an end. 1 
Stnctly considered, this argument is directed not only 
* against parliamentary action, but against every kind of reform 
short of revolution. It may be applied to factory legislation, 
to social insurance, to trade unionism, and generally to all measures 
that are aiming at amelioration. ^The error into which Moms 
fell lay tn regarding society as a mechanical contrivance awl 
reform as a sort of patching up of some defective parts of the 
machine This mode of viewing society allows of no other 
remedy than the compete removal of the old machine and its 
replacement by another of a quite different pattern In reality 
society is not a mechanical contrivance, but a living organism 
in constant change and development, an organisation 
capable of being developed into a higher form by legislative 
and other measures granted to a new class ruing in importance 
and power in society } At first the influence of such reforms on 
l the social structure may be imperceptible, but with the increase 
of the quantity of reforms the alteration m the quality of society 
grows apace, until it amounts to a revolutionary change visible 
to alL Great social upheav als which are designated rev olutions are 
the effect of the inrush of economic and ethical transform- 
ations into the region of politics, or of the peremptory demand 
of a large portion of the nation to give legal effect to them and re- 
distribute political power accordingly The real revolution 
had been going mote or less silently for a long time anterior to the 
upheaval, but, as it had been split up in particular changes 
and reforms effected during long intervals, there wa» no cons der- 
able resistance to its growth The revolution, in its dramatic 
or sensational form, ts but an attempt to add up the particular 
changes and reforms and bring out the sum total Thfi-KEPto' 
tionary character of a reform doc* not depend on its volume and 
sweep, but onits direction and nature In our time, for instance, 
any reform is revolutionary which tends to strengthen the 
1 Commonweal, 1SS5, P* 6* 
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for the great majority He saw clearly that, so long as 
men are in thrall to the industrial system there could be no 
good art and no good life for the mass of the people. Perhaps 
he did not see so clearly the way out— that was less his business. 
What he did was to put dearly before the woiIAthe baseness and 
iniquity of industrialism, and its polluting effect on civilisation 
despite the increase of material Health He wanted passion- 
ately that the things men had to make should be worth making 
a joy to the maker and to the user " Those w ho de £ ire to under 
stand Morrii should start with reading his Hopes and Fears for 
Atl, ' in which he set out clearly hi* conception of the relation 
of art to the social system “ Then let them read the Dream oj 
John Ball, a message of a free England, in which men count as 
comrades and not as ' hands ” in a profit making system 
Moms, more than any other prophet of revolution, " is of the same 
blood as national guddsmen freedom for self-eaprcssion, freedom 
at work as well as at leisure, freedom to sene as well as to enjoy 
— that is the guiding principle of his life. Or as Moms sang 

Our* is the hoit that bears the word 
No master high or lour— 

K lightning flame, a shearing sword, 

A storm to ov erthrow 1 

Morris's influence, as we see, is still active ; it is being felt 
among the Guild Socialists, the Church Socialist League, and 
literary mtn who are inclined towards socialism, like Clutton 
Brock and John Dnnkwater 

3- — THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATIOV 
The S D F began its career in 18S5 as a small group, impaired 
by the defection of the men and women of the Socialist League, 
and namediately threw itself into the fray of parliamentary 
action in spite of its numerical and financial weakness The 
political situation of the country appeared most favourable 
to this, attitude , the dissolution of parliament and a general 
I> 1L Ccle, Self Ccttnmtni to Industry, tturd edition, pp 
Ito-jt 30* (Cell & Sous, Louden. *917) 
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election were imminent. In the previous year the agricultural 
labourers had obtained the franchise ; the Gladstone Cabinet 
which had directed Hie affairs of the country since 1S80 had lost 
much of its prestige on account of the Irish unrest and the Egyp- 
tian war ; the Radical wing of the Liberal party was in open 
rebellion. The end of the old Liberal period, which had become 
apparent since iSSo, was now an established fact. Neither the 
Conservatives nor the Liberals, for tire most part, had any 
clear idea as to their future policy. Disraeli was dead, and his 
place as leader of the Conservative party was taken by Lord 
Salisbury, who was essentially a Whig. .The Liberalism of old 
had been so completely victorious that there was nothing more 
left for it to do, and it had therefore to disappear from the 
political arena. What, however, was the Liberal party to do ? 
The only politician who had an answer ready was Joseph 
Chamberlain, the member for Birmingham and the idol of his 
fellow-citizens, just as Thomas Attwood was in his time. In 
August, 1885, Parliament was dissolved. Chamberlain started his 
agitation and delivered aggressive speeches on social reform. 
Liberalism had to be set on its legs again by means of a popular 
programme. Inequality in the distribution of national wealth was 
the chief evil that had to be remedied. Free and universal educa- 
tion ; a graduated income-tax ; land reform ; the transformation 
of the agricultural labourers into owners of small holdings ; an ex- 
tension of municipal self-government in order to facilitate the 
enactment of these reforms by the municipalities ; Ireland also 
would have to obtain a scheme of local autonomy. Lord 
Salisbury expressed alarm at this programme and dubbed its 
author “ Jack Cade.” Indeed, Chamberlain’s memorable 
" Ransom ” speeches were reminiscent of natural law doctrine. 
The whole country was in a state of excitement. 

To high-spirited politicians like Hyndman and Champion, 
the state of affairs seemed to be particularly propitious for the 
S.D.F. to come forward as a political factor. Both of them 
attempted, first of all, to negotiate with Mr. Chamberlain, but 
he bluntly refused to consider their suggestions. Thereupon 
Champion applied to his friend, Mr. Hudson, the soap manu- 
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Nineteenth Century, working at the same time for the creation of 
an independent Labour party. The rise of the New Unionism, 
which may be regarded as one of the results of the ferment of 
1SS6 and 1887. favoured such an idea. In 1889 Champion placed 
at the disposal of the dockers' strike his military knowledge of 
deploying and exercising large bodies of men and posting of 
sentries. He edited the Labour Elector, to which he gave a social 
conservative tendency. In this he was influenced by Maltman 
Barry, a Conservative disciple of Karl Marx and a writer of 
ability and great savoir faire, who was never appreciated at his 
true value by Iris party friends. 1 Champion left England definitely 
in 1894 and settled in Australia, where he has been active in the 
interest of social democracy. 

Still, the year 1887 was remarkable enough. Its stormy 
events suggested to the Westminster Review the following 
thoughts : “ The community should address itself to the great 
social questions which every day are knocking more loudly 
at our doors. The ‘ convincing statistics ' of official optimists 
like Mr. Giffen betray a significant miscalculation of the factors 
and forces in modern society. It may be true, as he is always 
telling us, that there is not more poverty or misery in England 
than there used to be. But he omits to state that there is 
infinitely less disposition on the part of the poor to put up with 
their poverty. . . . This movement is common to the whole 
world, and in this country has been largely forwarded bj r the 
agitation of the S.D.F., which the general public has alternately 
ignored and gone into panics over. The effects of the agitation, 
however, are too patent by this time for it to be sneered at or 
suppressed." The paper relates further how Champion was 
invited by the Church Congress to lecture before them on social- 

1 In 1902, on the occasion of the London Trade Union Congress, 
Mr. (later Sir) Randall Cremer and M. Jean Longuet introduced me 
to Maltman Barry. On my question as to his opinion about Marx, 
he gave me the following reply : “As a Conservative, I dislike 
naturally three things : Atheism, the Jewry, and Germany. Marx 
united in himself all the three. Yet, when I stood before him, 
listening to his words, I forgot my idiosyncrasies and I had but one 
feeling — veneration." 
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4. — PROGRAMME AND ELECTORAL POLICY OF THE S.D.F. 

The federation has had two programmes since its foundation. 
The first, which was adopted in October, 1884, ran as follows : — 

Labour is the source of all wealth, therefore all wealth belongs} 
to labour. The object of the S.D.F. is the establishment of a j 
free society, based on the principles of political equality, with! 
equal social rights for all and complete emancipation of Labour. 1 
Our demands are : all officers or administrators to be elected 
by universal suffrage ; legislation by the people ; abolition of 
the standing army ; establishment of a militia ; the people to 
decide upon peace and war ; free, secular, and compulsory 
education ; free justice ; Home Rule for Ireland and the 
Colonies ; the production of wealth to be regulated by society 
in the common interest of all ; the means of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange to be declared as collective property. 

This is followed by the programme adopted by the Democratic 
Federation. 

The programme has been extensively amended since 1893 
and took shape as follows : — 

Object. — Collective ownership of the means of productions 
distribution and exchange managed by a democratic State in' 
the interest of the whole commonwealth ; complete emancipa- . 
tion of labour from the domination of capital and landlords ; i 
establishment of social and economic equality between the sexes i 

This is followed by the demands which are identical with those 
of the former programme. Finally the following measures are 
demanded as palliatives or temporary reforms “in order to 
alleviate the evils of existing society " ; public authorities and 
corporations to build healthy houses for the people, the rents 
solely to cover the cost of building and maintenance; free, 
secular, and technical education, to be compulsory for all classes ; 
likewise free feeding and clothing of children in all national 
schools. Child-labour is forbidden until the age of sixteen years ; 
employers are to be severely punished for any violation of these 
measures. The normal working-day consists of eight hours or 
less, but not more than forty-eight hours in the week ; any 
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in 1840-41. The other resolution is strictly social revolutionary 
and coincides with Bronterre O’Brien’s views at that period. 

The Executive withdrew its resolution in favour of Irving’s, 
which was passed unanimously. Nevertheless, a year later the 
Executive reaffirmed its belief in the resolution it had withdrawn 
and placed it before the annual conference. It provoked a keen 
discussion. Irving and Burrows spoke against it. The latter 
declared that the Federation had neither the power to injure the 
Liberals nor the mandate to force social democrats to vote for 
Tories. Finally, the resolution was adopted by 51 votes to 31, 
but it possessed merely an academic value. 

5. — THE RELATION BETWEEN THE S.D.F. AND TRADE UNIONISM 

In September, 1884, the S.D.F. defined its attitude towards 
British trade unionism. John Burns was the chief agitator 
against the trade unionist leaders who had relapsed into Liberal- 
ism. He accused them of venality and lack of principle, and 
called upon working men to rouse themselves from the slumber 
in which they had been sunk since 1848. 1 Two months later the 
Executive Committee of the Federation published a manifesto 
to the Trade Unions, reproaching them with having forgotten 
how to fight and with having made peace, or even concluded an 
alliance, with capitalism. They made no reference to the class 
struggle that really existed and must go on between Labour and 
Capital. They proclaimed by silence a truce where there was no 
truce. The trade unions represented only the merest fraction of 
the workers. Yet they pretended to speak for Labour. .The 
trade unions unhappily only thought of improving the social 
position of the more favoured few affiliated to their body, and 
they were blind to the misery of the masses. They failed to see 
that Jt was not improvement but revolution that was wanted. 
The raising of wages, the shortening of hours, were the loftiest 
things for which they strove. The trade unions must understand 
that it was the wage-system that must be fought. Private 
property in the means of production must cease, and associated 
1 fustics, July 19, 1884. 
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Hus manifesto inaugurated the era o! hostility between the 
Trade unions and social democracy, which lasted lor more than 
a decade, and gas e nse to polemical excesses on both sides The 
social democrats condemned trade unionism toot and branch, 
while the old trade unionist leaders proclaimed themselves the 
bulwark against revolution Gradually, howev cr, these excesses 
and enmities ceased With the nse of the New Unionism and the 
formation of the Independent LabourPartyrbotlTcamps.socialifm 
and Labour, arrived at a better and truer appreciation of their 
respective spheres of action A current of ideas more fncndly 
to trade unionism set in among the S D F societies in the North 
of England, whose members began to urge a revision of the 
SDF views concerning trade unionism AL»the seventeenth 
annual conference (1897) of the S D F the Executive recoin 
mended all members of the Federation to join trade unions and 
co-operative societies because these were organisation* tending 
to the improvement of the conditions of the working classes 
At the same time the members were called upon to do their beat 
for the education of the trade unionists in socialism, and to 
extend their political support to trade unionists and co-operators 
as a means to the promotion of the socialist aim and end The 
mover of this resolution. Dr Edward Avehng, speaking in support 
of it, declared that it was high trine to make an authoratative 
declaration on the relation between the SDF and trade unionism. 
Everyone was aware that the opinions of the Federation on this 
matter were divided. It was the duty of socialists to permeate 
the trade unions and co operative societies with collectivist 
views, since the ideas of the organised working men were moving 
in a socialist direction. The resolution was seconded by Dan 
Irving who stated that the opinions of some social democrats 
were repellent to trade unionists After a rather lengthy dis 
cussion, in which all views found expression, the resolution was 
earned by 46 votes to two * 

tJutUct, September 6 18S4 

* Report of XVII Annual Conference ot the SDF 1897 p *° 
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At the twenty-second annual conference (1902) the question 
of the relation of the S.D.F. to trade unionism received further 
elucidation. Harry Quelch, editor of the Justice, moved the 
following resolution on behalf of the Executive : — 

*' In view of the increasing tendency of the Trade Unions to 
enter into politics 1 . . . the Conference recommends all members 
of the S.D.F. to become active members of their trade unions 
so far as possible, and to bestir themselves to lead their political 
activities into socialist channels. Whilst expressly laying stress 
on the view that the collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange must be the objective of 
every actual movement of the working class, and that this object 
can onlj' be attained by an energetic class-war until the working 
class has achieved its emancipation from class-rule — tire Con- 
ference again confirms the friendly attitude of the S.D.F. to 
trade unionism and similar organisations and recognises them as 
corporate bodies of working men, who have combined in order 
to fight the capitalists. Whilst we decline to form an alliance 
with the trade unions winch might bind us to support men and 
measures with which the S.D.F. cannot agree, we recommend the 
affiliated societies to cultivate friendly relations with the trade 
unions, and w ' assure the trade unions that we sympathise with 
them in their fight for better conditions and are ready to work 
hand in hand with them as soon as they are willing to adopt 
socialist measures.*' 2 ~ 

The theoretical phases, through which the S.D.F. passed in 
the years between 1894 and 1902, already indicate that in the 
meantime considerable political changes must have occurred 
in Great Britain, and particularly in the ranks of Labour. It is 
indeed not possible to continue the history of the S.D.F. from 
1901 onwards without continually referring to the other socialist 
organisations, social reform societies and Labour politics, with 
the history of which we have still to deal. 

l Tlie Labour Party was formed in the year 1900. 

3 Report of the XXII. Annual Conference, 1902, p. 19-20. 
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members had been stimulated by the agitations ol Henry George 
and H. M. Hyndman as well as by the writings of John Stuart 
Mill and the whole current of the new school of social science. 
None of the original members were distinguished by particular 
talents which could have raised them above the leaders 
of the Democratic Federation or of any of the social reform 
societies which then existed. A few months after its 
formation the F.S. began to attract the attention of two young 
intellectuals who were in search of light rather than heat, and 
who were destined to impart to the new organisation a special 
character. These men were George Bernard Shaw and Sidney 
Webb. Shaw was at that time an obscure journalist and budding 
novelist, Webb held a clerkship in tire Colonial Office. To these 
two members the F.S. owes its importance in the history of 
British socialist thought. They were ably supported by Sidney 
Olivier, Graham Wallas, Mrs. Annie Besant, Hubert Bland, and 
William Clarke. All of them brought fresh, open, and critical 
minds to bear upon economic and social questions, and all of 
them were conscious that they had still a good deal to learn, 
before they could teach and act. They read Marx, Lassalle, 
Proudhon, Owen, as well as the English economists, Smith, 
Ricardo, Mill, Cliffe Leslie, and Caimes, and gradually shook 
themselves free from the old socialist traditions. This period^ 
of study and preparation lasted from 1884 to 1887. It beganV 
with a rather mild disapproval of the “ statements and phrases ” , 
of the Democratic Federation, 1 and it ended with a complete 1 
separation from the doctrinal bases and propagandist methods 
of all socialist organisations. These were years in wliich the' 
leading Fabians took the offensive against the main doctrines of 
Marx, Owen, and Chartism. The leader of this campaign was 
Sidney Webb, an essentially constructive mind, and therefore more 
fitted for the council chamber and lecture room than for agita- 
tion and public demonstration. He found a most responsive 
and efficient spokesman in George Bernard Shaw, a bom fighter 
and formidable controversialist. Were his ardent temperament 
and dour determination not counterbalanced by an analytical 
1 Fabian Tracts, No. 41, p. 31. 
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FROM OWEN AND MARX TO WEBB V// 

are endeavouring to spread practical views on the immediate 
and pressing social problems, and to indicate the way for their 
embodiment in legislative or administrative measures. According 
to these views socialism is not a revolutionary movement of the 
working classes for the purpose of establishing some new form of 
society, nor is it an anti-parliamentary and an extra-national 
system of co-operation. It is the result of a long series of 
national problems, which have arisen out of the manifold 
economic, social, and spiritual changes that were taking place in 
the last century, and which must be dealt with by the nation 
if it desires to raise its efficiency and to continue its upward 
progress. 


2. — FROM OWEN AND MARX TO WEBB 
It has just been stated that Sidney Webb must be regarded 
as the real pioneer of Fabianism. He has been greatly assisted 
by the analytical powers and dialectical skill of G. B. Shaw, 
and to a higher degree by the social knowledge, ethical fervour, 
and great literary gifts of Mrs. Sidney Webb. His achievements 
are thus the result of the co-operative efforts of several minds. 
But so are the achievements of any inventor, discoverer, or philo- 
sopher and scientist. No man creates ex nihilo, but out of the 
materials supplied to him by his predecessors, his contemporaries, 
and his own experience. Yet, people are wont to trace back 
particular thoughts and actions to a particular man or woman 
who expressed or performed them in the most acceptable or 
satisfactory manner or at the proper time. In this sense do we 
speak here of the pioneering work of Sidney Webb with regard 
to Fabianism, though the assistance and contributions of G. B. 
Shaw and Mis. Sidney Webb must by no means be ignored." 

We shall be able the better to appreciate the work of Webb, 
if we compare it with that of his illustrious predecessors, Owen 
and Marx. 

( At the time when Owen entered on his socialist propaganda ~ 
the working classes were not organised and not conscious of the 
strength which unity could give them, and they were on the whole 
uneducated and helpless. The State was entirely oligarchic and 
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an increment el oppression and repression, — a machinery lot 
war police, and taxation- Any thing in the nature of welfare, 
improvement, and social justice, was not regarded as the business 
of the State Under these circumstances Owen could not help 
coining to the conclusion that the salvation of the people mast 
come from some self-sacrificing redeemer, some heroic educator 
and organiser, who would use the new resources, which were 
unlocked by science for the benefit of the working classes. 
Parliamentary action was futile, since the State bad no thing 
to do with the welfare of the masses. Trade union action was 
of no avail since the possessing and ruling classes were united 
against the people capital, machinery, and soldiery', wornd 
defeat any efiott the working classes might make towards 
improving their condition Besides, the rich as well as the poor 
were basing their ideas feelings, laws, and asp-ralions on an 
error — on the cardinal error that man made his own character, 
whereas in reality the character of man was made for him by 
circumstances. These circumstances were created by private 
property and competition and therefore resulted m soaal evil. 
A change of circumstances was necessary— a change from private 
property and competition to communism and cooperation . and 
this change could only be achieved by a hero of rationalism, 
who has won the respect and the hearts ol the people. 

When Marx armed with the evolutionary philosophy and 
positive saence o! his age, appeared on the scene, the working 
classes formed already an army, valiantly fighting against heavy 
odds for political and economic emancipation. The landed 
oligarchy, too. was engaged in a losing fight against the nsing 
tide of middle-class liberalism. The State was gradually assum 
ing the character of a protector of child and female labour, 
while the adult working population was being left to the tender 
mercies of competition, of supply and demand and the struggl* 
for life, without any direct power to influence legislation or the 
conditions of labour, and this in an era of enormous accumulatwns 
of wealth and the accession to political power of the middle 
class« Marx's theories axe the adequate expression of this 
period , they epitomize the conditions created by a fiercely 
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duty oi catij mg social legislation, there wi* no seed far a revo^a* 
tion ta order to create a near pol-Dca] ir^donasm, for it was in 
exigence and seeded bat to be used. The real question, tl«e- 
fore, was, Ho # w as tins Stabs to be used sawder to get syrtruitj.. 

reform ? 

The 0«-era t« west a attide the State fox the purpose of buildmg 
up a co-cjxrsljve comironwcaltb, and they elaborated its gtneral 
outlxres, and even its dctadi, by pea and pencil. The Mara-st* 
scorned all sketches and all questioning* for the details of the 
future State but urged upon the w&rlang clashes to fight agauut 
•*tbe existing ordw to obt—n j-cnt.cal powvr, to some the State for 
the purpo-c of the alxdit.ua of the cajxtalist system which 
obstructed tlie birth of the new society, or rather the collccm^t 
forces wludi the present society created. Ibis constituted the 
teal mission of the socialists, V ebb investigates the particular 
' evils of socetj points oat the remedy for each of them ut accord- 
ance with the general principles of soaaium, and endeavours to 
pemuade the nation that those rcmcdie j are practicable^ 1 * 
suttab'c for legislation j The mission orthe vocalists was there* 
forego acquire tnowloige by means of specialised research into 
ihe various manifestations of economic and social Ue, to acquaint 
ihetuelvca with the machinery of legislation and admirostration* 
and to put their krow’edge and cxpcncnce at the chsposal of 
all political agencies. There was no re-son for socialists to wait 
/lor the social revolution. Tie realisation of socialism had 
begun from the moment when ll.e State became access hie to 
social reform ideas and the cmplojcrs of labour admitted col* 
tectne baigaimng and submitted to State and trade unionist 
ynterveution. 

1 The Owt-uto advised the working men to abandon political 
and trade unionist ac’ioi, and to devote their energies and 
funds to collectiv e production The Mamets advised the worxmg 
men to conquer political power and to use their trade amons for 
'<■ social revolutionary purposes. Webb asks the working men to 
vote straight and send socid reformers to Parliament ia sufficient 
numbers to form a majority and to assume the reins of govern 
ment. He further advises them to work for the extension of 
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the principles of democracy to factory, workshop, mine and 
field. 

Owenite socialism was idyllic ; Marxist socialism was revolu-' 
tionary and theoretical ; Fabian socialism is everyday politics} 
for social regeneration. 

The key of Owenism is the doctrine of circumstances in relation 
to the formation of human character. The philosophy which 
'served Marx in his analysis of capitalist society and in the 
'mobilisation of the working class for socialism, consists of the 
■labour-value theory with class warfare as the dynamic force. 
The socialism of Wftbb is based on the extension of the theory 
1 of rent and on the growth of the social conscience of the nation. 
-“Webb stands on the shoulders of J. S. Mill. He is the direct 
mental descendant of the last great Utilitarian. He has taken 
up the work of socialism where Mill left it — namely, half-way 
between individualism and social reform, and has carried it a 
» good distance further. We have seen how Mill was groping 
for a theory of social reform by means of the law of rent, but did 
not go beyond land reform. Webb, on the other hand, went on 
and crossed the sphere of movable capital. Looldng back over 
the record of human progress there appeared to him one main 
economic characteristic underlying every form of society. As 
soon as production was sufficiently advanced to furnish more 
than maintenance, there arose a struggle for the surplus product. 
The individuals or classes who possessed social power had at all 
times, consciously or unconsciously, made use of that power for 
the purpose of appropriating the surplus product and leaving 
to the great majority of their fellows practically nothing beyond 
the means of subsistence according to the current local standard. 
This surplus product possessed the character of rent. In relation 
to agriculture it was fertility, mineral contents, position, or even 
the mere presence of human beings, that combined to make the 
net advantages of one piece of land very different from that of 
another. This differential advantageousness, rising in scale 
from the very margin of cultivation to the most superior sites, 
accounted for the phenomenon of economic rent. It was this 
law of rent that formed the economic ferment of our generation. 
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not Inghtencd into an a priori condemnation of its tenets and 
tendencies, but who have made an impartial study of iL 
Only in one respect Webb appears to have committed an 
error. He has not appreciated to the full the histone mission of 
the working class ru bringing about socialism. His mental 
descent from Mill and the new school of political economy on the 
one hand, and his implicit belief in British democratic institu- 
tions on the other, have not allowed him to sec the kernel of truth 
which the Mar xist theory of class warfare contains. Marx has 
not idolised nor idealised the proletariat , he took the working 
class for what they really are — an oppressed class, to whom the 
avenues of art and science and all mental culture are closed I 
but he saw quite clearly that the material interests, needs, and 
efforts of a social class, when in conformity with the general 
development of society, are a powerful lever of progress. It is 
only from this consideration that Marx has appealed to the 
proletariat and endeavoured to make them conscious of their 
conditions and efforts From this, and from no other, point of 
view can independent Labour politics and a socialist Labour 
programme be justified. 

3 — AIM AND POLICY OF FABIANISM 
The dearest insight into the aims and policy of the Fabians 
i» afiorded by their official report to the International Socialist 
and Trade Union Congress in London (1S96) The object of. the 
Fabian Society was to persuade the nation to make their political 
constitution thoroughly democratic, and so to socialise then 
industries as to make die livelihood of the people entirely inde- 
pendent of capitalism.5 The Fabian Society, far from holding aloof 
■ from other bodies, was urging its members to join them and was 
permeating them with Fabian ideas. Almost all organisations 
and movements contained elements making for socialism. ( The 
’ Fabian Society was constitutional in its attitude, and its method?, 
which were those usual m political hie in England- It stood for 
democracy, which meant simply the control of ihe administration 
by freely elided representatives of the people* It repudiated, 
however, all conceptions of democracy as a system by which 
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to the spread of socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent theieon, including the establishment of 
equal citizenship for men and women. It seeks to achieve these 
ends by the general dissemination of knowledge as to the relation 
between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects.” 

The leaders of the Fabian Society, belie vmg that it was possible •’ 
to turn the whole power of British political action in the direction 
of distinctly socialist reforms, are urging upon the members to 
exercise continuously their full influence m local political affairs 
The work of the Board of Guardians, the County, Town, District 
or Parish Council, the local political associations or clubs, would 
offer to Fabians many opportunities not only for valuable 
socialist propaganda, but also for important work in carrying 
socialist principles into practice. The Fabians should therefore 
join some local political association, and endeavour to become a 
member of its executive council and one of its representatives 
to the central political bodies for London and the United Kingdom 
respectively. In short, active political work and full exercise' 
of„citi7.enship in the interest of social reform is the duty of the 
Fabians. Hit is therefore particularly important that they 
should make themselves acquainted with the actual machinery 
of public administration in the districts in which they reside, 
and with the parliamentary constituency in which they are 
electors. Finally, the Fabians should cultivate fuendly relations 
with, and afford all possible assistance to, the other socialist 
organisations in their districts. 

T’le Fabian Society appears to form (an institute for social 
engineering^ It always combines an ounce of theory witli a ton 
of practice. Having learned from experience that socialists 
cannot have their own way in everything any more than any 
other people, the Fabian Society recognises that in a democratic 
community compromise is a necessary condition of social progress.}* 

These methods differentiate the Fabian Society from any other 
socialist organisation in the United Kingdom. For the first 
time in the history of socialism we see socialists who do no t 
de sire to sep arate themselves from t he na tion by forming, com- 
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re unis tic or ethical colonies or by organising the working classes 
'into a State within the State. but who arc endeavouring to 
haven the national life with their ideas and strengthen the 
State with their practical measures. Thor work is social citizen- 
ship pure and ample The nation hav ing armed at a new phase 
oi its development, in which it needs new ideas and measures for 
its existence, the Fabian Society lias voluntarily trained itself 
for this national mission. 

The Fabian Society was instrumental in forming the Labour 
Party and has been represented on Us executive by one delegate. 
Although the Fabians, as has been shown, are averse from 
forming a political party of tbeir own and, least of all, a class 
party they promoted the idea of an independent Labour party 
by their two Tracts, entitled A Fabun Elect ion Manifesto {1S92) 
and A Plan of Campaign for Labour (1894) Several of the 
leading men of the Fabian Society have of late largely identified 
themselves with the Labour Party and the socialist Labour 
movement 

There is, of course, no complete unity of thought and aims ui 
the Fabian Society Since 1906, when IL G \\ dls, the f on most 
sociological novelist of Great Britain, who was then a member 
of the Fabian Society, raised the banrer of revolt, a certain 
amount of opposition to the old policy has been growing Some 
of its members have been advocating its transformation into a 
socialist party Others Jiav e been asking for a clo-cr identifica- 
tion with the Labour Party la the last few years some of the 
younger members, mostly University men and publicists who are 
m touch with syndicalism and industrial Unionism, have been 
working for guild socialism, with the importance of which v> c 
shall deal in a later chapter. 

5.— LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC WORE 
The first fruits of the economic and historical studies and 
researches of the leading minds of the Society were the Fabian 
Essays »» Socialism, published m 1889, republished since sevtrai 
times, reaching a total number of 40,000 copies. Throe of the 
essays, which Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw contributed. 
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stand forth as masterpieces of socialist thought and economic 
reasoning. Webb excels in economic history, Shaw in elucidation 
of some economic categories and in summarising British socialist 
history. The Essays form the groundwork of Fabianism. 
While the latter are calculated to influence the educated, the 
Fabian Tracis are meant to instruct all intelligent men and 
women who desire either a good summary of some socialist 
question or guidance in carrying out social reform measures. 
They are published in the form of pamphlets of about twenty- 
four pages at the price of one penny. There are now about rgo 
Tracts published, the total circulation of which must have reached 
by now far over one million copies. Most of them were written 
by experts. The following deserve special mention : Socialism, 
true and false, by Sidney Webb, explanatory of the meaning of 
modern socialism ; Facts for Socialists, a statistical survey of the 
distribution of the national income amongst the classes, and of 
the resulting conditions of the people ; Socialism and Superior 
Brains, by Bernard Shaw, arguing both against the crude notion 
of equality of income and against the appropriation of surplus 
social labour by the owners of capital ; Rent and Value, by Bernard 
Shaw ; The necessary Basis of Society, by Sidney Webb ; Public 
Service versus Private Expenditure, by Sir Oliver Lodge ; The 
Moral Aspects of Socialism, by Sidney Ball ; Capital and Land, 
pleading for socialism against single-tax ; Twentieth Century 
Politics, by S. Webb ; The Fabian Society, its early history, by 
Bernard Shaw ; The Case for a legal Minimum Wage, by Mrs. 
Sidney Webb; State Control of Trusts, by H. W. Macrosty; 
showing the tendency towards concentration of capital ; Stale 
Purchase of Railways, by Emil Davies ; The War and the Worker, 
by Sidney Webb, dealing with some immediate measures to 
prevent unemployment and relieve distress. 

But the magnum opus of Fabian reform is the Minority Report, 
written bjT'Mrs. and Mr." Sidney Webb, as the Report of the 
Minority of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 1909. It 
constitutes a code of social measures for the abolition of the 
immediate causes of poverty and the assistance of the destitute 
in order to enable them to become more efficient and useful 
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members ot soocty It is a code o£ practical social reform, which 
in peaceful, slowly moving tunes, might have been read and used 
all oicr the avdwd world, with a view to drafting reform 
mcasures.cvcitas Jeremy Bentham's penal codes and constitutional 
outlines were consulted m the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century Time is, however. out of joint After the overthrow 
of such eminently retarding and conservative factors as the 
Ruuian and German Empj'es, social evolution is moving and 
will mote at an aecelt rating rate, despite some occasional 
stoppages and breaks. It t». on the whole, no more a question 
of paUutirg poverty, but the reformation of the whole system 
of social life. 

6. — FABIA’l (LABOUR) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Modem socialism, the starting point of which is social experi- 
ence, naturally implies investigation into the economic structure 
of society Still, so long as socialism bears a doctrinal 
character and is aiming at a catastrophic subversion of the 
capitalist system, its investigation and research work is extensive 
rather than intensive , its scientific object being the attainment ot 
broad generalisation. As soon, however, as socialism has over- 
come the doctrinal stage, or as soon as modem socialists in a 
democratic State find an opportunity for starting practical work, 
their mv es ligations and researches become specialised or confined 
to particular phenomena. Socialism turns into a sen*, of 
social reforms, each of which must be thoroughly examined. 
The socialist agitator gives place to the social investigator. 
The Fabians have long felt the need for a special research depart- 
ment, but only m the last years has a start been made to meet 
it- Ip 1912 the Fabian Research Department was established 
which began an exhaustive examination of all the existing forms 
of control of industry, apart from mere capitalism; of trade 
unionism in all its developments , of the cooperative movement , 
of the organisation ot industry by public authorities , and of 
land and rural problems 

the Research Department opened Us memberdvip to 
all socialists and trade unionists. At the same time it invited 
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affiliation from Labour bodies. Its connection with the Fabian 
Society thus became nominal or personal only. In 1918 its 
constitution was altered ; it placed half control over the work 
into the hands of Labour bodies, and its name was changed to 
Labour Research Department. It is now (1919) the main 
armoury of the advanced trade unions, and the sociological 
department of the British Labour movement. Young Fabianism 
has thus removed the reproach from the Fabian Society of 
superciliously deprecating the Marxist theory of class warfare. 

Since its rise in 1912, the Research Department, with the" 
assistance of the Webbs and the older school of Fabiamsm, as well 
as under the stimulus of the younger socialist and Labour 
Fabians, like G. D. H. Cole, W. Mellor, and R. Page Arnot, has 
accomplished an enormous work. 

The main problems of the Research Department divide 
under two heads, — first, to examine into all experiments m 
collectivist production, distribution, and exchange which have in 
the last years been made not on a pre-arranged socialist plan or 
with the idea of carrying socialism into practice, but rather in 
consequence of the growing need of society to escape from the 
baleful effects of individualism, such experiments bearing testi- 
mony to the gradual and unconscious evolution of society toward 
collectivist economies ; secondly, to examine into the activities . 
of the various societies of the working class which are either 
fighting for the control of the means of production and distribu- 
tion, or are engaged in peacefully reorganising production and 
distribution on co-operative lines. 

On all these subjects a very extensive collection of material 
has been made and is being prepared for publication. There 
are now four sub-committees at work. Sub-committee I. has 
undertaken a careful inquiry into the feelings and desires, 
objects and methods, of all the English Syndicalists to whom 
access could be obtained. A detailed study has been made 
(chiefly from documents and books) of French syndicalism ; and 
a less elaborate one of the United States varieties of syndicalism 
and " Industrial Unionism.” A report has been drawn up by 
G. D. H. Cole on " What Validity does our Enquiry show Syndica- 
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Iism to Possess,” and another by H J Gillespie and W Meilor 
on the nature and extent of syndicalism in the United Kingdom 
With regard to trade unionism, a complete sun ey has been 
made of trade union organisation m the United Kingdom in 
relation to the question of amalgamation or federation of u«' 
necessary separate unions A personal inquiry has been made 
mto the organisation of trade umomsm m Germany, with special 
reference to the relation of local branch to head office and of 
sectional craft to the industry as a whole An elaborate mem- 
orandum on this has been prepared by W Stephen Sanders 
Personal enquiries into the organisation of trade unionism in 
Belgium and France have been made, and memoranda prepared 
by C- M Lloyd. Schemes for the improvement of trade union 
organisation in Great Bntain have been prepared, and are being 
considered and revised by detailed enquiries. 

The well known attempts (19*3-4) of the miners, railway men, 
and transport workers of the United Kingdom to form an alliance 
for purposes of common defence may show the importance of 
such investigations The triple alliance of the miners, railway- 
men, and transport workers could, in the event of a well prepared 
but suddenly declared general strike, paralyse the economic We 
of the country 

Snb-committcc II is studying the real constitutions and 
position of all the associations of producers (self governing work- 
shops) existing in the United Kingdom A list has been made, 
and particulars obtained, of all those that have failed witlun the 
last twenty five years Studies have been made (from books) 
of similar associations in France, Belgium, and Italy An 
elaborate memorandum of provisional conclusions as to these 
associations in England has been prepared by Mrs. Bernard 
Brake Profit sharing and Industrial Co-partnership scheme* 
have been re-examined and submitted to the detailed criticism of 
trade unionists and other workmen, economists, and employers. 

Sub-committee HI has for its task the study of tho actual 
workings and results of the co-operative societies A report on 
the features thus revealed has been prepared by Mis W. P 
Beeves, 
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Municipal trading forms the subject of sub-committee IV. 
The relation of trading municipalities to their employees has been 
investigated in detail. The actual organisation and working of 
the manufacturing operations of a large Government Department 
have been personally studied. The statistics of the trading 
operations of all the municipalities in the United Kingdom 
have been analysed for further investigation. A detailed 
monograph on the comparative results of municipal and joint 
stock enterprise with regard to electricity has been prepared by 
C. Ashmore Baker. 

The land and rural problem, which may be regarded as one of 
the most important for Great Britain, has been investigated by a 
special committee and a report prepared by H. D. Harben. 
Likewise, the subject of workmen's insurance, either by State or 
private agencies, is being carefully enquired into by the Research 
Department. 

For the Committee of Enquiry into the Control of Industry, 
the Webbs drafted Reports on Co-operative Production and Profit 
Sharing (1914), State and Municipal Enterprise (1914), Pro- 
fessional Associations, four parts (1917), which were published as 
supplements to the New Statesman, a weekly journal, founded in 
1913 by some leading Fabians. The financial problems resulting 
from the War were dealt with in a volume How to Pay for the War, 
which was edited by Sidney Webb. 

The researches into the latest developments of trade unionism 
have been under the guidance of G. D. H. Cole, whose Introduc- 
tion to Trade Unionism (1918), Payment of JVfigtfs (19x8), and 
Self-Government of Industry (fourth edition, 1919) have brought 
the economic movement of the British working-class into con- 
nection with the most recent tendencies of socialist thought. 
Under his stimulus the theory of trade unionism has extended 
its boundaries far beyond the region which the Webbs had 
marked out for it. Cole has found able collaborators in Page 
Arnot and Margaret I. Postgate. 

The Research Department is also publishing Monthly Circulars, 
dealing with all matters of interest to Labour and socialism from 
a national as well as international point of view, and Labour Yeas 
ir 
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and that this connection needed to be made clear. They 
held that the complete political and economic emancipation 
of women was essential to any real socialisation of our 
national life. They looked forward to a time when each 
individual should be economically independent, with ever- 
widening personal freedom. Its main object is to study 
and to strengthen the economic position of women and to 
bring them into line with men in the advance towards paid work 
for all, for the equal advantage of all. It asks for equality of 
opportunity for women as for men : it asserts that if half the 
community is to remain in a weak economic position, progress 
for the other half must, in the nature of things, be retarded. 
By “ equality of opportunity ” Fabian women do not necessarily 
mean " similarity of opportunity," either as between the sexes 
or as between individuals. It seeks to clear up the present 
popular confusion of judgment, which at one moment exaggerates 
the nature of the essential disabilities of the woman-worker, and 
the next ignores those disabilities altogether when determining 
the social burden to be imposed upon her. Its object has been, 
and is, to discover how far difference of sex-function must 
necessarily cause a difference of mental outlook and a differentia- 
tion of work. Lack of knowledge of existing conditions, their 
causes and history, insufficient data upon which to base theories 
or demands — these were the first wants it was necessary to supply. 
It was felt that, if women are to be freed from political and 
economic subjection, they must examine their position for them- 
selves and express their needs from their own standpoint. 

The subject first investigated was that of women's natural 
disabilities as workers. An endeavour was made to discover the 
differences in ability for productive work involved in difference 
of sex-function, first in women not actively engaged in child- 
bearing, and secondly in mothers with their special disabilities. 
The next step was to investigate the position of women as workers 
and as consumers in this country in former ages. The Group has 
begun its study of women as producers and consumers in this 
country at the present time. Eighteen lectures of this series 
have been given, and it was decided to produce a series of books 
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Earlier or later a social historian may arise who will do with 
regard to the Fabian Society what Leslie Stephen has so 
admirably accomplished for the English Utilitarians, Mean- 
while, these lines will perhaps show that the subject is worthy 
of the attention of all who take an interest in social reform. 
The future historian will find some guidance for his work in the 
History of the Fabian Society (1915), published by E. R. Pease, 
who, since the inception of the Society till 19x2;' was it 1 ' 
secretary. 
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polls the forces of the workers and of those who sympathise with 
our efforts. . . . 

" It has been by acting in this way that the Irish people have 
secured the almost undivided attention of Parliament, and have 
obtained relief from some of their greatest grievances. It is by 
acting in this way that we in Great Britain shall make Parliament 
alter the present condition of affairs, in which every twentieth 
inhabitant is a pauper, a million of men are out of work, one- 
fifth of the community is insufficiently clad, what are known as 
starvation diseases are rife amongst large classes, and in which 
one-third to one-half of the families of the country are huddled 
together six in a room. In the name of those who suffer from 
these evils we call on you to enrol yourselves in the Scottish 
Parliamentary Labour Party, and to assist it in carrying its 
programme at the next election in your division." 1 

The first independent Labour organisation of any size in 
England was The Labour Union in Bradford, which came into 
being as the result of an extensive local strike in the winter of 1890. 
The propaganda was carried on byBen Tillett, Robert Blatchford, 
and Joseph Burgess, who as writers or speakers exercised consider- 
able influence in the North of England. Even London began to 
feel the effect of their work. At the general election of 1892 
Keir Hardie was successful in South-West Ham, John Burns in 
Battersea, J. H. Wilson in Middlesbrough, all of whom had stood 
either as independent Labour or as socialist candidates, while 
Ben Tillett, the parliamentary candidate in Bradford, polled 2,749 
votes against 3,306 obtained by the Liberal. The Fabian Society 
had published an Election Manifesto, in which the workmen 
were urged to quicken the' pace of reform by the straightforward 
action of a genuine Working Class Party. 3 

The electoral campaign of 1892 made a deep impression on 
thoughtful politicians of the two great parties. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, writing to a friend, declared that the contests which 
Labour was now carrying on were significant and instructive. 

It had ireed itself to a great extent from the mere mechanism of 
party politics. Its struggle was no longer for wages, but for 
1 Socialist Review, April, 1914. 3 Fabian Traci, No. 40. 
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politick power Labour was now seeking to do for itself what 
the landed interests and the manufacturing capitalist interests 
did for themselves, when each in turn commanded the disposition 
of State policy The land laws were framed by the landed 
interests, for their own advantage Political power passed '■cry 
considerably from the landed to manufacturing capitalist 
interests, and the fiscal system was shaped by this latter 
power to its own advantage, foreign politics also being made to 
coincide. The nation was coming fast to a tune when 
Labour laws would be made by the Labour interests for the 
advantage of Labour, but it bad to face strong and numerous 
forces— social, professional, and journalistic — and the many 
prejudices and resources which those forces could array 
against it* 

In the autumn ol 1892 measures were taken to unite the 
various independent labour organisations into one party. On 
January 13 and 14, 1S93, a conference was held in Bradford, 
which resulted in the formation of the Independent Labour 
Party (l LP) 


2 — rORWATtOS OF TUE t L P 

About 120 delegates, under the chairmanship of Keir Hardie 
assembled at Bradford They included file from the Social 
Democratic Federation (SDF) and twelve from the Fabian 
Society (FS), among them being G B Shaw, who, on their 
behalf, declared at the commencement of the proceedings that 
they regarded themselves but as guests, since their organisations 
were not inclined to join the new party. The deliberations 
of the conference with regard to the object of the formation 
ol the party apparently showed a certain want of dearness. 
The great majority ol the delegates, d not all of them, were 
conn need socialists, and yet they were engaged in forming a 
rival organisation to the SDF Moreover, they were socialists 
and nevertheless declined to give their new organisation a 
socialist name They fUt, however, how the land lay. 

The problem before the delegates was, in short, as follows* 
1 Joseph Bnrgess, Jci* Bums. 
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behalf declared at the commencement of the proceedings that 
they regarded themselves but as guests, e ince their organisations 
were not inclined to join the new party The deliberations 
of the conference with regard to the object of the formation 
of the party apparently showed a certain want of clearness. 
The great majority of the delegates, if not all of them were 
convinced socialists, and yet they were engaged in forming a 
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ard nevertheless declined to give their new organisation a 
socialist name. They felt, however, how the land lay 
The problem before the delegates was, m short, as follows. 
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sentiments of tins nature, for after the discussions of the pro- 
posals concerning the name of the new party they rejected the 
name Socialist Labour Part}, which was favoured by some, and 
adopted the name Independent Labour Part j , because they felt 
that if they succeeded in detaching the trade unions from 
Liberalism the reform activities of Labour mutt inevitiMj 
move in the direction ot socialism 

The conference then adopted a «ociahst programme Its objects 
v, ere the collective ownership and control of the means of produc- 
tion to be achieved through parliamentary action social reform, 
protection of Labour and democracy in central and local govern- 
ment 

No difference could be detected between the programmes of 
the I L.P and the S D F , but marked divergencies existed 
between them in their attitude towards the trade unions and in 
the tone of their propaganda. From the very beginning the 
I L.P adopted a sympathetic attitude towards the trade uuons 
and never swerved from it At the second annual conference 
(1894) it was laid down as the duty of every member of the 
party to join a trade union, and, when Trade Union Congresses 
were sitting to hold in the evenings socialist demonstrations 
and to bnng the delegates along with them The main argument 
of the I L.P consisted m showing the necessity for the trade 
unions to transfer their independent economic action to the 
political field for it would be illogical to strike against Liberal 
employers and to vote for them at parliamentary elections, thus 
making them legislators and masters of the laws that govern 
strikes The speakers of the I LP , m their educational work 
among the trade unionises hardly ever referred to revolution 
and class warfare, but started from the ethical, Nonconformist, 
and democratic sentiments which appeal most to British work 
men. Nevertheless the old trade union leaders adopted a hostd 
attitude to the new party They knew KeirHarthe and hi> friends, 
who had waged war against the Liberal Labour men at the Trade 
Union Congresses since 1887 Also the S D F was for a long 
tune against the I L P , and regarded it as an organised attempt 
at splitting and dispersing the socialist force of Great Britain. 
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government and trade union propaganda. Here they were 
able to aelue\e signal successes. In a short space of time about 
800 members o{ the party were elected to the various local 
bodies m the mumcipj elections of November 1897 38 percent. 
0! the total rotes cart vrere for the I L.P candidates mthedrs 
tncts where they were stan ling The more actis e trade unionists 
came more and more into touch with the I L.P applying 
to its leaders for advice and information on political matters or 
electing the n as secretaries of the unions. Harmonious relations 
were tang gradually established between the economic and 
political wings of the Labour movement although the old trade 
anion leaders grew all the more determined in their hostility 
to the new party The following instance may «erve to show to 
what lengths this hostility could proceed In 1897 a parlia 
mentary vacancy occurred at Barnsley a mining district in 
Yorkshire Pete Curran one of the organisers of the Gas Workers 
and C ereral Labourers Union and one of the ablest leaders of the 
party ran as the I L.P candidate He was opposed by a liberal 
employer and a Conservative captain Ben Pickard the general 
secretary and chief leader of the miners worked day and night 
for the Liberal the whole press was on the side of the latter 
whilst Curran was stoned by the miners and mobbed by their 
women and ch-Mren whistling and yelling and shouting him 
down Nevertheless he polled r 091 votes Ten years later 
Curran was elected member of Parliament for J arrow and in 
1908 the 51 rers Federation joined the Labour Party and has 
s nco been growing more and more independent A sinular 
by-election was fought out in March 1897 at Halifax with 
Tom JIann the secretary of the I L.P as the Labour candidate 
m opposition to both Liberals and Conservatives Although 
the old trade union leaders Broadhorst and Fenwick spoke on 
behalf of the Liberals Tom Mann obtained 2 000 votes Events 
of this nature mast be kept in view m order to arnve at a dear 
understanding of the history of the political Labour movement 
and of the enormous progress in the union and consolidation of 
the working class from the tune of the formation of the | Labour 
Party in 1900 with wh th we are now going to deal Afs far as 
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personal forces shape history, the new developments must be 
ascribed mainly to the leading men of the I.L.P., though the 
work of Hie S.D.F. and the Fabians was, of course, of much 
assistance to them, as also was that of the writers of the Clarion, 
who at that time had not yet felt the mission of teaching tire 
nation the principles of strategj', tactics, and Imperialist politics. 

4. — THE " CLARION ’’ AUXILIARIES OF THE I.L.P. 

The editor of the Clarion, Robert Blatchford, had been instru- 
mental in forming the nucleus of the I.L.P. at Bradford. Born 
and brought up in a working class family, he learnt the meaning 
of poverty and the indignities of wage-labour in the hard school 
of experience. He was, at first, a brushmaker, then a soldier, 
and finalty turned to journalism, advocating democracy and 
land reform, but adversely criticising socialism. In 1890 he was 
converted to the new collectivist theories after having read a 
pamphlet written jointly by Hyndman and Morris. Blatchford, 
who in his self-taught way had been groping for a scheme of 
social reform, saw directly that the collectivist idea was the very 
thing he had been looking for, that it was at once juster, simpler, 
and more perfect than his own plan, and that it was very different 
from what he had thought socialism to be. He left the Sunday 
Chronicle, became an avowed socialist, and, with his friend, 
A. M. Thompson, founded the Clarion (1891), a weekly news- 
paper, in which socialism and independent Labour politics have 
found clear expression, easily grasped by intelligent working 
men who have no time or training to read the works of socialists 
and political economists. The Clarion writers are not strict 
party men ; they are volunteers rather than members of the 
I.L.P. , with the policy of which they are not necessarily in 
agreement, though they accept its main principles. 

The numerous socialist pamphlets and books, published by 
Blatchford and his co-workers, have enjoyed a large circulation. 
The best representation of socialism, as taught by the Clarion, 
is Britain for the British, written by Blatchford in the years 
1900-02, at the crucial time of the entrance of the trade unions 
into independent Labour politics. The author declares that at 
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present Britain did not belong to the British but to a few ol the 
British who employed the bulk of the population as servants 
or as workers It was because Bntain did not belong to the 
British that a few were nch and the many were poor that the 
owning class lived m a state of useless luxury and pernicious 
idleness and the working classes in a state of drudging tod of 
wearing poverty and anxious care This state of affairs was 
contrary to justice reason and Christianity It was bad alike 
for the nch and for the poor It was against the best interests of 
the British nation and the human nice The only remedv for 
this evil was socialism which simply meant Bntain for all the 
British. After an exposition of the evils of the present social 
system of the sources of the social evils or the causes from which 
they arose of the true meaning of socialism of the answers to the 
principal objections commonly raised against socialism the 
author deals with the need for a Labour party The chapter 
devoted to this subject forms the culminating point of the book. 

My chief object in writing this book Blatchlord tells the 
British workman has been to persuade you that you need a 
Labour party He argues from the point of view of the anti 
socialist, who was constantly declaring that not altruism but 
self interest, was the strongest motive of mankind. For the sake 
of argument Blatch/ord agrees and goes on to say * If 
Interest be the leading motive of human nature does It not 
follow that when a man wants a thing done for his advantage he 
will be wise to do it himself? Indeed it had been so ta 

political life The upper classes used political power for their own 

interests the middle classes had done the same If therefore 
the working class desired their Interests to be attended to they 
must take to heart the lesson contained in those examples and 
form a working class party Neither the Tones nor the Libersb 
could do as much for Labour as Labour could do for itself 
Is not self interest the ruling passion in the human heart* 
Then how should any party be so true to Labour and so diligent 
in Labour s service as a Labour party would be ? He then 
takes up the analogy between trade union and Labour party al> d 
says What is a trade union ? It is a combination of workers 
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to defend their own interests from the encroachments of the 
employers. Well, a Labour party is a combination of workers 
to defend their own interests from the encroachments of the 
employers or their representatives in Parliament and on muni- 
cipal bodies. Do you elect your employers as officials of your 
trade unions? Do you send employers as delegates to your 
Trades Union Congress ? You would laugh at the suggestion. 
You know that the employer could not attend to your interests 
in the trade union, which is formed as a defence against him. Do 
3 r ou think the employer is likely to be more useful or more 
disinterested in Parliament or the County Council than in the 
trade union ? Whether he be in Parliament or in his own 
office, he is an employer, and he puts his own interest first and 
the interest of Labour behind. Yet these men, whom as trade 
unionists you mistrust, you actually send as politicians to make 
laws for you. A Labour part y jsajrind of political trade union, 
a nd to def end trade-unionism . is to d efend^Lahour-'repFesenta--' 
tion W'" 

Blatchford, without ever having read a single line of Marx or 
studied the theory of class warfare, proceeds with his argument, 
which is a perfect application of those doctrines : " If an em- 
ployer’s interests are opposed to your interests in business, what 
reason have you for supposing that his interests and yours are not 
opposed in politics ? If you oppose a man as an employer, why 
do you vote for him as a member of Parliament ? His calling 
himself a Liberal or Tory does not alter the fact that he is an 
employer. To be a trade unionist and fight for your class 
during a strike, and to be a Tory or Liberal and fight against 
your class at an election, is lolly. During a strike there are no 
Tories or Liberals amongst the * strikers ; they are all workers. 

At election times there are no workers, only Liberals and Tories. 

. . . We want Britain for the British. We want the fruits of 
labour for those who produce them. We want a human life for 
all. The issue is not between Liberals and Tories ; it is an 
issue between the privileged classes and the workers." Social^ 
ism, rightly understood, was the logical conclusion of trade 
unionism. The latter was helping the workman to resist the 
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papitahst the former desired to get xid of him altogether 
’Efficient defence implied attach and for this purpose the work 
men needed a strong and united Labour party that would fight 
for Labour in and out of Parliament and would stand for Labour 
apart from the Liberal* and the Tones . 1 

•>— REIR HARDEE AND BIS COADJUTORS 
The propaganda earned on by the I L-P was pervaded by the 
spirit of James Keir Hardie who represented all that is best in 
the Bnti*h working class. Socialism and Labour politics were 
not subjects for him to be reasoned and dogmatised upon. He 
had little tuition but a great deal of intuition A deeply 
reb foils even mystical nature although bom of freetbmktng 
rationalist parents, he had something in him of the primitive 
Christian and he rebelled against the injustice flowing from the 
division of society into nch and poor and the disintegration of 
mankind into hostile cations and warring States Socialism and 
the brotherhood of man — these were his religious tenets and to 
these he attached hmuelf with all the spirituality that his nch 
Celtic nature was capable of As a self taught and self-centred 
man he had his peculiarities and in’orrcms which tamed for him 
the nickname Queer Hardie {a nickname given to ban by 
Darnel De Leon) but they never interfered with the life work he 
hod mapped out for himself Undisturbed by success or failure 
by taunts or eulogies be was serenely wending his way destroying 
libera! L a bourism and giving the British working class an 
independent political existence. 

Hardie was bom on August 15 1856 m Lanarkshire H 13 
father was a shipwright HL mother taught him reading and 
that was his whole tuition. At the age of nine years he bad to 
earn wages as a moucg boy ard worked underground for mme 
sixteen years spending his leisure hours in reading and studying 
Gradually he ascended the «cale of offices which his trade union, 
the Ayrshire Mmere Association offered him Eased from hard 
bodily work, he could devote more time to study and he read 
Carlyle Ruslan and M 31 became for a time a member of the 
‘Robert BOatchfonJ Bn atn /re tk* Bnttik efcap *7 
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Evangelical Union, and was then caught by the land reform 
agitation of Henry George {1882-18S4), as so many brave spirits 
were, who at that time attempted to revive socialism in Great 
Britain. But, while Hyndman and Webb and Morris were 
engaged in socialist propaganda, Hardie intuitively felt that the 
beginning must be made with throwing the Liberal rider off the 
trade union horse. His first national appearance in this role 
was at the Swansea Trade Union Congress (1887), when he 
assailed Henry Broadhurst, the secretary of the Parliamentary 
Committee and Labour lieutenant of Gladstone, for supporting 
capitalist candidates at elections. From that time onwards we 
see Hardie moving along his chosen path, swerving neither to 
the right nor to the left. We see him as an independent Labour 
candidate in Lanarkshire, then as independent Labour M.P. for 
South-West Ham, as founder of the I.L.P., and we shall see 
him in the following pages as the co-founder and first Parlia- 
mentary leader of the national Labour Party. The official organ 
of the I.L.P., the Labour Leader, is also his creation. Its parent 
was the Miner, a small monthly journal founded by him in 1887 ; 
its title was afterwards changed into the present one, and since 
1893 it has been published as a weekly. Hardie owned and 
edited it himself till 1904, when it was transferred to the Party. 
It has been successively edited by J. Ramsay MacDonald, J. 
Bruce Glasier, J, T. Mills, Mrs. Bruce Glasier, and A. Fenner 
Brockway. So he worked on, for socialism and the brotherhood of 
nations, by pen and speech, guided by his inner light, until over- 
work and the war took him away from us on September 26, 
I 9 r 5- 1 

Among Hardie's friends, who were intimately connected noth 
the rise of the I.L.P. and its ideas, Bruce Glasier deserves the 
first place. He was the best successor to Hardie as editor of 
the Labour Leader. He enjoyed a much better school training 
than his political leader, and he came to socialism not as a 
working man, but as an ethical and intellectual student ; both 
of them belong, however, to the same spiritual cast, which is 

1 C/. J. Bruce Glasier, James Keir Hardie, A Memorial. 
National Labour Press, Manchester and London, 19x6. 
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religious and mystical For, also Glasier's socialism is not 
v< /matenalfaUc or political , it has for tom the meaning of an 
ethtcal religion a practical lose and service o! humanity, rather 
than an> capture of political power and change of State adminis- 
tration. In his latest book, which is the final outcome of his 
life and. experience as a socialist wnter and speaker, he sums up 
✓ 5 us faith ' Hirtoneallj socialism fa more closely related to 

religious than political propagandism It is from the prophets 
apostles and saints the religious mystics and heretics rather 
than from statesmen, economists and political reformers, that 
the socialist movement derives its example and ideals 
Soaalun means not only the socialisation of wealth not only 
the socialisation of the means of production and distribution, 
but of our lues oar hearts — ourselves Socialism, when 

finally resohed consists not in getting at all but in giving . not 
ia being served but in serving Its ultimate moral, as its 
original biological justification hes m the principle human and 
divine, that as we give so we live ‘ and only in so far as we are 
willing to lose life do we gam life * 

Next to Glasier stands James Rarosaj MacDonald who from 
a Scottish pupil teacher and London journalist has risen to the 
front rank of writers and leaders of the socialist movement His 
fav ounte studies were biological. Spencer s works and Ritchie s 
£J<mri«istr» and Politics appear to have influenced him most , ho 
experience was mainly political , his writings bear indelible traoe* 
of both Although now well over fifty years of age his mind is 
still very active and open to new currents of thought H* 
joined the I L.P in 1895 where he received his Labour educa- 
tion which enabled him to take over the duties of the secretary 
ship of the Labour Representation Committee (or Labour 
Party) at its foundation in 1900 and to carry them out With 
conspicuous ability He contributed greatly to the growth of 
the Labour Party and in giving his best to the movement he 
has been adding much to his own intellectual stature He « 
a prolific wnter Among his cany books and pamphlets his 

l * J Utuw Oliver Tfu Sftamn; of Sx to trr* concluding ch*P ier 
v h»t Vocal Lihocr Pre**. Manchester and London *9*8 
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Socialism and Society (1905) and Socialism and Government (1911) 
contain his views on the practical problems of the socialist 
Labour movement. In regarding society as an organism analo- 
gous to the animal organism, he rejects class warfare and revo- 
lutionary action. '^The watchword of socialism is not class 
consciousness, but community consciousness ( Socialism and 

Society, p. 144). \The proper organ for accomplishing socialism 
was the democratic State, which meant the organised political 
personality of a sovereign people. The State was not the organ 
of a class, but of the whole society. Indeed, " socialism could 
not be defined better than as that stage of social organisation 
when the State organises for society an adequate nutritive 
system ; and democratic government is the signal that the 
change is taking place” (Socialism and Government, i. 33). 
Socialism would come through Parliament or it would not come 1 
at all (Syndicalism, p. 8). Under socialism the State would' 
reach a degree of organisation and importance in the com- 
munity far greater than it could possibly attain under a regime 
of competition. The land and all the means of production 
would belong to the State. Still, there must be no confusior 
between the State and society. " The State is but one of th< 
organs of the community, all of which together form the organisn 
society " (Socialism and Government, i. 37). Of the othe; 
organs he only mentions the Church. Had he proceeded furthei 
and shown that also other organisations, for instance, trade 
unions, employers’ federations, teachers’ associations, and other 
bodies, were as much organs of society as the State was, he 
would have arrived at guild socialism. At any rate, it is quite 
evident that MacDonald is a social reformer, averse from all 
struggles, believing society to be moving by its inner develop- 
ment, as expressed and assisted by the human mind, from 
lower to higher stages of organisation, more and more in accord- 
ance with the interests of the whole community. He, therefore, 
is of opinion that no well-defined socialist party, no dogmatic 
programme, is needed and that it is quite sufficient to have a 
broad socialistic movement which would consider all public 
questions from the point of view of socialism as that stage to 
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which we are approaching (Sorm/urn and Goiernmml u, 12-13) 
With these \iews as his guide, MacDonald was the best possible 
secretary of the Labour Party in the first years of its existence 
The trade muons which had to be gradually weaned from 
Liberalism, were essentially of the same opinion, though they 
could not have expressed it in biological terms All they scanted 
was social reform and democracy They could not hate stood 
yet a clear-cut socialist programme, based on the theory of class 
warfare or on any other doctrinal substructure 

Hardie was also very proud of his comradeship with Philip 
Snowden, who has proved the best socialist Budget speaker and 
financial writer Robert Smtlhe, now President of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain was a life-long friend and co-worker 
of Hardie, The same may be said of Frank Smith 
Among the earliest members of the I LP and fnends of 
Hardie were Fred Jowett (who had nsen from a simple factory 
band to one of the best Labour journalists) J R. Clynes, George 
N Barnes, and G H Roberts Indeed, several of the labour 
leaders who in the last years of the war occupied Ministerial 
positions had served their political apprenticeship in the 1 LP. 
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fieaat nature of the actions The Taff Vale decision (rgoo-i) 
iras but the sensational revelation of an accomplished fact At 
the beginning of the twentieth century the organised working 
men the pick of British Labour, became conscious of the fact 
that the strike was a blunt and clumsy weapon and that even this 
weapon was no longer available At the same time the contro- 
versies on the South African War threatened the existence of the 
Liberal party, which the bulk of the trade unionists regarded as 
tlicir political representative. The accepted methods of economic 
and political action, by which the trade unions had set so much 
store, proved a bundle of dry and broken faggots fit only for the 
fire The Liberal Labour period was manifestly nearing Us end 
This was the state of affairs at the ringing out of the old abd the 
ringing m of the new century 

2 —THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS OF iSgg 
lb the summer of 1899 the trade unions made preparations for 
their annual congress, which was to be held at Plymouth during 
the first week in September The leaders of the I L.P , unless 
they were wage-workers or paid trade union officials, were not 
allowed to be elected as delegates to the Congress since a rcsolu 
♦ion to this effect had, at the instance of John Bums, been 
adopted by the Trades Union Congress of 1895 in order to free 
the delegates from the Influence of *' socialist ad\ enturers ' The 
leaders of the I L P had therefore to look for indirect methods to 
make their voices heard in the Labour parliaments In the office 
of the Labour Leader, the organ of the I LP , a resolution was 
drafted for the purpose of promoting Labour represent alion and 
handed over, through the executive of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, to Janies Holmes the organiser of the Taff 
Vale strike and one of the delegates to the Trade Union Congress 
The resolution ran as follows — 

, " This Congress having regard to the decisions of former years, 
1 and with a view to securing a better representation of the interests 
i°f Labour in the House of Commons hereby instructs th e 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress to invite 
the cooperation of all the Co-operative, Socialist, Trade Union. 
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iand other working class organisations jointly to co-operate on 
"lines mutually agreed upon in convening a special congress of 
representatives from such of the above-mentioned organisations 
as may be willing to take part to devise ways and means for the 
securing of an increased number of Labour members to the next 
Parliament.” 

Holmes moved the resolution, and he was followed by James 
Sexton, a clever and eloquent Irishman, the delegate of the 
Liverpool dockers, who seconded it. The old trade union 
leaders opposed the resolution. Their spokesman, Thomas 
Ashton, the secretary of the spinners in Oldham, was of opinion 
that it was sheer waste of time to have long debates on this 
resolution; not one trade unionist in 10,000 would give it a 
moment's attention ; trade unionism would altogether come to 
grief if it were to be turned into a political party. Nevertheless 
the resolution was discussed and passed by 546,000 votes to 
434,000. It laid the foundation-stone of the Labour Party. 

The mere adoption of the resolution by the Congress 
at Plymouth naturally did not accomplish much. It would 
have led to just as little result as earlier resolutions, or 
as the Labour Representation League and the Labour 
Electoral Association. It was therefore necessary above 
everything to withdraw the practical application of the 
resolution from the Trade Union Congress and its tradi- 
tionally Liberal organ, the Parliamentary Committee, and to 
place it in the hands of the I.L.P. This was a relatively easy 
matter, for the Parliamentary Committee had no belief in the 
success of the resolution. A committee was appointed for this 
purpose, consisting of four members of the_ Parliamentary 
Committees Sam Woods (Liberal), W. C. Steadman (Radical 
and Fabian), William Thome (Social Democrat) and R. Bell (at 
that time with socialist learnings), further, of two members each 
from the I.L.P., S.D.F., and the Fabian Society — Keir Hardie, 

J, Ramsay MacDonald, Harry Quelch, H. R. Taylor, G. B. 
Shaw and E. R. Pease (secretary of the Fabians). The "socialists 
were in the majority on the committee and they were far superior 
to the trade unionist members in intelligence, energy, and know- 
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ledge of their aims The committee held several meetings and 
decided to convene a general conference As a basis for the 
deliberations ol the conference they drew up the following eight 
resolutions and rulings — 

1 Object of Conference A resolution m favour of working class 
opinion being represented m the House of Commons by men 
sympathetic with the arms and demands of the Labour movement 

2 Labour Members tit the House of Commons A resolution in 
favour of establishing a distinct Labour group in Parliament 
who should have their own Whips and agree upon their policy 
which must embrace a readiness to cooperate with any party 
which for the time being may be engaged in promoting legisla 
tion m the direct interest of labour and be equally ready to 
associate themselv es with any party in opposing measures having 
an opposite tendency 

3 Constitution of Committee The committee shall consist of 
twelve representatives from trade unions ten from the co- 
operative societies provided they are represen ted as a body at the 
conference two from the Fabian Society two from the I L P , and 
two from the S D F 

4 Duly of Committee This committee should keep in touch 
with trade unions and other organisations which are running 
Labour candidates 

5 Financial responsibility The committee shall admmster 
the funds which may be received on behalf of the organisation 
and each body shall be required to pay ros per annum for ever} 
sooo members or fraction thereof also that it shall be responsible 
for the expenses of its own candidates 

(j. Reporting to Congress It should also report annually to 
the Trades Union Congress and the annual meetings of the 
national societies represented on the committee and take any 
steps deemed advisable to elicit opinion from the members of the 
organisations to which the committee is ultimately responsible 
7 Basis of Representation Societies by whatever name they 
may be known shall be entitled to one delegate for every 2 o°° 
members or fraction thereof, and they must pay ros for each 
delegate attending the conference and forward their names and 
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iddresscs seven days prior to the date fixed for the meeting. No 
credential card shall be issued to an)' society not having complied 
with the foregoing conditions. 

8. Voting : The method of voting shall be by card, to be 
issued to the delegates of trade societies according to their 
membership, and paid for on the principle of one card for 
ever)' 1000 members or fractional part thereof represented. 

All the organisations in question were invited by the committee 
to send delegates to the general conference. With the exception 
of the co-operative societies many organisations accepted the 
invitation, and the committee made the necessary preparations 
for the conference. 

3. — THE LABOUR REPRESENTATION COMMITTEE 

On February 27 and 28, 1900, exactly sixty-three years after the 
meeting of the London Working Men's Union at which the 
People's Charter was formulated, 120 delegates met in London, 
representing more than half a million working men belonging to 
trade unionist and socialist organisations, for the purpose of 
inaugurating a new Chartist movement. The chair was taken on 
I this occasion also by a London working man — W. C. Steadman, 
j who had already represented a London constituency in the 
House of Commons. John Burns, member of Parliament for 
'Battersea, was likewise present, but not much attention was 
paid to him. 

..Steadman opened the conference and stated : — 

" I am one of those trade unionists who believed, until the 
last ten years, that the workers of this country could attain tlieir 
object in securing better conditions by voluntary efforts through 
their trade organisations. But the dispute which occurred in my 
own trade ten years ago for a reduction of the hours of labour had 
convinced me that the leaders of the advanced movement who 
believed in political action were right and I was wrong. I give 
way to no man in my desire to see Labour better represented in 
the House of Commons than it was to-day.” 

Hie conference then proceeded to deliberate upon the resolu-j 
tions drawn up by the committee. The debate that ensued; 
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disclosed three man tines of thought 1 Hie first desired to 
include among the working class candidatures all those "ho 
are sympathetic with the aims and demands of the Labour 
movement / |the «econd that the labour candidates should be 
restricted to those belonging to the organisations represented on 
the committee , the third that they should be restricted to 
social democrats who advocated class warfare and the collective 
ownership of the means of production. The first aimed at a 
rapprochement between the committee and the Radicals the 
second desired a strict Labour policy , the third was in favour 
of the identification of the committee with the Social Democratic 
Federation John Bums supported the first view and expressed 
the opinion — 

I am getting tired of working class boots working class 
trains worbng class houses and working class margarine- I 
believe the time has arrived in the history of the Labour and 
social movement when we should not be prisoners to class prejudice 
but should consider parties and policies apart from all class 
organisations * 

The advocates of the second trend of thought were George 
Bames Pete Curran, James Sexton and Keir Hardie who for 
the most part aimed at an independent Labour party and a 
harmonious co-operation between trade unionists and socialists. 
Harry Quelch and Janies Macdonald supported the third line 
of policy 

The views of the second current of opinion corresponded oa 
the whole to the feelings and wishes of the conference and they 
were adopted by large majorities The conference elected a 
i Labour Representation Committee (L.R C.) consisting of seven 
trade unionists two members of the I LP two members o' 
the S DT and one of the Fabian Society James Ramsay 
MacDonald a member of the IX.P was elected secretary, 
and immediately set to work to enlist the sympathies of die 
trade unions for the L.R.C \et in 1900 only 375 931 dads 
unionists and socialists affiliated among them being * 3 000 
members of the ILP 9000 ol the SDF and S61 of the 
Fabian Society 
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The admission to the membership of the L.R.C. 1 was, at that 
time, not open to individuals, but to Labour and socialist organi- 
sations ; the unit of membership was not the individual, but the 
trade union or socialist society. As a rule it was effected in the 
following manner : — Some of the members of a union or a trades 
council or a socialist group proposed that the organisation should 
join the Labour Party. A general vote was taken and the decision 
lay with the majority. The case, therefore, easily arose that 
powerful minorities of trade unionists who were either Liberals 
or Conservatives and therefore not in agreement with the essen- 
tials of the Labour Party w'ere nevertheless reckoned as its 
members. The method, which is in use for purely trade unionist 
purposes, was made applicable to politics. In exclusively trade 
unionist questions, for instance, in strikes, a decision is rarefy 
unanimous, and yet the decision to quit work has to be obeyed 
by all ; the minority has to subordinate its wishes to those of the 
majority. In the same manner, a decision to vote Labour 
against Liberals and Conservatives was to be binding on all. 
The difficulty, however, was that, whilst a strike forms an integral 
part of trade unionist action, the political vote was for a long 
time a matter of party. The, conversion of trade unions to 
a national Labour Party in opposition to all other parties w T as 
bound to give rise to difficulties. In the course of our narrative 
we shall see what were the problems and conflicts which resulted 
from the new phase of the British Labour movement. But in 
the first few years they were scarcely noticeable, and the L.R.C. 
was able to obtain a surprising measure of success without being 
involved in internecine struggles. 

4, — GROWTH OF THE L.R.C. 

: In September, 1900, Parliament was dissolved and in October 
.the general election took place. The L.R.C., though young and 
; hardly prepared for an election campaign, sent fifteen candidates 
into the field, of whom two only were successful — Richard Bell 

f r From 1906 onwards the L.R.C. assumed the name of Labour 
"{Party, but the latter term was also used, though not officially, from 
.the time it was formed. ! 
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Wales. To the end of 1905 the Labour group in Parliament 
consisted, of four members, Richard Bell having returned to the 
Liberal camp. Indeed, Bell had never felt quite at home as 
secretary of his union, or as member of the I.L.P. and the 
L.R.C. When paying the above-mentioned damages and costs 
to the Taff Vale directors at a special dinner which he arranged 
for them, he ate humble pie by delivering a very contrite speech 
and winding it up by expressing his best wishes for them. In 
the same year (1903) a bye-election took place at Norwich, with 
George H. Roberts as I.L.P. candidate. Roberts was then a 
fiery socialist and internationalist. Many of the Labour leaders, 
notably David J. Shackleton and- Arthur Henderson, fresh from 
the field of glory, supported him, while Richard Bell sent his 
best wishes to the Liberal candidate and urged the electors to 
vote " yellow." The disloyal action of Bell created a ferment in 
the movement and led finally to the great discussion on the 
question of independence, which, as we shall see in one of the 
next chapters, was subsequently settled at the Newcastle L.R.C. 
conference in the. same year. 

During all those years the Conservative Government made no 
'‘serious attempt to amend trade union law or to arrive at any 
compromise with the working men. Their whole attention was 
concentrated on the tariff reform movement, which Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, set on foot in May, 1903, 
and which resulted in a crisis in the Conservative Party. The 
L.R.C. received scant notice from the press and the public, 
though the election of William Crooks caused the Daily Telegraph 
to remark that a new Chartist movement was in the course of 
formation. This shrewd remark was not followed up. Tariff 
reform and the growing tension of Anglo-German relations 
soon diverted the thoughts of politicians and publicists from 
Labour problems, c- No wonder, then, that the results of the 
elections in January, 1906, struck them as a bolt from the blue. 

In December, 1905, the Conservative Government resigned and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who had led his party from 
{defeat to victory, formed a Liberal Cabinet, in which John 
‘Burns was appointed President of the Local Government Board. 
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The general election took place m January tgo6 The L.R C., 
scatcely six years old had a membership ol 900 000 and sent 
fifty candidates into the electoral campaign twenty nine of 
whom were successful The total sole cast for all the parties 
m the fifty constituencies amounted to 860 000 of which 323 200 
were given to Labour The Miners Tederation represented 
in Parliament by fourteen members of their own was the only 
one of the larger trade unions which remained outside the L.R C. 
At that time the representatives of the miners belonged to the 
Liberal Party 

The Labour successes formed the sensation of the year News- 
papers and clubs drawing rooms and country houses forgetting 
for a time the crushing defeat of Toryism and tariff reform 
discussed hardly anything else but the political upnse of the 
working classes The spirit of the nation was stirred to its 
depths and the remarkable thing was that the speakers and 
writers occupied themselves less with Labour than with socialism 
although the L.R C was not socialist A whole literature 
dealing with the history and essence of socialism came into 
existence with lightning rapidity the socialist weeklies Juslue 
Labour Leader Clarion Forward etc gatned a large circulation 
everybody seemed to be anxious to get some knowledge of the 
new power which had so unexpectedly made its appearance 
The nation grasped somehow the truth that an independent 
Labour Party meant a reorganisation of society on socialist 
lines 

The L.R.C. henceforth officially known as the Labour Party 
(L P ) held its sixth annual conference m the middle of February 
1906 m London Its deliberations were exceedingly cordial 
Socialists like Keir Hardie and Pete Curran trade union leaders 
like Shackleton and Henderson regarded each other as comrades 
in a spirit of candour and cheerfulness The conference cele- 
brated the reconciliation of Labour and Socialism. The scenes 
of enthusiasm occurring during the conference and the declare 
tions of solidarity of all the Labour forces vividly recalled the 
best moments of Chartism The mass demonstration which 
was held at the Queens Hall on the evening of February 16 
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1906, in honour of the conference delegates, left an indelible 
impression on all who took part in it. At last the effects of the 
past defeats of Labour seemed to have vanished for ever ! 

The first-fruits of tire victory of the Labour Party was the 
reversal of the Taff Pale decision. The Party imposed upon the 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet a Trade Disputes Bill, which 
secured to the organised workers the right of picketing and 
freedom from collective responsibility. In the House of Lords 
a current of opinion was manifested in opposition to the Bill, 
the great majority of the peers sharing the opinion of many 
lawyers and judges that this measure raised the trade unions to 
a privileged position before the law of the land. But Lord Lans- 
downe, appreciating the revolutionary effect of the Taff Vale 
decision on the working classes, considered that the Trade 
Disputes Bill was not a favourable battleground for the Conserva- 
tives, and therefore advised them to execute a strategic retreat. 
The Bill was passed. 

f The signal victory of the small Labour group over the strongest 
\ Liberal Government and the House of Lords, as well as over 
'capitalists and lawyers, raised the hopes of the working classes 
and the socialists to a higher degree than ever before. Alto- 
gether the year 1906 was one of the most remarkable in the 
annals of British democracy and Labour. There was nothing 
like it since 1831-2 ; moreover, as far as Labour was concerned, 
the counter-currents and disappointments were somewhat 
longer in coming than in 1832. In July, 1907, two sensational 
by-elections took place. At Jarrow, Pete Curran, the socialist 
and Labour candidate, carried the constituency in a four-cornered 
or "square" fight; in the Colne Valley, Victor Grayson, a 
young, inexperienced socialist, curiously recalling the type of 
the young Chartist agitators of 1840, was successful on a purely 
socialist programme. On the other hand, the parliamentary 
session of 1907 proved barren of social legislation, and gave rise 
to much dissatisfaction among the working classes. Disillusion- 
ment was gradually setting in, and it was intensified by the 
defeat of the Society of Railway Servants. After long and 
i-'r.nrious preparations the railwaymen were determined to give 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


X. — LABOUR POLITICS AND SOCIALISM 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century the organised workers 
were overwhelmingly Liberal, though as trade unionists they were 
nominally neutral. They supported, from their funds, parlia- 
mentary representatives, as a rale Liberal Labour members ; and 
they defrayed the expenses of the Trade Union Congress, which 
has always had a good deal to do with politics. In fact, the 
political neutrality of the trade unions was the result of the 
absence of any strong and definite opposition to Liberalism, the 
Conservative minorities of the trade unions forming a negligible 
quantity. With the exception of one or two Conservative trade 
union leaders, the officials of the Labour organisations belonged to 
the Liberal Party. 

With the affiliation of an increasing number of trade unions to 
the L.R.C. or Labour Party, an examination into the principles 
on which political parties are based became inevitable. For, il 
the L.R.C. was Liberal, there was no need for it. Seeing, how- 
ever, that it existed and flourished, it must needs have adopted 
principles different from those of Liberalism. What were they ? 
These examinations, questions and discussions were taken in 
hand as soon as the L.R.C. came into being. They were carried 
on mainly by the members of the I.L.P. and the S.D.F. 

The members of the S.D.F. advocated the prompt .and im- 
mediate transformation of the L.R.C. into a social democratic 
party, and attempted to force upon it the recognition of the 
ultimate aim of socialism, with its method of class warfare- 
Even if this resulted in a split, nothing would be lost. What 
could a Labour Party accomplish without an ultimate aim ? 

327 
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Nothing On the other hand much could be accomplished by a 
smalt social democratic party possessing a definite programme. 
At the conference at which the L R C was formed (1900} 
James Macdonald the delegate of the S D T moved — 

That the representatives of the working class movement m 
the House of Commons shall form there a distinct part} 
based upon a recognition of the class war and hav mg for it 3 
ultimate object the socialisation©! the means of production distn 
bubon and exchange. The part} shall formulate its own policy 
for promoting practical legislative measure* in the interests of 
labour and shall be prepared to co-operate with any part} that 
will support such measures or will assist in opposing measures of 
an opposite character 

A similar resolubon was submitted a year later (1901) by 
Harry Quelch editor of Justice All the delegates of the 
trade unions and the I L P spoke against binding the L.R.C. 
candidates to socialism On the other hand the conference 
adopted the resolution mored by Keir Hardie — 

That this conference is in favour of establishing a distinct 
Labour Group in Parliament who shall have their own Whip* 
and agree upon their policy wh ch must embrace a readiness to 
co-operate with any party which for the time being may be 
engaged in promoting legislabon in the direct interest of labour 
and be equally ready to associate themselves with any party w 
opposing measures having an opposite tendency 
This resolution outlined the policy of the party in Parliament 
It aimed at the formation in the House of Commons of a Labour 
Party having its own policy its own Whips and acting in all that 
concerned the welfare of the workers in a manner free and un 
hampered by entanglements with other parties Each of the 
affiliated organisations would be left free to select its own candi 
dates without let or hindrance the one condition being that 
when returned to Parliament the candidate should agree to form 
one of the Labour Group there and act In harmony with ft* 
deacons In this way they would avoid the scandal which fn 
the past had pained earnest men on both sides 0! seeing trade 
unionists opposing socialists and rf« t cm 
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As to the economic principles of the new party, the conference 
adopted the resolution which James Sexton, the delegate of the 
Liverpool dock labourers, moved on behalf of his union : — — 

" That this conference declares that in view of the combinations 
of capital and the federations of employers it is necessary for 
the trade unions of the country to use their political power 
to defend their existence and secure their demands, and while 
it deprecates the introduction of mere party politics into 
the trade union movement, it urges upon trade unionists 
the necessity of combining on an independent platform for 
the following purposes : (x) The defence of the legal rights of 
combination. (2) The passing of such laws as will put an end 
to a system under which the producer of wealth has to bear 
an enormous burden in the shape of rents and profits which go to " 
maintain large classes of non-producers." 

The resolutions of Keir Hardie and James Sexton respectively 
contain essentially the same demands and principles as the 
resolutions of James Macdonald and Harry Quelch, but the 
former are free from dogmatic formulae and were therefore more 
acceptable to the trade union delegates. Nevertheless, the 
S.D.F., at its annual conference in 1901, decided to withdraw from 
the L.R.C. A resolution to that effect was adopted by fifty-four to 
fourteen votes. The withdrawal of the S.D.F. delegation from the 
L.R.C. had two unfavourable effects. In the first place it gave 
rise to hostile recriminations between the organs of the S.D.F. 
and the I.L.P., and widened the gulf between the two socialist 
bodies whose co-operation was necessary for the success of 
socialism in Great Britian. Secondly, the two vacant places on 
the L.R.C. were filled by Liberal Labour trade unionists. The 
socialist influence was weakened and frittered away at a moment 
when the affiliation of trade unions to the L.R.C. was proceeding 
at a great rate — in 1902-3 the membership rose from 455,450 to 
847,315. The new movement was filled with masses of recruits 
who needed training in independent Labour politics and social 
reform, while the S.D.F. members who could have undertaken 
that training made strenuous efforts not to let their doctrines pass 
into the hands of the heathen. The relatively small number of 
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socialists on the L.R.C were faced with the task of protecting the 
new organisation from being swamped with Liberal Labourism 
We shall see presently how they attempted to solve the problem 
In the meantime we may observe that although the S D F as a 
body was no longer m a position to send delegates to the con 
fereccis in an official capacity several of its members attended 
them annually as delegate of trade unions affiliated to the LR.C- 
Their exertions however suffered from the suspicion that they 
v\ ere attempting to smuggle in the ideas of an organisation which 
was not in sympathy with the L.ILC. They moved social 
democratic resolutions at the annual conferences of the L.K-C. 
which when taken sertaiim were rejected as the annual con- 
ferences were not inclined to pledge their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives to socialism On the other hand the social democratic 
resolutions were adopted when they were meant merely as an 
invitation to socialists to act xn concert with the British Labour 
movement Both cases occurred at the eighth annual conference 

(tpoS) held at Hull. On the discussion of the amendments to the 

constitution of the Labour Party William Atkinson the delegate 
of the paper stainers and a member of the S D F , moved that 
it was the aim of the Labour Party — 

To organise and maintain a Parliamentary Party with ttf 
own Whips whose ultimate object shall be the obtaining for the 
workers the foil results of their labour by the overthrow of the 
present competitive system of capitalism and the institution of a 
system of public ownership and control of all the means of life 

In support of this amendment he declared that no labour 
Party worth the name ought to be satisfied with a mere wage 
system. It was no use to hide the fact that most of than were 
already persuaded that the socialist position was the right 
position. 

He thought that if the Labour Party desired to maintain an 
onward march and make that march quickly, it was more likely 
to accomplish it by declaring to landlords and capitalists that it 
was not afraid of its convictions and that it intended to realise 
them at an early date. 

Atkinson was supported bv R Davis delegate of the societ) of 
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ironfounders, then by V. Grayson, at that time member of 
Parliament, finalty by Harry Quelch, the social democratic 
leader, who attended the conference as a delegate of the London 
Trades Council, and by J. Gribble (Boot and Shoe Operatives’ 
Union). The amendment was opposed by J. Bruce Glasier, 
delegate of the I.L.P., who wished to draw the attention of the 
conference to the important fact that the resolution did not 
simply consist in a declaration in favour of socialism, but it 
actually meant that if it was passed every trade unionist 
would be excluded from the party if he was not prepared to 
declare in favour of socialism. On behalf of the I.L.P. he 
declared that it had no wish to impose socialism on those who 
were not prepared to accept it ; he and his fellow delegates from 
the I.L.P. wished to say that they rejoiced to work with the 
trade unionists, as owing to that alliance the Labour Party had 
been so successful in Parliament. Glasier was followed by 
J. R. Clynes, M.P. (Oldham Trades Council), one of the most per- 
suasive speakers of Labour, who declared that he believed in the 
public ownership and control of all the material things needed for 
the maintenance of life. But so far as they took part in politics 
they ought to be careful not to sharpen the weapons of the enemy. 
He believed that if they forced this declaration of objects upon 
the organised million represented in the party the effect would be 
harmful. The party subsisted at present on an alliance. The 
conditions of the alliance ought to be respected. The success of 
the alliance ought not to be ignored. He was more in favour of 
preaching to make converts to socialism in the country than of 
seeking in the conference to fasten the socialist label upon the large 
mass of organised workers who were not socialists at all. They 
were not out, as a matter of fact, for ultimate objects ; they were 
out for Old Age pensions ; they were out for immediate industrial 
legislation ; they were out for some kind of effective and help- 
ful legislation on the subject of unemployment ; and at the same 
time they were out in the country preaching ideals to the people. 

A. H. Gill, M.P., said that as one of the old type of trade 
unionists he wished to oppose the amendment. It was because he 
was anxious to maintain the alliance as it at present existed that 
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he opposed the amendment They wanted to get something done 
at the present time and they could not afford to wait to realise 
the whole of the programme that the extreme men or advanced 
men \i ere going m for Trade unionists were not all socialists j et 
and until they became all socialists they would not be prepared to 
pay their levies for the purpose o! supporting a socialist party 
There was no difficulty at the present time in the House of 
Commons in the two wings of the party working together He 
thought for the next twentj years those two sections could work 
hand in hand and they could have useful work done. If it had not 
been for the alliance between the trade unionists and the Socialists 
in the House of Commons they would not have had a Trades 
Disputes Act passed , they would not ba\ e had the Compensation 
Act passed in the way it was. Instead of trying to find points of 
difference the policy should be to find points of agreement, and 
there were many points about which they were all agreed al 
though some were not prepared to go the whole hog He ventured 
to say that if the amendment were earned the trade unions would 
be forced out of the party and thus wreck it 
Pete Curran M P (gasworkers), said that nine 3 ears ago the 
socialist trade unionist and what might be called the old timer 
trade unionist joined hands in an open and honourable alliance 
in accordance with the resolution passed at the Plymouth Trade 
Union Congress Tbej joined hands for political purposes on 
strictly independent lines and at that time the S D F came in 
But then the j oungerand more turbulent spirits the men who did 
aH the shouting and little work forced the Federation out of the 
alliance, and now members of the Federation attended the 
Labour Party conferences representing other organisations. 
It was grieving to those who left the party to find that it w» 
successful even in their absence In the House of Commons 
Mr Gill and the other men who represented the more mode ate 
side of the trade union movement on all questions since he had 
been there had been as loyal and as independent as any socialist 
could be The carrying of the amendment would do more to 
help the London Daily Express and Daily Mat l in disrupting 
the movement than anj thing else that could be done. They had 
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the trade unionists to-day working under conditions that they 
refused to work under twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years ago. 
They were willing to admit that at that time they did not see the 
wisdom of independent political action, and what had brought 
them to see it was the force of circumstances, legal tyranny, and 
the educational propaganda of the socialists in the trade union 
movement. They wanted to work with them openly and honour- 
ably, and he believed that with the process of evolution they 
would come right along as far as desired, but they should not be 
driven nor forced. 

The amendment was then put up and the vote was as follows : — 
for the amendment 91,000, against 951,000. * 

The same conference, however, carried, two days later, a 
socialist resolution, because it was understood that it was 
proposed for the purpose of eliciting an expression of opinion. 
J. J. Stephenson (Engineers) moved : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Conference the time has arrived 
when the Labour Party should have as a definite object the 
socialisation of the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change, to be controlled by a democratic State in the interest of 
the entire community ; and the complete emancipation of Labour 
from the domination of capitalism and landlordism, with the 
establishment of social and economic equality between the 
sexes.” 

He said he was going, to attempt to speak to this resolution 
from the experience of a trade unionist. The organisation 
responsible for the motion came into existence fifty-six years ago 
to protect the interests of those under its jurisdiction. But had 
their aspirations been realised ? We had unemployed to-day 
in the engineering community and we had a standard of living 
far short of that which our forefathers desired. He wanted to 
say that it was not the purpose of the Engineers' Society to drive 
away any members in the coalition which formed the party. 
When they had carried our remedial legislation as far as it was 
possible they would still be confronted by inequalities that could 
only be removed by the commonwealth having charge of all the 
forces of the commonwealth and owning them. Consider the 
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condescending to tell them that the possibility was that they 
(the press) might see their way to help He made bold to say 
that the time had arrived when the working class movement 
could stand politically upon its own legs , that there were enough 
people represented at this conference to form a movement — not 
necessarily antagonistic to other parties, bat outside and inde- 
pendent — to formulate their own policy and carry it into the 
Haase of Commons and try to obtain there for it due support. 
He said that if this line were not adopted the morement had no 
mission Why did they call it into existence if they could find 
redemption through either part) ? But most men at this con- 
ference were convinced in their heart of hearts that no political 
party in the State to-day outside their movement would grapple 
with those deep-rooted evils which we desired to see eradicated. 
It was because they were convinced ol this that they were there 
to strengthen and solidify their movement Calling upon the 
responsible officials of affiliated organisations to abstain from 
identifying themselves with other parties was only the necessary 
and logical sequence of the meeting there that afternoon, if they 
were going to have a movement, solid, acting together in and out 
of the House of Commons The) were only weakening themselves 
if they strengthened other parties. He wanted to say that they 
had Ieaaons in history wh> they should act on the lines suggested. 
Over hall a century ago the old Chartist movement originated 
among the hills of Durham Yet the Chartist movement became 
weak enough to be absorbed in one of the political parties and 
so became useless. The Labour Electoral Association existed 
in this country and had within its ranks some of the best trade 
unionists that could be found, and many of them were present 
It attached itself to the tail end of one of the parties, and was 
to-day extinct Let them take a lesson and let them strengthen 
their constitution in a way that would not tie down the trade 
unionist to socialism nor the socialist to trade unionism but 
both to Labour By so doing they would keep the best men ffl 
the ranks, and be able to accomphsh those valuable reforms 
that they aspired to accomplish at the earliest possible moment 
John Hodge 5 LP {Steel Smelters), seconded the resolution- 
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Labourism, and let them give the rank and file a straight and 
'“honest lead, and if that were done the rank and file would 
support them 

Hardie s speech, in. .wh ich the t er m " Labourism * * was coined 
was followed by speeches from Ben TUIett and Curran, who 
clinched the argument for independence The resolution was 
then put and earned by a card vote of 659 000 to 154 000 It 
was embodied in the constitution of the L.R.C. and formed the 
so-called 1 pledge ’ of the Labour Members of Parliament to 
abide by the decisions of the Party The revised constitution, 
or the “ Newcastle Programme " of the Labour Party, ran as 
follows — 

l 

The Labour Representation Committee is a federation of 
trade unions trades councils, the Independent Labour Party, 
and the Fabian Society Co-operative societies are also eligible 
for membership 

II —OBJECT 

To secure, by united action the election to Parliament of 
candidates promoted, in the first instance, by an affiliated 
society or societies m the constituency, who undertake to form 
or join a distinct group in Parliament, with its own Whips and 
its own policy on Labour questions, to abstain strictly from 
identifying themselves with or promoting the interests of any 
section of the Liberal or Conservative parties, and not to 
oppose any other candidate recognised by this Committee 
All such candidates shall pledge themsehes to accept this 
constitution, to abide by the decisions of the group In carrying 
out the aims of this constitution or resign, and to appear before 
their constituencies under the title of Labour candidates only 

m — THE EXECUTIVE 

The Executive shall consist of thirteen members rune repre- 
senting the trade unions one the trades councils, one the Fabian 
Society, and two the Independent Labour Party The members 
shall be elected by thtir respective organisations at the Annual 
Conference. * 
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Finally, m addition to those disturbing factors, the action of 
W V Osborne v the Amalgamated Society o{ Railway Servants 
threatened the financial resources of the party and for a time 
ail but paralysed its activities 

3— THE OSBORNE DECISION 

The penal laws actions and law court decisions against 
organised working men up to 1906 had for their arm either the 
destruction of the trade unions or the restraining of their 
' activities and methods It was the economic combination and 
f procedure of the wage earners which were regarded as illegal 
The Trade Disputes Act, 1906 dosed the penod of trade union 
disabilities and rendered the collective economic action of the 
working classes perfectly legaL At the very moment of their 
decisive victory the trade unions were confronted with a new 
legal problem The nsc of the Labour Party meant the con 

( version of the economic organisations of Labour into a vast 
political confederation The economic class had grown into a 
political class— economics as its basis politics as its super 
structure The Trade Union Acts 1871 1875 1876 and 1906 
had undoubtedly economic objects in view and only these were 
legalised The entrance of the unions as such into politics 
produced a senes of new facts for which no legal regulations 
existed. The British Labour Party was not at that time an 
organised collection of individuals having similar political views 
but a confederation of trade societies which by virtue of a major 
lty vote were supposed to act politically tn concert The party 
according to its constitution pursued an independent Labour 
policy with the view of acquiring political power or obtaining 
a majority in Parliament over the Liberals and Conservatives 
The manner in which affiliation took place necessarily left a 
number of Liberal and Conservative minorities which were none 
the less pledged to make financial contributions towards the up- 
keep of a party which is opposed both to the Liberals and Con 
servatives Hence the opposition of liberal working men to the 
compulsory levies and to the use of trade union funds for political 
purposes They argued somewhat in the following manner 
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in their rules in order that the trade unionists should be made 
acquainted with the political purposes of their organisations. 
The matter was then thought to have been finally settled. 

In 1908 the whole question was brought op again by a Liberal 
railway servant W V Osborne (Walthamstow) and taken to the 
law courts In his plea he stated that compulsory levies by 
trade unions for political purposes were ultra tires In the first 
instance Justice Neville dismissed the application. The case was 
earned to the higher courts and the Master of the Rolls and 
finally the Law Lards delivered judgment to the effect that a 
trade union as defined by the Trade Union Acts acted ultra nrn 
in raising compulsory levies for political purposes. One of the 
judges also pointed out that the pledge was unconstitutional. 

At one stroke the financial resources of the Labour Party ot 
j of the political action of the trade unions appeared to have been 
| cut off It was even doubtful whether it was legal for trade 
unions to finance municipal elections or to defray the expenses 
of the Trade Union Congress or of their deputations to the 
various Secretaries of State The Liberal and Conservative 
minorities were not slow m taking advantage of the new legal 
situation They applied to the law courts for injunction* 
against the levying of political contributions and as a rule, 
obtained them The party suffered financially m X909 and 19 10 
— at a tune of gieat national excitement which was caused by the 
Lloyd George Budget and the constitutional ensis when 
two general elections took place within twelve months It must 
however be remarked that the Osborne judgment raised com- 
paratively little indignation in the ranks of Labour It came at a 
moment of political disillusionment among the most active d* - 
meats of the organised workers who were fast turning to economic 
action and even to a modified syndicalism while the revolution 
ary socialists thought the Osborne judgment to be favourable to 
th«r cause since it might induce the party to shed Labourism 
and make the adherence to socialist principles the test of member- 
ship Still there remained a good many trade unionists 415 
socialists among them being the Parliamentary Labour Party 
who sincerely desired a reversal of the Osborne judgment and the 
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re-organisation taxation, and social reform legislation filled the 
minds of the nation. Behind all constitutional, legislative, and 
popular questions stood every* here the economic factor and the 
ethical problem 

British industrial life has since t88o been undergoing profound 
changes. Under the pressure of the German and American 
adiancs the leaders of British industry, trade, shipping, ard 
commerce haic gradual! j adopted new methods H organisation, 
which are aiming at the regulation of competition by mutual 
agreements and combines for the purpose of securing economies 
in production, distribution, and exchange, as well as of gain 
tng greater control of labour 1 Administrative centralisation, 
scientific management, constant improvement of machinery have 
cheapened production and gradually enabled British industry 
to face foreign competition . The new methods of production 
and distribution could not fad. however, to press upon the 
working and lower middle clashes. Since the beginning of the 
new century Bntt=h Labou- has been raising its voice against the 
speeding up methods, and the lower middle classes hat e been 
living in dread of losing their independence. Indeed, since iB$o 
and in a more pronounced degree since 1900 a new factory system 
has arisen which bears the same relation to the factory system of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century as mteasive cultivation 
to extensive agriculture or better still, as the modem armies 
to the old ones The constantly growing mechanisation o! the 
processes of production and locomotion, as well as the enormous 
development of land and sea traffic, brought a host of unskilled 
workmen unused to the discipline of old trade unionism, into 
close proximity to skilled labour or gave them an equal status 
with it The traditional gulf between the two categories of labour 
was gradually bridged The skilled workers felt their privileged 
and protected position seriously threatened and many of them 
began to learn the lesson of the solidarity of Labour — namely, 
that the interests of the wage earners, as a whole, no matter 
what their special crafts or trades or professions might be, 

* U S Industrial Commission Rtpori VbL XV JTXI p *5 
quoted in Carter Tendency ^trari Industrial Combination, f? 
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tariff teform movement, initiated by the former tn May, I 9 ° 3 ' 
not only stimulated economic thought but brought the condition 
of England question before the nation. In working class 
meetings the tanfl reform leaders spoke of the problem of un 
employment, of loss of wages, and of the relatn ely bad condition 
of Labour The most fundamental aspects of manufacture and 
agriculture were discussed and investigated Indeed, not since 
the Anti-Com Law agitation m the forties of the last century 
did the working classes receive so thorough an economic educa- 
tion as dunng the tanfl reform controversy The reply to the 
tan 8 reform movement was a Liberal campaign against land 
fordism, mining royalties, and the House of lairds After the 
general election of 190C, Liberal speakers continued to press social 
economic questions to the front. Dismayed by the rapid growth 
of the Labour Party and still believing in the penl of tanff 
reform, Lloyd George came forward as the chief defender of 
Liberalism against both the tanff reformers and the socialists. 
Speaking on October ri, 1906, at Cardiff, he declared — 

‘ You must remember that up to the present there has been 
no real effort to counteract the socialist mission amongst the 
workmen When that effort is made you may depend it wd 
find it adherents even amongst working men Common 
sense bids Liberals and Labour to get along together as far a? 
w can to-day, and not to block the road of progress by standing 
on it m groups to quarrel about the stage we hope to reach the 
day after tomorrow We want the assistance of Labour to 
give direction to the policy of liberalism and to giv c nerv. and 
boldness to its altark If the able men who now think that they 
are best serving the cause of progress by trying to shatter Libera! 
ism were to devote their energies and their talents to guide and to 
strengthen and to embolden Liberalism, they would render higher 
and more enduring service to progress But I has e one word for 
Liberals. I can tell them what will make this independent Labour 
Party movement a great and sweeping force m this country H 
at the end of an average term of office it were found that a Liberal 
Parliament had done nothing to cope seriously with the social 
condition of the people, to remove the national degradation of 
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since tgo 7 and which resulted to a considerable reduction of tht 
real wages As far back as 1909, the Labour Party Executive 
in their Report to the Ninth Annual Conference at Portsmouth y 
drew the attention of the delegates to those facts three >ean 
later the Fifteenth Abstract 0/ Labour Statistics of the U K 
(London 1912, Cd 6228) showed that in the years 1900-igtr 
in the five principal trades (building, mining, engineering, 
textiles agriculture) the increase of wages amounted to 0 3Z 
per cent , the wholesale pnees of foodstoSs rose by 11 6 per cent , 
and London retail pnccs by 93 per cent , and in 1913 
Board of Trade Report on Wages confirmed the painful dis- 
crepancy between wages and prices, and thus supplied official 
material for the revolutionary agitation 1 ^The electoral victories 
hnd the usual trade union methods, it appeared resulted in an 
economic defeat Revolutionary writers and speakers did not 
fad to point the moral and draw the lesson against parliamentary 
action and old trade union leadership The light of State 
socialism began to pale before the nse of syndicalism, gadd 
socialism, and direct action ) 

The Great War accelerated or matured all those tendencies 
and movements The dilution of labour, the employment of 
masses of unskilled and woman workers m skilled trades, the 
rapid increase of automatic machinery, and the latitude accorded 
to the manufacturer to draw tighter the net of scientific manage- 
ment, formed a demonstration ad hemunem that the privileged 
position of the upper strata of Labour has vanished. Women s 
work penetrated, with surprising success, even into the closely 
guarded domain of the engineering industry i *' In particular 
the Bristol exhibition was remarkable for the many hundreds of 
specimens of work wholly or mainly done by women Apart 
from the still larger range covered b 7 the photographs, fourteen 
separate groups of samples were shown, dealing respectively 
with aircraft engines, motor-car engines, magnetos and other 
accessories of internal combustion engines, locomotives and 
stationary engines, guns and gun components small arms, gauges 
1 C/ S G Hobson, Guild Principles m War and Ptate, London 
{Beh * Sous] 198, pp 17-18 
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2 —EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES 

Meanwhile the education of the upper strata of the working 
classes grew apace Elementary education continuation schools 
debating societies cheap repnnts of some of the best books 
soc ial i s t propaganda the classes conducted by the Workers 
Educational Association which was founded in 1903 and to 
which lojt trade unions trade union branches and trades 
councils and 384 co-operative societies and committees are 
now affiliated and Ruskm College at Oxford have produced 
a young generation of working men responsive to the mental 
currents of the time Great Britain possesses now what it 
never possessed — Labour intellectuals with a healthy desire for 
the study of eco omics social history and science In the 
230 University Tutorial Classes organised by the Workers 
Educational Association there are now some 4 000 students 
engaged m courses of study lasting for not less than three 
years and in the shorter classes which it has established 
several thousand more Ruskm College founded by two 
Americans in 1899 has been preparing annually from thirty to 
forty of the ablest engineers miners railwaymen and textile 
workers for further studies and self-education by imparting 
to them the elements of political economy evolution logic 
industrial history and sociology Students of Ruskm College 
were among the first Labour intellectuals who responded to the 
synd call'd, teachings which originated in America (Industrial 
Workers of the World or I WW) and in France {Confidlratian 
GtntraU d 1 Tram I or C G T ) As fax back as May 19 °S when 
I called at the College to prepare a report on this institution for the 
Berlin Vo marts I noticed a certain dissatisfaction among some 
students with the economic teaching of the College professors 
» The students desired to be taught economics from Marx s Capital 
particularly the labour theory of value instead of the Jevonian 
theory of marginal utility After the election of 1906 with the 
sudden surging up of social economic problems the dissatisfac 
tion npened into a conflict The dissatisfied students formed a 
separate organisation called the Plebs League and finally seceded 
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Peaty The statistics showing the growth of the national 
income and its very unequal distribution could not fad to intensify 
the dissatisfaction which sprang from the general tendencies of 
the economic and political del elopments mentioned above. The 
statistical tables had come very opportunely to throw the dry 
light of {acts and figures on a situation full of ferment and 
excitement They were used by socialists and Labour speakers 
all over the country m a similar manner as Colquhoun s sratis ucal 
tjble was used in the tune of the incubation and nseof Chartism- 1 


3 — SEYOUmONARY TRADE XJVIONTSM DIRECT ACTION 
The syndicalist xnoiement or revolutionary trade unionism is 
differentiated from State socialism or collectivism by the emphasis 
it places (a) on the economic factor as the primary formative 
agent of social arrangements and social ethics (b) on the econo- 
mic antagonism between Capital and Labour (c) on the direct 
action and struggle ot the working class for its emancipation 
from the wage basis of livelihood and for the control of the 
means of production by Labour itself (d) on the trade union ard 
not on the electoral district as the focus of Labour power Syn- 
dicalism therefore is averse from concilia lion boards and 
industrial agreements between employers and employees it 
recognises no social peace or even truce as long as the wage 
basis prevails it is opposed to Parliamentary politics being 
made an integral and important part of the Labour movement 
it scorns social reform by Liberal or Conservative or Labour 
legislation it refuses to believe in the efficacy of a Labour poticy 
acting through Parliamentary representatives and Labour 
officials The syudicalis movement is pre-eminently revola 
jtionary the socialist movement is largely reformist. The 
former puts itself deliberately outside the present system of 
|ociety in order the better to get hold of it and to shake it to i« 
1 Cf Tkejl ghway (monthly) WE. A Year Book A Mansbridge 
Ur vtrsity Pictorial Classes Oxford and 0 crSing C/ass Edvcal <?*_ 
i9©S R H Tavrney An Experiment in Democrat c Education 
in the Pol Ucat Quarterly May 1914 (Compare Times January 14 
1914 note on the meeting ol the H stories! Association ) 
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views were since 1903 springing up amongst socialist trade mnoa 
leaders of the Marxist type and led in 1905 to the formation of 
the Industrial Workers of the World (I W W) which declared 
itself to be guided by the following principles 

(1) There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are 
found among millions of working people and the few who make 
up the employing class have all the good things of life (2) the 
working class and the employing class have nothing in common 
(3) between these two classes a struggle most go on until all the 
toilers come together on the political as well as on the industrial 
field and take and hold that which they produce by their labour 
through an economic organisation of the working class without 
affiliation with any political party 
Parliamentary politics were not altogether eliminated but 
were made strictly subservient to the economic action of Labour 
Later on party politics were dropped and the I U W turned 
anti parliamentarian «mce parliamentary action rnvohed Labour 
in compromise with the political parties of the employe's 
class. The leaders of the IWW further argued that the 
economic organisation of Labour into multitudinous trade unions 
was obsolete for the trade union originated in the relatively 
simple and individualist conditions of manufacture whereas at 
the present day manufacture was developing on a vast scale and 
was based on national and internal onal combines The modern 
form of manufacture required not trade unions but industrial 
unions— Labour organisations as vast and combined as cap tahst 
industry itself The miners and all the workpeople employed 
about the mines be they engineers firemen or general labourers 
should form one comprehensive mining onion the transport 
workers one single transportation union instead of be ng split 
up and scattered tn hundreds of local district and trade socaet es, 
with the r multifarious offices officials and consequent waste of 
energy and money leading to inefficiency and failure Concentre 
He held the materialist conception of history the class war *° d 
even the iron law of wages to need as little deience as the routUptea 
tion table. His capacity for work and hu devotion to the cause 
wem him the admiration even ol those who were opposed to huo 
oa the score of hw flint like orthodoxy and his fanatical intolerance. 
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by A R Orage, was transformed Into a centre of educated 
re\ olutionary criticism ; its weekly notes on current political and 
Labour affai re, though often one-sided because written in the 
midst of battle and with the new of provoking thought and con- 
troversy , formed a running commentary on contemporary British 
history But a stiH more ambitious journalistic venture was 
undertaken bj the publication of the Batty Herald (Apnl, 1912 
suspended on account ef the war in September, 1914), which 
from the beginning of 1 ts career formed a platform for allhel erodox 

{ opinions and rebellious minds It was a tbom in the side of die 
Labour Party and a fearless cntic of Liberalism It often 
mistook the mob lor the people and vulgarity for vigour, 
but it atoned for these errors of judgment by a profoundly 
spiritual attitude towards the Labour and socialist problems 
The Unify Herald contained some of the basest epithets in the 
English language but also some of the noblest aspirations of the 
human mind. During the war The Herald appeared as a weekly 
and was one of the best trade union papers . its writers on this 
subject were GDI! Cole and W Mellor At the beginning of 
1919 The Herald reappeared in its old form as a dady. under the 
editorship of George Lansburj 

These movements against the existing social order and against 
Parliamentarism and political democracy were indirectly streng- 
thened by Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton whose literary 
activities bore the same relation to the British ferment as those 
of Bninetiire, Faguet. Maurras, and CWradame to the French 
— J -* ahst philosophy of Sore! and Lagardelie. The j ears from 
0 19x3 witnessed in France a \ entable torrent of invective 
t democracy Nationalists chauvinists, and revolutionary 
ahsts vied with each other to represent democracy as a 
tnu. o! corruption and imbecility, as a confederation of free- 
inasons Jews, Protestants and aliens, whose main purpose 
Was to rum France or to sell her to Germany French democracy 
was on its tnal for life 1 Hilaire Belloc, with his French literary 

' 1 Those who desire to learn something of the French tatidoM* 
crabc literature prior to the war sol] obtain much information *nS# 
Ceorge* Cuy-Graad La Prods it la Dfmoeratit Pans rgtr (Cohn) 
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involved amounted to Szrooo and the aggregate number of 
strike days amounted to 5 514 000 Some of these stokes bore 
a social revolutionary character to which we shall refer in a 
later chapter 

The years 1911 1913 will ever be memorable m the annals of 
British Labour The United Kingdom witnessed for the first 
tune a class war in which all its component parts were involved. 
English Welsh and Scottish miners English railv. aymen and 
Irish transport workers were joining hands across the borders 
and seas Robert Smilhe Tom Mann James Larkm and 
James Connolly all born fighters marshalled and led the new 
forces in battle array Nothing like it had ever happened belore 
neither in comprehensiveness nor in numbers had that Labour 
upheaval any parallel in British social history A comparison 
of this strike moiement with that of the years 1839-42 exhibits 
m an unmistakable manner the enormous advance British 
Labour has made in organising and executive capacity 
The upheaval of 1911-1913 though apparently defeated 
profoundly affected British social and political history The 
Insh transport strike disclosed the misery' of the Dublin pro- 
letariate but also their dour determination and rei olutionary 
fervour The manifestoes of Larkin and Connolly were distin 
guisbed by a high spint d! Labour solidarity and socialist self 
sacrifice They laid the foundation of that remarkable coalition 
between revolutionary Labour and nationalist Sinn Fein as well 
as of the Citizen Army both of whom played their part in 
the Insh Easter tragedy of rgr6 Connolly the author of 
Labour in Irish History fell in the insurrection x 
Another effect likewise pregnant with social revolutionary 
portents was the formation in Apnl 1914 of the Tnple Indus- 
trial Alliance of miners railwaymen and transport workers with 
an aggregate membetsh p of 1 500 000 Moreover Robert 
Smilhe President of the Miners Federation of Great Britain and 
the brain of the Alliance expressed the opinion that while the 
scheme at the moment was not intended to include more than the 
1 Concerning ConoolJy’a views oa Socialism and Labour compare 
S amt B. Webb Wistory 0/ Trade Unionism 1910 pp 655-657 
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express on of the desire of the more intelligent and alert work 
men for the control of production He argues that socialist 
and Labour parties and collectivist schools had been regarding 
the social problem first and foremost as a problem of d stnbo 
tion of the division of the national income A more equii 
able distribution in the interest of Labour being impossible 
uncer the capitalist system of economics the socialists ana 
advanced Labour leaders proposed the transfer of the means of 
production from the private capitalist to the State National 
isatioji of the monopolies was their policy (They looked forward 
to an impartial State controlling and organising industry 
securing for the worker an adequate share in the wealth he 
produces laying charges on industry for the benefit of the weak 
and incapable and in other respects carrying on production 
much as it is earned on now with a State Department in place of 
a lun ted company or combine and a bureaucrat m place of a 
managing director On the other hand syndicalism claimed 
for the worker not merely higher wages but also something which 
« termed control of industry It demanded that men be 
regarded not as atieens and consumers only but pnmanl) as 
producers that their work be recognised as the central fact of 
their lives This tendency manifested itself even u> the older 
trade unions for whilst wages were still the dominant question 
of disputes with emploj ere another set of disputes was coming 
to the front which concerned conditions of labour limitation of 
hours employment of non unionists — questions in short wl i h 
touch the process of production or what had long been regarded 
as the exclusive sphere of the master class T1 is tendency 
towards transform ng the trade union from a wage-bargaining 
into an organic unit of production should be developed and 
brought to maturity From this point of view the trade unions 
represented the germs of the future organisation of industry The 
trade union should do for modem industry w hat the gudd d d 
for the medieval arts and crafts. Coll xtivism would form an 
industrial bureaucracy syndicalism — an industrial democracy 
(Pend ng the consummation of thi supreme end and am 
workers U they desired on improvement of their cond tion 
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bon cl a healthy way of life- The foundation of social life was 
labour Hence it followed that if the conditions that governed 
labour were evil the whole waj of life must needs be evil, and that 
the real emancipation consisted in replacing those conditions by 
a new scheme of labour The conditions that had been governing 
labour formed the wage system or wagety, which was one of the 
species of the genus slavery A struggle for emancipation rnnst 
therefore aim at the abolition of the wage system Instead of 
which the working men frittered array their energies on a struggle 
for higher wages and for the improvement of the wage system 
of labour E\ en the socialists whether as members of the Social 
Democratic Federation or of the Fabian Society or of Independent 
Labour Party had never fought consistently against the wage 
system Some of them even went so far as to deprecate the 
economic action of Labour and to seek salvation in Parliament 
political power should lead to economic power — utterly oblivious 
of the most salient lesson of history that econoniics precede 
politics The grand experiment in Parliamentary Labourism 
had been made in the last ten years In the first flush of satis- 
faction that followed the general election of 1906, and in conse- 
quence of the marked respect paid to the Labour Party at that 
tune a great number of workmen seriously believed that emanci- 
pation was nigh. In the first two sessions of Parliament the 
Labour representatives were treated with exceptional deference , 
in the third session a change manifested itself — the sentiments 
of the House were distinctly hardening against the Labour Party , 
and since igio they had been practically ignored. The Labour 
movement outside Parliament bad become a much more senous 
factor than inside What was the meaning of this transforms 
tion ? 

In the years from 1900 to 1910 or during the first decade of the 
history of the Labour Party, in spite of all so-called social reforms 
and Labour victories on the parliamentary field profit, interest, 
rent, cost of living were rising and real wages were falling and 
even the rate o! the increase of nominal wages fell far short of that 
of profits According to the report of the Board of Hade r 9 T 3 
giving particulars of rents, retail prices, and wages in *9°5 
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for wages Lei the workmen stop spending money on political 
action and on strikes that aimed merely at mitigating the evils 
of capitalism , they should spend it on a great effort to organise 
themselves as completely as possible and to acquire a monopoly 
of labour Trade unionism and manual and mental labour 
should be co-extensive There would then be on one side the 
army of workers in complete possession o f livin g, value-creating 
labour . on the other, the capitalist class possessing~lhe dead 
machinery oi production Such a situation would lead to a 
deadlock and tiPalong and arduous struggle, in which the 
majority, well organised, skilfully led, and completely united, 
would finally be victorious The owners of the dead means o! 
production would yield them up to the State for a compensation 
consisting of a reasonable annuity for two generations. The 
State, as trustee for the whole community, would then I^asejhe 
means of production to appropriate gmlds, about fifteen w 
number, covering the vast majority of manual and brain workers 
They would produce, administer, and exchange their products, 
referring all difficulties and questions to a general committee of 
the federated guilds, elected by the annual congress of the 
guilds. The nuclei of such guilds already existed— the trade 
unions. They needed but to concentrate their energies on (a) 
the organisation of all who work in industrial unions, as a means 
and as nuclei of guild socialism , (b) the abolition of the wage 



Before proceeding further with the elaboration of the theories 
of Guild Socialism it may be useful to define the nature of a 
^National Guild This is “a combination of all the labour of 
every kind, adnunistratu e, executive, and productive, in any 
' particular industry It includes those who work with their 
brains and those who contribute labour pow cr Administrator*, 
chemists, skilled and unskilled labour— everybody who can work 
— all are entitled to membership Numerically considered, the 
trade unions must form the bases of these National Guilds , but 
they, in their turn, must merge into the greater body " 1 
’ S G Hobson. Guild Principle* »» Ifar and Ptttfi 1908, P *6-7 
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economic resource to withdraw its labour ; the State must rely, 
to check unjust demands on its equal \oicc in the decision of 
points of difference, and on the organised opinion of the com 
mumty as a whole " (pp 109-110, 86-7) In case of wsB'tt 
between the two associations, " we must look for our ultimate 
sanction to some body on which oil the citizens in their vane us 
activities are represented " (p 87) This division and co-ope ra- 
tion of powers implies the establishment of two legislatures 
the Guild Congress and Parliament, the former for all matters 
concerning production, including science and technical education, 
the latter for all other matters; there will thus be Guild laws 
and State laws (pp 97-8) 

The process of production, based on complete self-government 
of the Guild and thus freed from pm ate and State oppression, 
will henceforth go on without fnction and will yield abundant 
wealth Social peace mil reign, for, the capitalist class and State 
bureaucracy being abob'hed, there can be no antagonism of 
clashes or accumulation of dissatisfaction And these two facts 
combined will gue the producers freedom at work and at leisure, 
freedom for self -expression m their handiwork, and instead of the 
deadening machine drudgcT} of the w agc-slax e for the capitalist, 
there will be the joyful creation of beauttfuEthings by free 
for the use of the whole community* 

6 —nation msATiou and control or industry 

The first outcome of the «ocial revolutionary ferment has been 
,the demand of organised Labour lor the control of industry 
| combined with nationalisation This demand represents a com- 
^promise between social democracy and syndicalism It is a 
r British product It began to make itself noticeable during th« 
‘last war and has been growing m volume and importance What 

*C/ A R Orase An A Ifhabet of Economic t {T F Bnwm London) 
Cole and Metier Jto Meaning of Natiot xal CmUi. Allen & Unwin 
London , A. J Penty, OU U erWs for Nr w . 7<f CmWs and 
Social Cnsu National Gnidi League Leaflets A Catechism e] 
National Guilds. Id A Short Statement of iU Principle* of »* 
N CX. , Redatt and BSchholer, Tht Meant*; of National Guilds 
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xz 
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popular use. In that year Al fred R ussel V. allace published his 
treatise A ationalistdton of the Land and H M Hyndman re- 
published Spences Newcastle lecture and gave it the title 
Na-sottaltsa ton of the Land although Spence would have de- 
murred to it since he desired to see the communes the owners of 

the land and not the State. Wallace distinctly declared that he 
only desired to see the State as landlord but cot as manager of 
agriculture 1 Hjudman and bis organisations the Democratic 
Federation and the Social Democratic Federation were evidently 
not dear as to the meaning and scope of nationalisation In 
their various programmes published between iSSr and 1885 
nationalisation was used both in the meaning of State ownership 
and management os well as ownership only The S D.F pro- 
gramme used also the term Socialisation meaning however 
control by a Democratic State. Indeed the Social Demo- 
cratic knew no difference between nationalisation and soaalisa 
tion* The clearest definition of nationalisation was given by 
the Fabian Society who declared that socialism means the 
organisation and conduct of the necessary industries of the 
country by the nation as a whole through the most suitable 
public authorities parochial municipal provincial or central 
The Independent Labour Party and the Labour Party w matters 
o! theory were dependent either on the Fabian Society or the 
writings of J Ramsay MacDonald who as we have seen were 
State socialists Control of industry by Labour was not thought 
of. The control of the Democratic State and mumopahty by 
the voters was believed to constitute an adequate safeguard 
against oppressive measures on the part of the managing 
1 authorities. 

The agitation of revolutionary trade unionists and adherents 
of direct action as well as the propaganda of the guild socialists 
and the activities of the Webbs since about rqro have changed 
the concept of nationalisation and the tenets of State socialism 
The demand for the control of industry by the workers them 

* supra p 1 63 * See supra p *83 

* Tabian Society Report to tie Internal anal Socialist Congress 
London 1896 
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^AUSATIOK ^ ^ 

selves, ^ s 

rapidly popularised. fl an d by no m in dustry 

. come to be regarded «"» ^th pint cento*" 

of capitalism, unless relat ion to whic h 

by organised Labo "£ o{ discipline.” 1 T1 ^ QVer the world, 

’ TaTfevototiopMy “ ov " n “^ 0 ™l M isa<ion of to 

strengthened the r the rapid p°P ■> movement 

contributed a great ded . * * The shop stmvard 

demand for the control o . demand. The ^ eW spirit- 

is partly the expressron °i ^ tetiotl of Jthis 

February ; 19*5. ***** com- 

The strike committee turned work { old 

model was imitated m committe es took the P ^ pensive 
mittees and shop stewar ed the centres - onee rs of 

trade union executives mid ^ clyde strikers, larg ely 

strike movements m *9*7 . oi the proletaria Party , 

the new economic ° r !^! Wem of the Socialist .U* adherents 


rike movements in *9*7* q{ thc proletaria > ^ party , 

me new economic orgam o{ ^ Socialist ^ adheren te 

under the influence o preceding png ' ^ eco nomic 

who, as it has been shown on the P ^ ^ prlin acy of 

of revolutionary trade uni partial 

aCti0I1 "“ ^ P of the new demand is sb ^ hit ley BfiPj"* 

The importance of the n ^ m Foon dation 

and reluctant recogni Q0I \ and the * VJar? ^he 

upon "Works Committees (. • ^ . {iia (ion a I ler f 0 yers and 

Memorandum on the ^-operation of ^ emor an- 

Whitley Reportrecomm^ of 

employed in certain wor s 0 { joint boar trade 

du£ proposed the establishment^ j sodatioIiS and 

representatives of the emp Union is>n. V- 99* g . william 

. ^j'.rAion to Trade U” ^ e ld, *9*f • o{ the 


Ui piupuaw — — nlovets — 

presentatives of the emp Unio nisw. V- 99- g . William 

•G.D.H.Cole. ’vi«« °< <" 

Paul, The State, 19*9 I boU . se e J- T ; Y - 

S.L.P. - .. - -noMtiev R e P° v ywr 


* Cf. ] . T. Murphy, a _ utho rs are 

Jft.nl, The State, 19*9 : boU se e J- T - M rL* 

S.L.P. . . . n{ the 'Whitley IteP Year B ^ 

* For a socialist criticism Sheffield. *9* ’ j \Jeinorandnr 

Compromise or I <**«*"’ o“ to *, l8 . pp. 7^“ 6 

London, 1919. PP- 2S ? j H War an<Z 

S. G. Hobson, Guild Principles 

(Bell & Sons).' 
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L. But 

mainly .= «*» the mdnstnal 

war may has e regarded their ptopssahi the Trades Union Con 

ency other than a new »f> ft, question olconOel 

peases smce It)I 5 °“" “* '^bour towards a higher 
m the sense of a toward mote o^Uto t ^ on 

cepUan of social justice At the following rtso^ 

S motion of the Post Onto ft. 

non ass tamed onanunoudy “ ” ro t necBMnly 

, opinion that nationahsation oh P»hho Ten ^ classes .mless 

advantageous to the employed “ “Ltrol tathh>, 

accompanied by stead* 'resentatrses o! labour 

the employed and the ParhammtMy P tt o eharman Hatty 

At the Birmingham T U ConsW *(9 led against industrial 
Gosling in his upenrng ^ a shjmTthe manage- 

antocracy and in demanding It j detnoetacy *» 

ment ol the workshop declared ^ called upon 

the only means to social peace . 3 to grant to the 

the Government to nationalise the re ^ management ol the 
trade unions concerned such » worker! to have a l** 1 

railway system as roll enable the radnay Md work. 

voice m the conteol ot the conditi ons dug ^ ^ ^ fte 
The national Union ol Railwayman controlled and managed 
nationalised nulicsyn shall be *°"“* s e 1 , t atives A smn!s> 
by the State and the railwaynm. s ^ of fte Miner* 

demand was pnt lorwnrd by the Anna was earned — 

Federation in 191S when the mining industry 

The time has amved in the history tmnsler the entue 

when it is dearly m the national lot (o SBte ownership 

industry Irom pnvate ownership and co workmen and the 
with joint control and administration by , BllI ,919 

State The Nationalisation of limes “ a fte same 

dialled by the Miners Federation w-as 0 lthe mmmS 

pnnaple the State andLaboui as joint M ntrel ol 

industry Thus the demand [or tmnoll ol the 1 »* 

industry has beeu the positive outcome ol t& 
ten years. 
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I. — achievements or rARU "' ta tion»ry ^ 

— , 

,t touches the elcmen ., or against p°" er > „ nV ntion, and • 

society ; it is apt to {or advance and . ^ spCCC h^ 

the very life and its s S ’ , f or ms of the b ftclioni wo 

runs full tilt against tradrti ^ parliament a y 

In leaving its heated atmo P d NvilU the r . hnl 5Unr terms, 

soon find ourselves again co discussions, ,n grievances, 

and in the midst of Pf^dUioiis, fcnvovn " « plrlU ing. 

concerning improvement of cornl^ ^ con tia»t 

and introduction of re or ' ^ expressed 

And we shall realise it P rc ^ c j J, c rals (190^*9 ’ u!m tion Act, 

The reform measures o Workmen s t-< ' Acl ( 1008, 

in the Trade Disputes c - 9 winors , Kigh jqtt, Coal 

1907, Old-Age Pension InR uraneo ^ ^ Ac t, 
Trade Boards Act, X 9 ° 9 » , 1912, »tnd Vl . r Utmmntnvy 

Mines Act, X 9 12 - Par the independence 0 j 1 ^ syndicalists 

1913, naturally weaken ^ tlio criticism () { Labour- 

Labour Party and cX P° 5 ? The Parly- comp ’ could not 
and revolutionary socia n democrats, and r,( L' ,, r , intent which 
Liberals, social reformer » ( t0 a T.iheis ’ pdottho Book, 

help abandoning its °PP re{onn inmnutro <>" nluup'y 

year after year put son ^ ^.ntlmw"' ' wW ^ti«| 1 eh-UU 

Although the vant ?\ innfirV elements ol . ^ (ham '" w 
assailed by tbe revo u / J} |„iuh'M' '' ll "* ,vV ^ 

movement, many trm « \yuo'd M \r\"' ' '' ' 

freial to the working W ^ ^ i'l 

' serious opposition on 
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^ , And .t can b»al> I" “ “ pr °' j 

SFee hndare 5 edtotin-n ^ atoWfons ri 

■Isas as^'?= 

in a “Tc<S^ 

requiring deanm 0 rtl0n to the actual n mining 

of offhand men “^^UderaWe t®P rov «°*£ Beam* 

worthy ol consideration * x ufl 
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T 9 ° 3 1516 I 79 6 - .... 

19 t 3 «^m 2 ss. 3 d m l 8 93 ta 

ss — "» - 1 f «s? 

”* rr^aX ^ Act 


employment began ^ \\ 0 rhmen s Compe ^ enS ation 

l »- 1 ”“1 rS«P‘« 1 229 ;: sS *« 

and the Insurance Art m ^9 With the our 

and there were no other items 
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workmen’s insurance, company i to fed. «® P“ 

Z full extent of which we are Eigh t Hours Act ^ 

to go6 ' in the way of mining > judgment 

£ p 2din \ 9 o8. very J Korinm^ £ 

miners and nune-owners m representation 

Durham, and in spite of thm stro g ^ and Aid 

contrary. It cost us last q{ igII cost us &Sg 

Act cost us £319- Th J these figures total £3-3 3^ 

the Minimum Wage Act £3> I 3 - ^ rateS amoun g 

Add to this £30,383 the “ Q00 adde d to the 

£io,63o and you get upwards of £4D i{ 1 reduce them 

production. The «- »' total »< "^d 

to the ton of pig iron. In ^ o{ pig iron and m 19*3“ 
represented 6d. per ton on our m p05 ition of matters. 
pTr ton, a most serious change m the ^ ^ a { romthe 
These and similar improvcm . . t j on enabled the t 

.longseriesotlnbonrand Fac ory le^lat.^ ^ foro rndustnd 

dasses to build np lonnida e plans lor e ,wtuai 

alliances, and to concoivo lar-rcadimg ^ .ntellectual. 

Their whole standard ol hie. rn ^ cost ol ortan t 

has risen. Index numbers o j n0 t even the most 1 P nt 

touch one side d human life, concerncd with the mo 
one, since they are not dire y Party 

of moral values. , against the La o 

The charge levelled, in *9° 8 ; I 9 I 3- ^ Libera is was .not t b ^ 
of having had apolitical enten c\ composing t ® - 5t . 

less, .of the 

i ’ mentary Labour, the majority Labour from 

ance of Liberal votes. The vreanin p ro m ! 

was along and painful process. journalism. 

. The weakest point of Labour bad an organ of its 
October, 1912, the Labour Party and London, an 
Daily Citizen, published in Manche un i 0 n political p P 

hy Prank Dilnot. It was mainly a 

1 Times, June 23- ^4- 
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skilfully defending the interests of the workpeople in their dts- 
putes with the employers In politics it stood for democracy, 
m industrial matters for social reform but it was not well sup- 
ported by the labouring masses It finally stopped publication 
at the beginning of June 1915 It left no gap for it had no dis- 
tinctive feature of its own 

During the last war Parliamentary Labour assisted in putting 
on the Statute Book some of those hardy annuals or long-standmg 
resolutions of the Trade Union Congresses and Labour Party 
Conferences notably concerning the creation of a Ministry of 
Labour agricultural minimum wages, and democratization of the 
suffrage The Ministry of Labour (December r 9x6) is destined 
to form earlier or later the statistical and research centre for all 
questions touching socialisation , the importance of this office 
depends on the capacity and views of its holder The agri 
cultural minimum urges (July, 1917) have already raised the 
standard of life of a class of workers who left to themselves, 
could do very little to improve their condition and status The 
Representation of the People Act (February 1918) has all but 
completed the democratic revolution initiated in z6S3 demon 
strated for at Pcterloo 1819 and fervently striven for by the 
Chartists The century between Peterloo and the last suffrage 
Act tells an impressne tale of the rise of Labour The same 
remark applies to the attitude of the ruling classes towards 
Labour dunng the Napoleonic Wars and the last war A 
century ago the working classes treated as helots were for 
bidden to volunteer , m the years 1915-19x8 the representatives 
of Labour were Cabinet Minsters, members of Government 
official envoys and controllers of the nation's food At the 
formation of the Coalition Government (May, 1915) Arthur 
Henderson the leader of the Labour Party in the Houms of 
Commons was appointed President of the Board of Education 
William Brace (miners) Under Secretary at the Home Office 
and G II Roberts (compositors) Junior Lord of the Treasury 
In December 1916 at the reorganisation of the Government 
with Lloyd George as Prime Minister, Arthur Henderson entered 
the War Cabinet John Hodge (steel smelters) became the first 





ATnTODE TOWAKUs Henderson was sent 

Me. oi Labour. In the him the contingent 

to Russia as special but having found n Pc ^ 

appointment as British am w t,ich "’a s th 8 t R. 

grad liis Damascus, resigned „ in July. * 9 * ■ J ^ 

George S. Bames (<f “ft Vd he elect 

Clynes (gas tvorters) « has been mainly h ^ 

trivunpliant political in { t ^ e nineteenth c bo> i n 

oi the industrial devdopmen f ConserV ative write 
prophetic were the words oi that itsel f to the vi 

A" ;?: g e 6 oS • • • 

promises to he the age , democratic 

people.” 1 It rendered ah those 

possible, aye, necessary. 


e, aye, necessary. ^ thE W AR 

2. — ATTITUDE TOWARDS FOREIGN and peace, the 

In all questions o£ foreign relation^ ^ trad ition of *hd 
organised working class has 0 ce international goo 

Victorian Radicalism, striving fo P ^ armaments an ^ 
disarmament and arbitration, {aVOUr of oppress 0 n ^ o{ 
diplomacy, and demonstrating ^ pridc of t ^ ^ 

ities. Jean Jaures used to s ? e rnisin g, during the ^ 
British working class leaders unionists-" 1 9 » {eW 

crisis (1898). with the French ^ s ocia iist Buream A 
Uhour Party joined the ^J^etween the German an „ ^ 

years later, when the relation. British wor 6 : ded 

Governments entered a Germ ’ a n delegation^ 

delegations visited Germany , Congresses. , 

B ril ihT I adesUmouaudLehomP^| ng aW rch««>n the 
mentary Labour Party watche the two na 

fatal development of the tension Labour Party ’ ^bjorned 
the XII. Annual Conference of th ingh am, the su } 
last week of January, I9 I2 > a 
resolution was carried. 

v r»Tl 


resolution was carried. 

y in X-ondoti, 

l c/. su^ra,I>axUI.,P- a8 3- -Renaudel's s P ee Conference of 

>Por similar £marks compare Ken ^ C onj 

fune, 1918, reproduced in Rep or J 
the Labour Parly, London, 191°. P' 
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T1 a thi* Onferener W eving the anti-Grrmift f* r ey 
pursued tn the name of the Bmldi Govrnuncn* by Sir Edward 
Grey to be a cause o! tncrea tug amaneats international tfl- 
wCl an 1 tl e betrayal o! opp es ed nitionabties piotnts la the 
rtro-gert terms again t it The Conference j* of opir on that th« 
diplomacy Las led the present Government to mk a Trir * 5 “ 
Germany in the Interest of Trench financiers over Morocco to 
condone the Italian outrage In Tnpoli the Rus un t! eft b 
Mongol is and in Jo ring hands with Kns la in maVSrg an assault 
on the independence of Ter* a. 1 

These were the view* which animated the Tarty up to tfl« 
first week o! August 1914 Ramsay MaJ> nald the chairman 
of the Parliamentary Tarty rrplvwg to ^ir Edward Gtry* 
memorabWtatmentsof August 3 t<)t4 on the general Eanr'ean 
situation strongly urged that everytl mg should be done to 
present British neutrality Os Auga t *» the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party issued the following Utter to i*» 
constituent bod es — 

V e bq* to inform you that a sjvail meeting of the hi 
Executive of the Labour Tarty was held on August 5 and 6 t° 
con ider the European m. 1 when It was decided to forward to 
each of tl c aPiliatrd organisations the following resolution* •*' 

That the conflict between the rations of Europe In which 
this country is rasolvtd i« owing to Torctgn Ministers persung 
diplomatic pol aes for the purpose of ira staining » baJwct of 
power that our national pol cy of understar hng with Frasce 
and Russia only was bound to increase the power of Rn^ ia both 
in Europe and Asia, ard to endanger good relations with C< r 
many Further that Edward Grey as proved by the fact* 
which he gaw to the House of Commons committed, without 
the knowledge of our people the honour of the country «® 
support France In the event of any war in u. hith she was senoody 
involved and gate definite assurances of support before *b e 
House of Commons had any chance of considering the matter 
That the Labour movement reiterates tf^ fact that it h** 

1 Ftfort of tu XUtk Annuo Confntnu of lii L«W ^ 
London 191* p 98 
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opposed the policy v '' mc ^ ''Ll^carbcst possible moment on 
duty vs now to secure peace a ^ opportunities for th&j 

such conditions as will provide ti t, PP^ ^ %vork ers off 

re-establishment oi amicable feelings 

Europe. , m tke position that the 

- That without in any way tecei .gi^ ^ ^ engaging in a 
Labour movement has taken m pp advises that 

European war, the Executive o cV, nu ld concentrate their 

ail Labour and socialist organisation ^ resolutions . . • 

energies meantime upon the task o c destitution which 

detailing measures to be taken to mi iga the state of 

will inevitably overtake our working people while 

war lasts." , _, ake n0 pronouncement 

On August 7 the Party decld 2 f MacI) onald resigned the 

on the vote of credit, whereupon Ram y It may be 

chairmanship, and Arthur H ender " on t ° r ° ralkcd to the support 
said that from that day onwards the try the few 

of the cause of the Allies with prac ic political life 

dissentients making hardly any impression was de- 

of Labour. On August 24, 19x4. an datives of 

dared by a resolution passed in a meeting rPCom mended 

the' trades unions and the Labour Party, w existing 

"<* - 1— c effort be made to — e 
trade disputes, and whenever new points ^ con . 

the war period a serious attempt should sorting to a 

cerned to reach an amicable settlement e ore 
strike or lock-out.” The truce was fairly kept tiU 
koth an extensive strike and peace movement nm the 

noticeable in the ranks of Labour owmg largely to the ne / 

Russian Revolution. That, none the less, the ranks we 
broken was mostly due to the social reform ac ivi . es 
War Emergency National'- Workers Committee appom e 
Special Conference of the various Labour orgamsa 10ns 
took place, on the invitation of the Labour Party ecre aj y> 
August 5th, 1914. The Committee pursued both cntica 
constructive aims. It formulated and pressed upon overnmen 
nnd municipal authorities carefully worked out measures or 
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protection of tl e labc unt g population against food speculators, 
rcr t racking evictions unemployment underfeeding of school 
d ildrcn in short against the viassiiudcs and hardships vh ch 
the war might bring in its tram and undolj aggravate the condi 
ti ns of the have nots The Committee met at first several times 
weekly then weekly and fortnight!} and dealt besides with 
military allowances and pensions import of wheat distribution 
of shipping war f nance and labour problems after the war 
The Committee included all sections of the movement moderate 
reformers and left wingers adherents of war policj as well as 
pacifists Discussions on military pokey and purely trade union 
questions were however ruled out of consideration Arthur 
Henderson was its first chairman and after his joining the 
Coalition Government he was succeeded by Robert Smillie 
J S Mrddl ton Assistant ‘Secretary of the Labour Party acted 
throughout as secretary But the constructive brain of the 
Committee was Sidne} Webb wbo for the first time cure into 
actual contact with the inner workings of the Labour moven ent 
owing to bis proposals the Committee was constant)} ahead of 
Government policy on all social measures affecting the daily life 
of the cmlian population Throughout the period of the war the 
Committee sen cd as a direct channel of communication with the 
>anous local bodies of the country and therefore as the cm tn 
petal force which kept the working class from splitting up mto 
opposing sections despite the growing differences of opinion as 
to war poke} Munition Acts 1 race etc The consequence was 
that b} 191 S the Labour Party unlike most socialist and working 
class Parties in Europe and Amenta remained united and was in 
the right frame of mind to respond to the necessity of its being 
reorganised into a Socialist Labour Part} setting up of individual 
members section d-t eloping the womens side of the Part} 
and taking the lead m the Socialist and Labour International 
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REORGANISATIONS OF THE SOCIALIST P ARTIE 

I. — THE BRITISH SOCIALIST PARTY 

• -Q paiisTl't slso the 

The unrest which overtook Labour siac ® ’ t j c Federation 
various socialist bodies. The Social Democratic 
IS.DE.) was seething with discontent som y ^ London 

1903 several Scottish branches seced > - aTI ;<i a tions. The 
branches followed suit and formed separa e ° g . it of unrest, 
leaders of the S.D.F., trying to exorcise the p Dem0 _ 

changed in 1908 the name of their organisa 1011 t t p much 
cratic Party (S.D.P.). Even in the ranks of • . * q{ ^ 
dissatisfaction was manifested with the al ege c t 

U. P . leaders with the spiritless attitude of 

Labour Party towards the Government. ^he 

'the I.L.P. seceded and entered into communicate ^ 

S.D.P. and other dissatisfied socialists, nota Y ° , forming 

group, and in their confabulations conceive t e 1 e repre- 

a new socialist party. In 1909 a committee or so ceeded 

mentation was formed in Manchester, who gra u y urdted 
in convening a large conference with a view to ormi 
socialist party. This conference took place on ep 
and October 1, 1911, in Manchester, and the ri is 
Party (B.S.P.) was called into being. In the last wee 
x 9 », the B.S.P. held its first annual conference ffl Ma ■ 
wd adopted a programme which was partly socia e 
a ad partly revolutionary trade unionist. The old tr a 1 ian 1 . 

the old leaders proved too strong for the new spin 
tedf. The B.S.P. was substantially the old S.D.F., or the 0 
S.D.P. 

^hen the war came, the B.S.P., like most socialist parties of 
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the belligerent countries hauled down the red flag Its polic> 
consisted at first ol vague affirmations of internationalism 
rather more definite denunciations of Prussian militarism and 
a quite decided insistence on an immediate policy to ensure the 
proper supply of food and the alleviation of distress caused by 
the war Gradually however, opinions in the Party con'-oh 
dated into t«o mam groups One ledbj II M Hyndman Dan 
Irving II V> Lee and the oldrr members tool up a definitely 
patnotic attitude affirmed the necessity for national defence 
and the will to victory ' while still maintaining a critical 
attitude towards the Government in all its dealings The other 
section whose opinions were voiced by E C. Fairchild John 
Maclean A A Matts and the Secretary Albert InVpen declared 
lor an international agreement betw een the workers of all lands 
to end the war at the earliest possible moment It declared its 
belief that the war was the inevitable outcome of modern capital 
is t development in the mad race for markets and that all the 
Powers were equally responsible for its outbreak In the early 
part of 1515 a number of divisional conferences were held at 
which each of the two sections struggled to obtain mastery but 
without definite result But at a National Party Congress held 
at Salford at Easter tqi6 (the first since the war) the cnsi> 
came to a head The feeling among the delegates was *0 
obviously and overwhelmingly against the ‘ will to victory 
section that on a minor matter of procedure, about 20 delegates 
representing that section, including H M Hyndman withdrew 
from the Conference and eventually from the Party It should 
be said that the Executive of the Party had been acutely divided 
on main principles nght away through 1915 the international 
ists being in a majority of one It had been decided, for instance 
much against the wuhes of the Hyndman section to send a 
delegate to the first Zunmerwald Conference 3 The proposal f B 

'The fint International Conference of Revolutionary Socialist* 
dating the war took place In the first week of September 19*5 at 
Zunmerwald (Switzerland) Delegates were present from Germany 
France Italy Russia, Poland Rumania Bulgaria, Sweden Norway 
Holland, ami Switzerland The most prominent among them were 
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iru^ ^ 

faragh, however, owing to the "Sj^^ndrcs'shbseqnently 
Government, hot a referendum of the bOT ^ ^ t0 
endorsed a resolution expressing the adherenc 
the Zimmerwald platform. -d c P. was definitely 

Fromthe Salford Conference onwards, ^- o{ ^ Socia Hst 

ranged with the left wing 0 w * Thorne, Bax, and 

International. The secession 0 Y 11 ^ They were the 

others did not materially affect its s S • ‘ viriie elements 

better known names, it is true, hut no ^ their places, 

of the Party. Lesser known men stepp trendiant pen in 
Tom Quelch (son of Harry Quelc ) wi tarted ^ the official 
the columns of The Call, which ha e privately-owned 

organ oi «m Party, after the defection of the pnvat y 

Justice to the ranks of the secessionists. (November , 

On the outbreak of the second Beslan “to powe r, the B.S.P. 

1917). which brought Lenin and T1.0 y revo [ utionary working 
definitely ranged itself on the side of banner of 

class and peasantry in Russia, organised vsM* At its 

the Bolsheviks. Prom that attitude 1 nev ion was re ad 
Taster Conference in 1918 a message o a PP „ p i en i po ten- 

irom M. Litvinoff, at that time acting as cnlidlv behind 

tiary in Britain, and the whole Conference ^ Execut ive 

the new regime. Later in the year, John Maclean, 
member, who had already served a sentence o ei . to three 

imprisonment for anti-war propaganda, was se t i c a dvo- 

ycars' penal servitude, largely because o 15 ® t Sheffield 

cacy of the Bolshevik cause. The 19x9 c0 ,, B.S.P- 

still further emphasised the pro-Bolshevik at 1 u ^ - a 

h declared that " the world war is bound to 
world revolution, in which the hitherto exp 01 e overthrow . 
^ses in all countries would seize the reins o P° ’ direct 
rule oi the capitalist and landlord classes, establish the dire 

Lmm, Ledehour, Bourderon, Merrheim, imme- 

hacovstd, and Hoglund. They dedaied themselv ^ ^ se lf- 
^te peace without annexations and mde » truce> and 

germination oi the nationalities, against the 
mt the revolutionary class war. 
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rule of the workers and peasants by means oi Soviets, and viad 
op the capitalist order oi society A referendum of the Party 
his taken on the question of adhesion to the Hurd (Communist) 
International established at Moscow By an overwhelming 
majority (only four branches dissenting) it was decided to 
«ecede from the Second and join up with the Third International 
The B S P is definitely m favour of Sanctum as a form of 
government to supersede capitalist parliamentary democracy 
But it adheres to the parliamentary weapon in its prosecution 
of the class struggle It is prepared indeed to use any weapon 
available as occasion demands or exigencies determine. It docs 
not expect the social res olution through Parliament but regards 
it as a point of vantage from which to attack the capitalist 
system 

Just before the outbreak of the war the B.S P which for 
over twelve years tinder various names had remained outside 
the Labour Party decided to reaffibate to that body This 
affiliation took actual effect at the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party in Manchester in 1917 and since that time the 
BSP with the assistance of many local trades connciL and 
labour parties has constituted the revolutionary left wing 0! 
the Labour Tarty At the General Election of November 19x8 
the BE? bad some twenty five parliamentary candidates 
running under Labour Party auspices. None were successful 
but ail polled as well as and some of them considerably better 
than the average Labour Party candidate. 

It L however doubtful whether the BSP has definitely 
shed those fissiparous tendencies which marked the career of its 
predecessors the S.D T and the S.D P for it can hardly be 
assumed that the whole Party i» in fas our of the Soviet system. 

2. — THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST PASTY 

Upon the secession from the BSP Hyndman Mdhmn 
Thome Dan Irving Hunter Watts H \Y Lee J Jones Job® 
Stokes and Joseph Burgess (formerly I L.P ) formed the 
National Socialist Party Their organ is the old weekly Justice- 
Hyndman who as Parliamentary candidate had for so many 
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see liis friend cind 

years nursed Burnley, had the sati ^ that: constituency 

disciple, Dan Irving, elected as 8> Also " Colonel 

at the general election m Dec ^ ^il so that the young 
William Thome and J. Jones were o{ Commons by 

and smalt Party was represented La bour p arty . 

three members. The Party is affiliated to 

' 3-xhe indepen dent ^ t "^ severe cri sis. 

In the years of unrest, the ^^^^ered the storm. Its 

In 1913 the Party appeared to Brad f ord , April, X 9 X 4 - was 

“Coming of Age” conference at Br : & ^ ^ as by dele- 

attended by fraternal delegates from Committee of the 

gates of the Labour Party, the Par iame ^ eSj the Fabian 

Trade Union Congress, the Co-operativ 0 g ni tion of the 

Society, and the British Socialist y> nom i ne es, J. R- 

work of the I.L.P. At that time, seven Dona ld, James 

Clynes, Keir Hardie, F. W. Jowett, ^ amS J t j n parliament 

Parker, Tom Richardson, and Philip now the Parlia- 

as part of the thirty-nine members con d tribut e to the 
menfary Labour Party. It was a we 

achievements and inspiration of the L • owing to its 

During the first years of the last war, ® J wbicb mam- 
pacifist attitude, suffered an eclipse, the December, 19x8, 

fested themselves in the general election 1 Snowden, J* 

■when even its most prominent members, seats. As a 

Pamsay MacDonald, and F. W. Jowett, os neW Parlia- 

compensation for the losses, the Party &ame Auckland'), Neb 
mentary representatives, Ben G. Spoor ( ^ , p om Myers 

Madean (Govan), W. Graham (Edinburg ), 

(Spec V* y) . Since 1918 the mentastap Z 

considerable extent, the Party having become learning, 

those men and women of influence, tepu a 0 , ^ bbe 

who had lost faith in the Liberal Party an stones of 

to see humanity and righteousness the foun 

government. _ Party> a printing and 

ln X910, under the auspices of the Party, v estab . 

Publishing agency, the Rational Labour Pres , 
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r»^S nswtSfi 

S«t«!« •* P T"“isS»» Oliver irAK C.#.^ 

c„. (1 , Jaores 5 r^Miourtry Socialism 

S,jW E «“ ,tm E v tS 
S£Tr*. C*« •** “* s “‘ v»no=s 

5- Bruc «“>« "^ln Morel ta«b« 

" — :i 

*sr££ - *■ " trrs-“V» 

Soviet tom. of e« v, ™"*°' r.^jl sm occupied tie a«'» t >°” 
porticos of British tobour j( aealt ,*h .ton ma 

sSSSs&sss-’^ 

B itam owing— r^n^rvative reactionaries suppo 

fa) To the fact that the *£““**** t par ) ament in 19*3 14 
.threatened rebell omn Ulster eg „ Great Britain under 
t- j^pnnration o! pouucs m .i. c bon m 


the 


the threatened rebell on in Ulster against Britain under 

IM To the deterioration of poht'cs at the election m 

die influence of Mr Uoyd George as was s*ni 

December 1918 Executive especially on 

(e) To the predominance of the ixecu commons 

the v ar and the corresponding reltod welfare of «* 

to discuss important questions concerning 

country (ht pom, „[ view of d ™°^ 5 ', d 'f respond loo 
result is that the House of 1 £ Mt ,„n and some of 

\ slowly to the real needs and 'lubes 0 dMS „ taeh m its 

.the mote hasty spirits amongst the lts econom 0 

^tlrshops and at its firesides contones t^xpe „„„„ and 

and other grievances are disposed t0 f protection, 

other forms of extra Parliamentary pressure 
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.THE - - 

The teal cause of the detune ^ weakness of 

democracy was to be looked lor not o{ th e people 

Parliamentarism, but in the da . The efforts of 

and the imperfect state of S0 ^ ^ cd Awards removing that 

the socialist must therefore be dnectea ^ and prop*- 

cause. Given persistent and sys e transition time 

ganda, democracy would work wel , e T tionary dictatorship of 
irom capitalism to socialism. A revo <• -but whether 

the proletariat, therefore, need not ® ® n the policy of 

it has to be resorted to or not depen political necessities 

the capitalists themselves and not upon -talist interests, 

oi Socialism. Socialists ought not to anowcap^^ 

' and designs to divert Socialist propaganda 5tre ngthen the \ 

in most politically democratic countn equipped with'- 

■ hands oi the reaction, and in countnes well eq PP ^ to | 
modem military weapons will only lead to mas j 

revolution.” „ . , for the con- 

The party rejected, likewise, the Sow ' ^ in ‘ Russia were 
ditions under which it had been es - finality. 

abnormal and the system itself had not reac e r s old 

Therefore, the party saw no reason for ep i 5 ^ opinion 

position that until socialist propaganda mtiu / public 

until* socialists were chosen as re Py^^ ould be laid, 
bodies, no secure foundation for the sociahs neither i 

As to » direct action," Are party was of opmon to* « ^ | 
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+-T« S0C ^ W f T Jho^ceded in I9°3 

•n^e Scottish members ot the SD^ Party an 

Leon. They denounced. m a trade nmon. 

™rhm B dass »* *»“' SS S 

■ “ ““I “Ldrat m««d o„ ^ those J *"*£ 


o.ta B «P^™r ^U owmm." and their ^ 

H^^irHrSrS 

ot the Labour theory »< conditions m Great Bn‘“”l 

:hrehhadh.tlere 1 e...hto^“t rf coh to , ^ 
Alter ion 1« members. f“ 8 “ L „ llvc m stni.es trad 

^ set.es ot ^“■S^^th the trade urn-s 3* 

stewards were deported from the Ctyrl 

neenng turn-out in May 1917 materialist conception 

mSLP well versed m conoro.e motive* 

history, had no difficulty m '“^fStterae egression o! the 

ol thelast war and reganhne " “ *l^„ n Great Bntam arf 
industrial and maritime Ur At the 8'^ 

Germans Their members were all anti , cn vard-- 

Set.onrn December. .918 p ^_nnd ear* 

Arthur MacManus J T Murphy, a 
polled several thousand votes 
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' VAKlUUo 

The S.L.P. theories came newest to those °*^ n natural i y , much 
The triumphs oi the Bolshevik rev & ^ Socialistt and its 

encouragement to the S.L.P. 1 S Worker, Solidarity, 

vievre dominate more or less sue pape while the Central 

end a* East Won and there 

Utan College sW - the B.S.P. 

is hardly any difierence between the tat 

5.— VARIOUS ORGANISATIONS 

« c T) F in xqo5, witw * 

The London secessionists from the =. • • ^ Qreat Br itain. 

gerald at the head, formed the Son s an d it opposed 

It was very active in spreading Mar ^ W ere calling 

all other political parties, no matter w e ^ importance 
themselves socialist or Labour. It emp asi revolutionary 

oi proletarian political action on strictly social 

lines. Its organ is the Socialist Standar . which A. P- 

The Socialist Sunday School movemen , ^ one 0 f the 

Haiell, one of the oldest members of e ' ' . j had done 

ha students of Marxist economics m Eng'“^ h “ ot 

mudt, contributed a good deal towar s . h ibald Russell 
socialism. The Young Socialist, founde y , schools. 

at Glasgow, was the special organ of the 0C1 National Guilds 

The youngest socialist organisation is ^ Mdlor as secre- 

Uague. It was founded in X9X5, with , , % s t e ss for 

faxy. It is mainly a propagandist bo y ^ sympat hy 

numbers than for effective writers and sp p,e 

'rith guild socialism. Among its sever -d Allen, 

mentioned Bertrand Russell, R. H. Tawney, Gillespie. 

George Lansbury, \V. N. Ewer, Mrs. Townshend, U. . ) * 

Ihe League has published a number of abiy wn e 
on the guild idea, based on Marxist economics, th 
them being A Catechism of National Guilds. cr , r ; n iist 

On the whole, the educational activities 0 war 

industrial unionists, and gvdldsmcn immediately befo 
in 1918 an d 19x9, were on an unprecedented seal . 
over, they were able to reach the organised worla S • 

Tho iormation of the Labour Party in 1900 by trade unionists 
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a » i ■'oewlnU tfmitwd it pCKJtble fctr intellectual* to com# in 
touch wtih th* trass of trad? twnnuta Something like 
aluarce b'lum Lalmr and soda! knowledge was rs’ 
u*hrd, The«e aethitt'-i and developments, eombji«5 with 
ePecti of the war. the Rt«<un revolution, ard the Rejwrwfnt* 
twn of the Trojde Act. led to a recasting of the Labour Party 
and to a reuJon of Its aims and object*. 
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REORGANISATION of THE labour B 

co nr the reorganisation 

X* CAUSES OT THE ^ of x 9 x8, of 

The Labour Party consisted, up ° rke rs, with a slight a 
bodies of the best organised wage-w k gathenn gs and 

mixture of middle class soci is • part whatever > 

conferences, the socialists as such played^P he . r voiceS were 

the deliberations and counci o -patty conferences we 

scarcely heard. Indeed, the improved editions 0 

little else than second and by no me controlled both- 

trades union congresses. Cotton an formation o 

constitution of the party was hmvted ^ ^ other p ro- 
sepaiate Parliamentary represcn a . f ro m one annu 

gramme than the hardy annuals transmit!^ ^ ^ extend ed 
conference to the other. The a C = Union Congress. 
Parliamentary Committee of the symptomatic unre ^ 

The social revolutionary fermen , w Vnch shook Europe o , 
and strike fever, and the fiery cata y 0 f modern civi sa 

the last years and laid bare the oun _ eces sary and promp e , 
tion, rendered a reconstruction of socie y ^ make the Labour 
the leading minds of the working c onstruc tion. For, as „ 

Party the political instrument o when the class strugg , 

Marx taught, the time must needs arrive when ^ ^ ^ n , . 

turns into a political struggle po ’ IC ’ Greek meaning ° \ 
meaning of Parhamentarism, but mi potion of socie y. _ 

social — of all matters concerning th ce ed on socialis 

That this work of reconstruction coul o{ economic life 

lines, few contested, since the w o e was dead, an i 

tended in that direction. Individuals® ^ other part ies 
organ, the Liberal Party, was decaying, 
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had no other rtJTfdurt but digging np the skeletons of past 
pel cies and c! rgn g to 'haltered idoK Moreover the last war 
turned the State into the largest producing and didritmtiv'' 
agerey of the nation the Government controlled directly cr 
indirectly production and di tribation. It revealed, further 
the enormous wealth of modern society and si owed that poverty 
was altogetl er an unnecessary and prevcntible evil ' The real 
ca i<e of the manifest unrest among the wort c-s in connection 
with <ocsal matters declared a mod-rate Labour leader in 
igxS was the recognition by the working classes of the causes 
of their misery and degradation While they used to be content 
when toll that any reform costing a few muhms a year would 
mean bankruptcy to the State the most ignorant people now 
understood that if the State could spend eight millions a das on 
the destruction of humanity they could at least find some 
millions for the rccorvt ruction of humanity 1 

Tor the reconstruction on socialist lines the Labour Party 
stood in need of social economic knowledge And there were 
men and women with tl at knowledge middle class Intellectuals 
\ ho had cut thanebo adrift from them class and sought 
admits on to the Labour Party but vho'c strait gate did not 
allow them to enter fieely since the old constitution of the 
Labour Party has been made ma nly for manual workers TbintP 
shaped themselves as Marx foresaw when l e declared that m 
tines when the class struggle u nearing the deceive hour 
a portion of the middle class ideoloci. ts those who have rairfd 
tlemselves to the level of comprehending theoretically the 
historical movement as a whole joins the revolutionary class 
the class that holds the future in its hands * To allow them 
to join the Labour Party and «upply the necessary knowledge 
to the proper instrument of reconstruction a reorganisation or 
a new constitution of the Labour Party was necessary The 
need was all the more imperative as the democratuatiou of the 

’Labour Party -Report of On i*tt A*nuj) Co*f**t*u London. 
JontvjpiB p 43l*I*«hbyJ jj Hamas MT) 

* Marx and Engels, Communul M**'f*tt° English edition, x$S8 
P It 
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[HE BSSEHT1MS 01? the h Umits oi ^ 

, Wc to u . TUe poll 

sufitage extended the basis ° * became soVeT ^ e land, and 
rata. ThcrvholeBtrtr* now m tow "* » 0 cw rtists 

deal nrnammme ot Charti r rrandsons ..others. 


ullage extended the ^ . became sovereign- ^ and 

uta. The whole Bttah nW m tow ot * chart i s ts 
tied programme of Charti gram3s° ns fathers. 

itoihlcctorth the »-“££.•" ' -«-* ^ 
to take in hand the nite stitutioN 

-mV. NEW co> par 


inhand the ••mteriotmouv. oS 

^ T-ssENTians or the **" coh r Part y 

2 ._ 1 HE essentia x 9 i 7 . tlie e reor ganisatiom 

In August ot the L e a scheme -oU atld 

^pointed a sub-committee to p P ^ consent ^ February 

The ,oA was soon taken • cia l Conference ^ vn 

submitted to the Labour ? o£ the P^b working 

* 6 , i 9 xB. which adopted it ** <* %cbb. in bis 
open to the inteUectu _ ro gramme. * reorganised a , 
classes given a socialis P . ts 0 t the __ light 

commentary on the ^bthcg^ ^ London 

beads the last chapter in x8 ^ ; e5S that ‘‘® 0C ^ cde d 

-also more warmth \ labour Co g d that 1 

International Sodahs . „ 3 be now tb e 

needed light rather t an -titution concern ma ^ 

warmtE ns much as hgh • * the con members* 


icrnational bocrao , " s he no\' tb e 

«M light rather than heat, ion may 

yarmth as much as ig * 0 £ the con ^embers. 

The most important *** ^ enro lment ^ 

ultimate aim ol the pa baud or by .^tiem 

be seen from the to 0 producers e q U itable 1 oVf o.er- 

3 . To secure tor ^ ^ most Jg ^on 

lull Wits ot their m u , upon the obtain 3 - „, v ice. 


rate aim ol rm- y - . band or . foution 

;cn trom the to o\ producers e quitabl e 1 oV/fl er- 
" 3. ® To secure b* &* tb e most Jg coW mon J" 

lull traits oi their m « J^le, up° n ^ best obtain 3 > 5 ; r vice. 

thereot that may be P duC tton and ^ ind ustry oTt iic 
ship ot the means ot P^ con trc1 ^ social $Q vvU o 

of popular admirus ote the P aj-ticulady brain 

" & Generally to ^ atld more P 3 ^ ^ ba nd or 

emancipation o ^ - r 0 \vn ex pip- ° 

depend directly d membership 

tor the means ot b • c baugc co orf« r - 

The other to**** ^ Ik. *•" S °° 

U rrl.. V- . a-r rjtbou* 


r the means ot x ' t Change co orier, 

The other importah ^ ^ S«, 

'W”nSflSa«ey t0 

a -Labour Part^ v 

mtS. P- — iSS' 


a -Labour r«~-v - 
London, xgr 8 * ^ xV., P- 285 ' 
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cp to tie beginning of 1918 tie Labour Party was a confedera- 
tion of trade unions and socialist bodies, which were affiliated 
each by a majority vote of its members, the new constitution 
provided also for the enrolment of individual members, and it 
afforded special facilities to women electors to join the party. 
The party has thus been organised on the double baas of national 
Labour or socialist bodies and constituency organisations, the 
latter enrolling individually men and women who subscribe to 
the party constitution and programme. 

The Party, by embodying into its constitution the declaration 
of common ownership of the means of production, has become a 
socialist Labour party. 

3. — THE COVSTBCCnVE FROCRAJtME 

The constructive work was outlined, on behalf of the Party, 
by Sidney Webb in his Labour and the Line Social Order. He 
looked upon the last war as the final collapse of an industrial 
civilisation, which the workers would not seek to resuscitate. 
The war had destroyed the very basis of the individualist system 
of capitalist production. It proved economically far from 
efficient and morally indefensible. The new social edifice would 
be erected on four pillars : (a) tbe universal enforcement of the 
national minimum ; ( 4 ) the democratic control of industry ; 
(e) tbe revolution of national finance : and (J) the surplus wealth 
for the common good. The first principle of the Labour Party 
was the securing to every member of the community, in good 
times and bad alike, of all tbe requisites of healthy, life and 
worthy citizenship. It would do this by enforcing the universal 
application of the policy of a prescribed minimum of health, 
leisure, education, and subsistence by the extension of such 
legislation as the Factory Acts, Public Health Acts, Housing 
Acts, Education Acts, Trade Board* Act, and by various measures 
against unemployment. 

The principle of control of industry demanded the progressive 
elimination of the private capitalist from the control of industry 
and the scientific reorganisation of the nation’s work on the basis 
of common ownership of the means of production and equitable 
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listribution oi the produce ln °f ^cauc^acy. 

power should be immediately dra%v bacl'S of { the 

the evils of centralisation and possib ie 9 ^ 

the party would ivork local governing ^° cducat ion and 

scope of democratically- domocratisati° n 

care should he devoted to ****** raise the 

to the development of a 6 ricU the party %v incomes 

With regard to national finance,^ oi the^ 

greater part of the revenue y maintenance , a special 

above the necessary cost o * a ™** bould be paid oh 
stantial part of the Nation • individual 

levy on capital. , « the commum pth shou 

The absorption of the wait surplus ^^paUsa- 

proprietors must be stoppe > nat p ooa lisati on a d taxation o 
be secured on the one lian steeply g ra sbo uld be use 

tion and on the other hand by ** wealth *** and 

private incomes and ric es. "^^maintenance o 

ta the perpetual hnprovement foI <„e m®”* 

transport, tor scientific research. ^ all W-t* 1 ' 

aged, sick, and infirm. policy, v '' OVl ' 1 it yyould (leoc 0 ! 

The party, in its Ifflf*™ 4 countries ; * * t withrn 
domination of otiier races em ocraticself'S° 1 pj. vc rsat leag u 

system of Home Me and demo^ ^ on ^ Ration ®> d 

■c The forp.rffn policy f n r 1 U Q1 C 


domination of other Ta ^~ cta tic seii-B' - t vets al 

system of Home Me and dem° t „ a un „*«, and 

Empire. Its form^W Wncr y (oI ,«*“ ^ 

nations, with suita aspirations, tlm tiona l 

conciliation. f an d political asp a vast “ 

Withthesesocialreforms an^ be called ^ 
population is being «n ^ tetl year %v iU have 9tob > 
party, which withm | still, socia i nC£U vrmg a tbe ir 
to form a Government- dexte rous jn daSSC s aflft ^ 

triumph. ItwiUme^ ^ D { the V°^ economic^ fina nce 
born resistance on . ,- stn as a P c omm eTCC ’ , n society, 
adherents. “££°oi ****%££»■ 

noteoUapsed; theteader rc gete has M 

donotatallteell-keah^ of we® 0 * 

has aecompfished ^ f „ssrt»h 

1.-S— productive forces 
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beyond the dreams of all 'cicntific Utopias And this i its 
ju tification and its title to existence It will therefore not 
readily abdicate And yet it is being seriously challenged for 
it ha» utterly faded tn the domain of 'octal ethics. Its very 
access its most marvellous achievements have been bound up 
with the destruction of human solidarity and social service. In 
its pride of wealth and science it has looked upon the 
tenma a* the real order of the universe It has turned religion 
and ethics into handmaids to minister to its bodily comforts. 
The contrast between material efflorescence and moral stag 
nation is the root cause of the disharmony of modem humanity 
From this hclU-h chasm springs the world tempest 
Social) in is called upon to redress the balance of material and 
moral power to help mankind to attain to an equilibrium of the 
main forces of life Its instruments are the poor and the lowly 
as in the day » of old. Bat they mu t take up their mission with 
clean hands and pure hearts and not to try to do God s work 
with the devil s tools Worldly power the formation of Labour 
and *ociaii t government must be stnctly subord nated not 
only to the socialvation of the means of production but to the 
socialisation of man to the restoration of the moral order of the 
world. 
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Owing partly to a redistribution of the industrial activities of tie 
nations and path to a shrinkage of tie demand of certain 
countries — effects which were practical!} all due to the Great 
\\ ar (id-f-iS)— British coal cotton iron and steel met every 
where at home and abTwd with severe competition. Tb* 
percentage of unemployment rc*e since 1921 to critical heights 
with the consequent pressing down of the standard of living of 
large sections of the working population The annual average 
percentages unemployed among members of trade unions making 
returns were-— 19:1 jo. J912 3 = . 1913 2 1 , 19:9 24 
X920 24 1921 148 1922 15S 1923 113,1924 8t*» 
1925 X05 1926 ia 2 And this state of things m the staple 
industries appears to assume & chronic character Such a 
senes of rapid changes and vw'ent dislocations m the material 
conditions of a highlv complicated and delicately poised national 
system were bound to generate widespread unrest to release 
dissolving elements and to quicken the desire either for the 
restoration of tranquility and normalcy — that is the s’atus 
quo ante with corresponding reforms With the view of stabibsag 
the essentials of the old soaetj — or fora more or less bold advance 
towards a new form of social production and distribution, for a 
diSerent social order more in accord with the new industrial 
forces which were distinctly tending to collective ownership and 
responsibility The idea that the existing industrial system t> 
only a stage in our economic evolution began to penetrate into 
the circle of the great captains of industry * Furthermore with 
the younger generation of Bntish histoncal and social students 
the recognition of the economic and collectivist factor is 
visibly displacing the political and parliamentary personal, and 

•The unprei ement was doe to the French occupation of the 
German Ruhr valley which paralysed German coal and m-tal 
industries and thus benefited the corresponding Bntish Industrie* 

•The quotation is taken from the speech ol Sir David Milne 
Watson at the Mond Turner Confewrroe held on January r* 19 8 
{Report to the 60 th Annual Congress of the Bntish Trades Unions 
London, 1918 p 137 1 
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.1 develop®en * x -Britain 

Leroic interpretation ^ tbe coming lust ° n ^ to industrial 

renture now to P redic l - d ^th research conflicts 

wffl. be much more occup® daA collisions, *** onarc hy and 

changes, and their attendant P ers ° n ^ en t religion^ 

between kings and Aarons ^ en hghtenment, 
parliament, or between theology effeC ts of the 

science. ' rinlitical party escap e s ed in the l 35 

Ho social class and no f^Vain was ^f^ised fro® 
changes and vicissitudes jto ^ be eas^ 5 a stake 
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Both parties grew at the expense of the Liberals, whose voting 
strength dwindled in the same measure as economic individualism 
was losing ground in the centres of industry and commerce The 
parliamentary and municipal elections of tl e decade 1918-2S 
bore witness to the political regroupment of the nation on the 
new economic lmes The eclipse of the Liberal Party must, 
however, not be taken to signify the extraction of liberalism. 
Indeed the Liberal Part) might ultimately be crushed between 
the upper millstone of Conservatism and the nether millstone of 
social reform Labour, and yet liberalism as on attitude of mind 
would remain one of the controlling factors m British politics 
‘and a considerable obstacle against any advance of either 
fascism or bolshevism ^Tbe individualist and competitive phase 
of capitalist enterprise generated out of its material conditions 
and interests the ideas of toleration, freedom of thought, respect 
of the individual conscience and judgment, and bequeathed it as 
a spiritual legacy to posterity ^lore or less of its substance was 
gradually wov en into the mental texture of various strata of the 
nation and liberalised them The great majority of the British 
people may truly say, "Ale are all liberals now, but each of 
us with some adjective which marks os off from the liberal 
Party " And nowhere has liberalism been more completely 
assimilated than by the Labour Part) ‘ It is the method of 
Labour democracy This is the watershed between the social 
democratic Labour movement and the communist Labour 
movement 


•'We Young Liberals' -writes one of them in the Manc&rsttr 
Guardian November 13 1924 • find onr ideals la the labour 
Party ” And E B. Schofield writes (1 U4 , November 5, 1924). * Ve 
young people are joining the Labour Party in large numbers but 
we remain essentially liberal at heart." The lion. R. JJ Denman 
and E C Armstrong are pleading for merging the Liberal Party in 
the Labour Party, since everything essentially liberal Is to be found 
»n the Labour Party (iW . November 12 19-14 and November 7. 
1914) The correspondence columns of the Manc\tsUr Guardian 
in October-November 1924 and again in Sjptember-Ootober, rg *3 
on labour and liberalism are of great sociological value 
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nvmber«h p The number of members represented on theTrades 
Ln on Congress 190.3 amounted to barely a million in 1920 
to 1 647 -15 in 2917 to 3oS”^5a in 1918 to 4,532086 in 
1919 to 5 *83 6 6 m 19^0 to 6^05^^ in 19T to 6.41“ 910 
in 1922 to 5 v>S 64S in 1923 to 4,36926s m 1924 to 4,328.233 ■» 
1925 to 4 3jO 983 in 3926 to 4,365 691 in 39’7 to 4 163 994 
m 192S to 3 500 coo 

Hie year 19 7 inaugurated a new period winch promised to 
be marked by an armistice and even friendly co-operation 
between Capital and Labour with a view to reconstructing the 
industrial organisation 

3 — THE KIVIVG t*»Dl STKS AS STORH-CEXTRE 

In the years 1927 "6 there occurred several large or national 
disputes such as m the railway service in 1919 which involved 
517 000 persons and closed a loss of 4 200 000 working days 
in engineering etc. in 1922 which involved 369000 persons 
causing a loss of 17,4*4 000 working days in the building trade 
in 3924 which involved 115000 persons earning a loss of 
3 145 000 working days hone however could compare in the 
remotest degree in po nt of importance and consequences with 
the chain of conflicts in the coal industry There were several 
causes which accounted for the nnsettlement of the conditions 
in the coalfields First the predominantly obsolescent small 
scale and wasteful way of coal getting Secondly the unwilling- 
ness at the Government (o recognise the principle of nationalise 
tion and to accept in letter and *pint the Sankey Report 
Thirdly the transition from war to peace during the war 
years the British coal industry was under State control ard 
enjoyed on the markets of the European Al! es a quasi monopoly 
earning and accumulating large profits from which also the 
miners benefited on the signing of the \ ersaities Peace the 
monopolist advantages gradually disappeared. Coal exports 
declined and pnees fell French and Belgian mines revived 
German industry was getting on its legs again and being under 
the neews ty of providing not only sustenance for its own popula 
tion hut heavy reparation payments for the Alhes at strained 
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less radical proposals, and. finally, nothing was left to them bat 
to carry on a prolonged, costly, and, withal, hopeless battle for 
a living wage. In their despair, the miners downed tools on 
October 18, 1920, whereupon the Government moved for an 
Emergency Powers Act, and carried it on October a3. The Act 
has become one of the most powerful weapons in the hands of 
Government authority, equal to the old-time Suspension of .the 
Habeas Corpus Act. which served Pitt and Lord Sidmouth 
against the English Jacobins and working-class Radicals in the 
last years ol the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
centuries. On November 3 the stoppage was settled by com- 
promise, which merely postponed the dhtwtment of the crisis. 
It was but the end of the first act of the tragedy which was to 
occupy the public stage up to the end of 1926. 1 1 called forth the 
whole heroism which British workmen are capable of and entailed 
immense suffering on millions ol men, women, and children. 
The tragedy rolled on. On February 15, 1921, the Government 
announced decontrol of coal, which took effect on March 31, 1921. 
The owners got back the full control of the mines, and at once 
proposed drastic wage reductions and settlement by districts. 
The miners rejected the proposals and were locked out. The 
sympathy of the whole working class went out to the miners ; 
the Triple Alliance was stirred to action. A stoppage of the 
whole traffic by land and water was fixed for Friday, April 15, 
1921, The Government mobilised all available armed forces, 
and declared a State of Emergency ; there was tension in 
London, and an intervention of the Government in favour of 
the miners seemed likely. In the last moment, however, at 
midnight April 15, Frank Hodges, the miners' secretary, threw 
a plank over the yawning gulf and feu rf atlas with both parties 
were opened, which enabled the leaders of the raltwaymen and 
the transport workers to recede from the participation in the 
stoppage. There was no doubt that the masses were ready to 
respond to the call for a general strike, but the spell was broken. 
There were charges against the leaders of having betrayed the 
militant working class, and the Friday. April 15. igar. was black 
marked in the calendar of advanced Labour, and became known 
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world manifested on Friday July yi or Red Friday was 
regarded in some quarters as a humiliating defeat of all 
Gov emment authority and it •was felt desirable to render any 
similar attempt on the part of Labour impossible The nine 
months of the subsidies (August i ig-$ to Apn! 30 1956} 
allowed time enough for preparations In September 1925 
the Organisation for the Maintenance of Supplies (a purely 
voluntary organisation) was instituted In October most of the 
Communist leaders were imprisoned for six and twelve months 
respectively In November 193^ local authorities were orcu 
lansed and their duties in the event of a strike explained. 
Stocks of coal u ere laid in adequate for a five months stoppage 
and large additions were made to the police.* The Communists 
urged the formation of proletarian Defence Corps props 
ganda m the Army and Navy agreement with the co-operative 
societies for supplying the miners with food—finally assump- 
tion by the Trades Union Congress of Government functions 
that is the organisation of a Soviet Gov emment The General 
Council however was from the outset determined not to give 
cause for prosecutions or persecutions hoping that organ sed 
Labour would succeed in getting the Prime Minister to continue 
the subsidy Meanwhile the Government had set up a Royal 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Samuel 
which issued on March 6 1926 an exhaustive and instructive 
Report recommending thorough reconstruction 0 f production and 
marketing of coal discontinuance of the subsidy retention of the 
seven hours day and a wage redaction Neither the owners 
nor the miners accepted the Report The general stnhe again 
loomed on the honzon but this time the Government and the 
propertied classes were fuliv prepared for any emergency In 
deed for an economically dependent class a chance victory 
over a powerful ruling class is more dangerous than a defeat 
the Roman slave rebellion under '-paitacus and the English 
peasant war under V. at Tyler are the classic examples of that 

* The British Public and Ike General Stn.ke by Kingsley JIartin, 
London 19*$ pp 35 56 
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The industries that were to be included m the strike were 
transport railway service printing and newspaper business 
metals building (except sanitary health and food services) 
But onl> transport railways Press metal workers and gas and 
electrical workers concerned with the supply of power for in 
dustry or a total of t 580 00 a persons besides the miners were 
called up as the first line of defence They were eventually 
to be joined by the electricians gas-workers etc as second 
hne who would have done their duty by the miners The 
General Council decided however, not to go to the length of 
stopping light food distribution etc. From the number 
of persons involved in the stoppage it could not reasonably be 
called a general strike but the absence of traffic and daily papers 
created the impression that the whole national life was brought 
to a standstill Most of the daily papers did not appear at all 
and some only in a considerably reduced size The Government 
established the British Gazette as its organ the General Council 
the British II orktr the Communists issued typewritten bulletins 
In these papers the Government and Labour gave their views and 
news concerning the stoppage The British Gazette informed the 
public that the strike meant civil war the British Worker 
assured that It was nothing of the kind but an industrial dispute 
which from particular circumstances assumed larger dimensions 
than former strikes Towards the end of the first week when 
owing to a shortage of raw materials or fuel other workshops 
and factories began to shut down and the stoppage threatened to 
become really general Sir Herbert Samuel hurried back from 
Italy to London and after having an interview with the Minister 
for Mines approached the General Council and submitted to them 
a memorandum embodying the conditions which were behaved 
to be susceptible of forming a basis for a resumption of negotia 
tions The General Council after discussing and altering the 
memorandum agreed with Sir Herbert that a basts for negotia 
1 011s was formed and decided to terminate the stoppage Two 
members of the General Council called at noon May 12 irr»6 
on Sir Baldwin who accompanied by half a dozen State 
Secretaries and Ministers received the surrender — so the British 
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determination of the masses to go ahead with the f ght There is 
much potential revolutionary feeling among the Bntish working 
class they wiU one day, as the new industrial revatoben enfolds 
itself rise up again and change their leaders and organisations, 
unless there is a change of attitude of the upper classes and 
higher officialdom and rationalisation prov es capable of satisfying 
the needs of the working population A stud) of the last Bntish 
general strike, such as attempted by Kingsley Martin in his 
BrtfuA Public and (he General Slnkt or as rhapsodical!) given by 
H G Wells m his Meanwhile, is well worth undertaking and 
pondering or er 

On the other hand, there is no reason to concur in the charges 
of treason and cowardice le\elled at the men of the “Black 
Friday ’ and May 12. 1926 As a matter of fact, the trade union 
t leader can do nothing with the idea of a rev olationary general 
strike this is in his eyes if at all practicable, an eminently 
political aflair, ins olving ultimately the taking over of Govern- 
ment by the Labour Tarty He thinks in industrial terms he 
deals with labour conditions and not with social problems His 
proper function, he has come to leam, is negotiating with m 
plo)ers and not overthrowing Capital His ambition is to be a 
^successful negotiator, to pit his intellect against that of the big 
industrial emplojer and outwit a board of directors In this 
state of mind leaders are not likely to respond with alacrity when 
called upon to marshal the men into battle array and fight to a 
finish The more the antagonistic nature of the dispute asserts 
,itself the more is their mind inclined to turn towards some 
solution which affords negotiating and mediating free scope 
This happened towards the end of the first week of the general 
stnhe when Sir Herbert Samuel appeared on the scene with his 
memorandum There is no betrayal in such a turn of the dispute , 
it proceeds logically from the inclination and conviction of those 
leaders, far from thinking that they arc betraying the cause of 
Labour they themselves feel betrayed by those who manreuvre 
them into a general strike This was the feeling of the General 
Council (except A J Cook) all along daring the nine days from 
May 4 to 12 1926 And the same ieclmg swayed the leaders of 
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H G V> el!s s Meamti tie it fa said of the Communists m connec- 
tion with the general strike of May 16 1926 The only people tn 
all the tangle of affairs who seem to hav e any life in them and any 
real go are — don t be startled— the Communist Party They can 
take risks and sacrifice themselves — quite homble risks they will 
face Yet they are far from growing into a mass movement 
and could not do their work without the financial backing from 
the Communist International Majbe that their day will arrive 
when a Labour Government backed b> a majority of its own 
disappoints the hopes of the working class This will be the 
crucial time of the British Labour mo\ cmuit 
The Communist Part} was established in 1920-21 On July 31 
and August x 19-0 a conference of the British Socialist Party 
the Scottish Soaat st Labour Party and similar groups took place 
in London with the view of forming a Communist Party The 
mam discussion turned on two questions adhesion to the Third 
International affiliation to the Labour Partj The first question 
was soon settled a resolution in fai our ol adhesion to the Third 
International was earned by acclamation The second question 
gave nse to a serious difference of opinion a strong minority 
argued against affiliation It was on!> at the end of January 
I9°i that the representatives of the abov e-mentloned orgam 
sations assembled in conference at Leeds armed at a decision 
in favour of affiliation and formed the Communist Partj of Great 
Britain {C.P G B ) The Party Executive applied for affiliation 
to the Labour Party The matter came up for final decision at 
the Labour Party Annual Conference 1924 After an exhaustive 
debate a card vote was taken on the following three resolutions 
I That the application of the Communist Party for affiliation 
be refused Carried by 3 185 000 votes to 193 000 ■» That no 

member of the Communist Partj be eligible for endorsement as 
a Labour candidate for Parliament or any local authority 
Carried by 2 456 000 to 654 OOO 3 That no member of the 
Communist Party be eligible lor membership of the Labour 
Psrty Carried by 1 S04 000 to 1.540 000 A year later the 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party passed a resolution by 
% 87 o 000 votes to 331 000 asking the trade unions to refrain 
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Rutherford (Lab) 2337 votes At the nest general election 
(1929) 15 to 20 Communist candidates will ran against some of 
the most prominent Labour leaders Ramsay MacDonald the 
Parliamentary and spiritual leader of the Labour Party and 
parliamentary candidate for Seaham Harbonr, will be opposed by 
the Communist Harry Folhtt (boilermaker), the most persuasive 
and respected speaker of the Communists 
The main Communist organ is the Labour Monthly, alway* 
notable for Palme Dutt s comments on the current events fa the 
Labour Movement 


6— LABOUR PARTY, ITS GROWTH AND POUCY. I91S-2S 

The growth of the voting strength of the Labour Party has 
been proceeding without interruption and without reverse, as 
may be seen from the following table 
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The number of members oscillates round three millions, but 
this is not so reliable a gauge as the voting strength The party 
draws its votes mainly from the trade union world , probably 
90 per cent of the partv voters have been working men and 
women and only 10 per cent professional men and women 
The electoral progress of the party has been most marked in the 
industrial and commercial centres while in the counties there are 
Ijfge stretches of land not touched yet by political Labour 
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needed the co-operation of the workers changes in the industrial 
s> stem were inevitable and in order that they should be brought 
about m a constitutional peaceful manner national arrangements 
lot a constant and Incndl) exchange of views between Capital 
and labour were to be Instituted Hie trade unions were thus 
not only recognised as a bargaining factor in collective agreements 
regarding wages and hours of work but as national organs in the 
reconstruction and management of industry Next to Lord 
Melchett Lord Weir Sir David Milne Watson and George 
Ilicks though the latter does not like all the implications of the 
new pobcj the initial success of the Mond Turner conferences 
is due to Walter Citrine the general secretary of the General 
Council and to J H Thomas 

Some leaders of Labour regard the new development as an 
important step in the direction of industrial democracy of raising 
the industrial status of Labour to the political level The Mond 
Turner Conferences were approved by the Sixtieth Trades Union 
Congress in Swansea (September 1926) by an overwhelming 
majorat} Both the Labour Party and the Trade Union Congress 
look upon the present as a transition penod from capitalism to 
socialism The cooperation in industry is the counterpart to 
the political coalition of the social democratic Labour Parties 
with the progressive parties in Parliament and Government 
Here is one of the most salient differences between them and the 
Communists The former regard industrial co-operation with 


enlightened Capital and political coaJ tion with progressive 
parties as the appropriate and most beneficial policy of Labour 
in the transition penod from capitalism to socialism while the 
- Communists regard the dictatorship of the proletanat as the 
I proper government during the transition penod in which capitalist 
\ soc iety vnU be transformed into a socialist society The Com 
nuunsts argue that there can be no co-operation between Cap*** 1 
> a «*v Ubcmr for tte of the latter no equality of status 

r e proprietors and the proletanat is possible since those « o 
the means of life arc the masters of those whom they 
it wui wetter 1 ow strong democratically minded Labour is 
wu y s get the worst unless it adopts revolutionary 
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resell ci a revolution or oi constitutional methods. The 
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Rite arise irom two sources: $ the exaggerated hopes and W 
G b^-ty oi the demands oi the working classes for immediate 
hpmvemenls; $ the opposition oi the propertied classes to 
,aay policy oi far-reaching economic reform advocated fey 
Socialists. W'itb. these difncalties a Labour Government has 
t'nously to reckon and to provide for even in case cl ravine an 
sbadote majority; and the difficulties grow quite formidable 
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2 — THE ECONOMIC CRISI' 

The post war >ears were in the U S A and partly ^ 1 *f 
Central and WestemEurope a period of vast economieacti 
industrial reconstruction and techn cal re-equipmen g 
known as rationah«ation In the years 1924 to 1929 __ 

countries enjoyed great prospenty The eflective ema “ 
everywhere large part cularly in the USA and came n ^ 
from exporters but from the home market Agn ure 
manufacture grew prodigiously and outstripping even e 
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fidenee canned by tic American crisis the German disintegration 
and the /ear that London was to 2 large extent invoh ed in the 
German financial calamities induced foreign creditors j»Jm> had 
considerable gold balances in London banks to call them in 
The Bank of England honoured its obligations and was losing 
much of its gold until In the summer of 1931 the drain became 
unbearable so that the Governors had to appeal to b>ew ^ ork 
and Pans for gold advances This signal of distress added to the 
general nervousness and filled some people with fear for the 
stability of the pound sterling and with forebodings of British 
insolvency 


3 — TTlE LABOUR GOVERNMENT IN CRISIS 

The effects of the American industrial crisis the Austrian and 
German financial calamities and political unrest and the ration 
aluation of British industry in post war years combined to 
make unemployment for the tune being the most crucial of all 
problems for the British working classes. Towards the end of 
1930 the number of unemployed increased to over 2,300000 
and in 1931 unemployment of the insured workpeople amounted 
to 2i per cent and in some important industries to 25 per cent 
The expenditure on unemployment insurance benefit rose pro- 
portionately and ga\ e the opponents of Labour the opportunity 
for discrediting the Labour Government. 

In December 1930 the Government appointed a Royal Com 
mission on Unemployment before whom a Treasury officer 
(Sir Richard Hopkins declared that unemployment benefit was 
^ being paid with borrowed money This and similar evidence 
as well as the gold outflow and the fear for the stability of the 
pound sterling led to launching an economy movement with a 
view to calling a halt to public expenditure and to saving the 
country from bankruptcy The financial difficulties though 
caused mainly by the external causes mentioned above were 
laid at the door of the Labour Government 

The economy movement seems to have greatly impressed the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for on 
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joined the leaden of the Conservatives and <ome Liberals and 
formed on that day the National ' Government with a ww 
to restoring the national credit by carrying into effect the econo- 
mies recommended m the May Report, namely, cuts in salaries, 
wages, and unemployment benefit 

4. — DEfECTIOV AVD DEFEAT 

The Party and the trade unionists bore with quiet dignity the 
insult offered to them by their most prominent political leaders 
The defection of trusted officers caused some painful disappoint 
meat but no disarray among the rank and file 

Ramsaj MacDonald who bad grown in political stature with 
the growth of the Labour Party forfeited the love which many 
good men and women had cherished for him, and he failed to 
win the respect of the Conservatives He was allowed to continue 
m office as Prime Minister for a few years, but be evidently felt 
a beaten man there was neither rest nor happiness in his heart 
anymore 

Philip Snowden, who was rewarded with a Viscountcy, enjoyed 
much popularity in the North of Ergland but neither he nor the 
Party was any the wore for his defection It was somehow 
hard to think of him as a comrade with whom one could talk 
intimately on Socialist and trade union matters and still less on 
international Labour politics and on all those questions which 
formed controversial topics on Socialist Congresses or Conferences. 
He was essentially a free-trade English Radical, with inendly 
feelings towards the labouring people as long as they agreed 
with hen. 

Among the more prominent leaders who remained true to the 
Parti and to his Trade Union comrades was Arthur Henderron, 
Foreign Secretary in 1929-1931, and formerly Party Secretary 
He was henceforth sure to be received with hearty and demon 
stratire cheering whenever he put in an appearance on Labour 
Conferences He was one of the finest products of British trade 
unionism and Glads toman tradition, genial and loyal as a co- 
worker, a model chairman tactful sympathetic, and never at 
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and disquiet came the dissolution of Parliament, and the General 
Election took place at the end of October £93i._ 

The electoral method of Britain takes oo 7 in times of public 
excitement and tension, the irrationality of a lottery. The 
Labour Party which in 1929 polled 8.360,000 votes and elected 
2S7 members, obtained ‘how in round figures 6,500,000 votes but 
got only 52 members elected. The loss of votes had nothing of 
a sensational character, but the lo«s of 235 members was a 
staggering blow and looked like an overwhelming and irreparable 
defeat, like a knock-out The triumph of the National Govern' 
menl was indeed complete. No effective opposition seemed 
possible. Britain turned into a quasi-totahtirian statej 

5 — REVTVU. A-VD STATEJfEVT OF POLICT 
The first reactions to the severe lessons of 1931 were unfavour- 
able to a continuation of the policy of " gradualism." The 
advocates of a more decisively Socialist attitude had for a tune 
the upper hand At the Party Conference at Leicester, in 
October ig 32, a resolution, moved by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
was carried, which instructed the Parliamentary Labour Party 
and the next Labour Government to promulgate definite Socialist 
legislation, and to stand or fall on the principles in which they 
had faith. Of equal determination was the Socialist spirit which 
animated the proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at New- 
castle. in September, 1932. The opening address of the chairman. 
John Bromley, was a rousing plea for the inauguration of a 
Socialist policy as the only remedy against the evils of an economic 
system that proved unable to adjust consumption to overflowing 
production, or which allowed poverty and under-nourishment to 
exist in the midst of plenty. 

The revolutionary wave, however, was of comparatively short 
duration. The organised working classes — with the exception of 
the small minorities which farmed the Independent Labour 
Party (I.L.P.), the Communist Party, the Socialist League, etc. 
—returned to their faith in gradual reform, and steadfastly 
refused to allow any scope to the Communist Party or any Left 
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and disquiet came the dissolution of Parliament, and the General 
Election took place at the end of October 1931 
The electoral method of Britain takes "on - in times of public 
excitement and tension the irrationality of a Jotter} The 
Labour Party which in ig:g poflec i 8 360000 votes and elected 
2S7 members obtain (“dhow in round figures 6 5 00 000 votes but 
got on! 5 52 members elected The loss of * Otes had nothing of 
a sensational character, but the loss of 235 members was a 
staggering blow and looked like an overwhelming and irreparable 
defeat like a knock-out The tnumph of the National Govern 
roent was indeed complete No effective opposition seemed 
possible Britain tamed into a quasi totalitarian stated 

5 —REVIVAL AND STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The first reactions to the severe lessons of 193 r were unfavour- 
able to a continuation of the pohej of gradualism ' The 
advocates of a more decisive!} Socialist attitude had for a time 
the upper hand At the Part} Conference at Leicester m 
October 1932 a resolution, moved b> Sir Charles Trevelvan 
was earned which instructed the Parliamentary Labour Partv 
and the next Labour Government to promulgate definite Socialist 
legislation and to stand or fall on the principles m which the> 
had faith. Of equal determination was the Socialist spirit which 
animated the proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at New 
castle in September, 1932 The opening address of the chairman 
John Bromic} was a rousmg plea for the inauguration of a 
Socialist polic} as the only remedj against the eviL. of an economic 
system that proved unable to adjust consumption to overflowing 
production, or which allowed poverty and under nourishment to 
exist in the midst of plent} 

The revolutionary wave, however, was of comparativel} short 
duration. The organised working classes — with the exception of 
the small minorities which formed the Independent Labour 
Party (l L.P the Communist Part} , the Socialist League etc, 
returned to their faith in gradual reform and stead fasti} 
refused to allow any scope to the Communist Party or an} Left 
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and disquiet came tl c dissolution of Parliament and the General 
Election took place at the end of October 1931 
The electoral method of Britain takes on id times of public 
excitement and tension the irrationality of a lottery The 
Labour Part}' which in zgzg polled S,j6o 000 votes and elected 
287 members obtained 'Row in round figures 6,500000 votes but 
got onl} 52 members elected The loss of votes had nothing of 
a sensational character bnt the loss of 235 members was a 
staggering blow and looted like an overwhelming and irreparable 
defeat like a knock-out The triumph of the National Govern 
ment was indeed complete No effective opposition seemed 
possible Britain turned into a quasi totalitarian stated 

5 — REVIVAL AMD STATEMENT OP POtICY 

The first reactions <0 the severe lessons of 1931 were unfavour 
able to a continuation of the policy of gradualism The 
advocates of a more decisively Socialist attitude had for a time 
the upper hand At the Part} Conference at Leicester »n 
October 193-* a resolution moved b} Six Charles Trevelyan 
was earned which instructed the Parliamentary Labour Part} 
and the next Labour Gov emment to promulgate definite Socialist 
legislation and to stand or fall on the principles in which they 
had faith Of equal determination was the Socialist spmt which 
animated the proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at New 
castle in September 1932 The opening address of the chairman 
John Bromley was a rousing plea for the inauguration of a 
Socialist policy as the only remedy against the evils of an economic 
system that proved unable to adjust consumption to overflowing 
production or which allowed poverty and under nourishment to 
exist in the m dst of plenty 

The revolutionary wave however was of comparatively short 
duration The organised working classes — with the exception of 
the small minorities which formed the Independent Labour 
Part} (I LJ* 1 the Communist Party the Socialist League etc, 
—returned to their faith in gradual reform and steadfastly 
refused to allow an> scope to the Communist Party or any Left 
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not its Parliamentary strength the number ot elected members 
amounting to only 154 plus 4 I L.P members -> 

From 1935 onwards the same tendency has been operating in 
Municipal Elections and Parliamentary By-elections In the 
London County Council the Socialists came to power m 1934 
and led by Herbert Morrison have earned the confidence and 
respect of all classes of the metropolis 
The policy of the Labour Party or Socialist Party — the latter 
appellation is coming mote and more into use— can now be 
clearly stated From the experience of the first and second 
Labour Governments the Party drew the following lessons 
(1) hot to ally itself to any other organisation no matter whether 
it calls itself United Front Popular Front Left Unity 
Campaign (11) To refuse any invitation to join or to form a 
Coalition Government but to remain strictly a Labour Party 
based on a Socialist programme of a gradual reconstruction of 
society through democratic methods (ui) To concentrate all 
its efforts on gaming a solid majority at the next General Election 
As to its policy during the war which began in September 
1939 the Parliamentary Labour Party is to act as a responsible 
and constructively minded Opposition criticising or supporting 
the Government measures on their merits while preserving 
complete independence and preparing for the day when it will 
itself be called upon to form a Government. 
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1 X2 REORGANISATION AND ELECTORAL POLICY 

dismissed in a lew sentences 1 Soon however be tool Bp 
the cudgels against Lo\ctt who was bold enough to wxite 
against hero worship that is to sa> against tbe O Connor cult 
and against exl ibilions and rowdy meetings 0 Connor and ttf 
clique felt that the attack was directed against them aw 
regarded it as an attempt to stir up the people against them 
They stigmatised Lovett Hetberington and James Watson as 
traitors and deserters as toots of the Wings and of 0 Connell-* 
That was quite sufficient Drilled by the Northern Star to 
regard 0 Connor as infallible the ChartMs in many localities 
passed resolutions hostile to the London leader of the working 
men Lovett made no rejoinder Helhenngton was the only 
one to take up the gauntlet but it only resulted in unpleasant 
recriminations rendering it quite impossible for the old rut 
between O'Connor and the London artisans ever to be healed 
O Connor again turned to the fustian jackets, blistered bands 
and unshorn chins and instead of producing tbe proofs of 
treachery of Lovett and his friends which had been demanded, 
0 Connor merely heaped suspicion upon suspicion against hi* 
opponents * It was the old contrast between the Irish agrarian 
revolutionary and tbe intelhgeot «ection of the working das^ 
of the metropolis O Connor had learned nothing from 
tragic ei ents of the latter half of 1839 He was again full of 
boasting and threats of the invincible might and revolutionary 
power of the Chartists A month after his crossing swords 
with Hetlienngton O Connor addressed the Irish landlords a 5 
follows 

Well organised as we are jet all hope fading of such im®*’ 
diate social change as we look lor we shall be left no alternative 
by your refusal but to experimental *c upon your propertw*- 
My Lords and Gentlemen 1 We can rob you all in less than s« 
weeks though you had the Court tbe Lords and the Common 
with you and having done so you would be thrown into rtvohi 
tion with the fundholder the parson and the usurer 
O Connor tned to convince the Insh landlords in this manner 
Northm Star April 3 1841 'Ibid April Jo and 17 
* Ibid May- and June 1841 
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... nA mor e advantageous for them 
5 

3—ei.ectoral policy der 0 { 

Xu i841 the question of 

theVta the Chartists. «* ^ overture *£ . 

a distinct and d atno ng the C iar R dica i 

Chartists, and, on the other n ^ ^ ^ce th the K ^ 
was an undercurrent in ^ order to work toge tQ 

elements of the middle Among the Liberals 

cause of universal suffrage. was < 0^1 li- 

eu* into touch . »«, the f c ^ stS| the speeches 
courageous sacrifices of great extent o tbe 

cuted workers in their e en . Rd - a p sm , no less wtoral 
in favour of the old He* o R^ * all further elector^ 

forbidding attitude of the g opposition to ^ ^ 

reform and its obstma the people ha csted j n 

Corn-Law League. Sine and %v ere keen y nr£ran isa- 

they craved for potttica *c created P ollt ' c Libe rals 

parliamentary action, and th Y W hy should th 

Ls in order to obtain the Charter. ^ ^ strove for 
keep aloof from a movemen xnovemen , ^ b d 

rigL and ~*>*££*^.*«*^^ 
still displayed considerab , Connor> Taylor, et • chart j s t 

this to such adventurers as exhibited by s° mC O’Brien. 

to meat this desire halfway wyextah^ ^ „„ b O W 

leaders, such as Lovett, an tbe persecutions an p 

The failure of the National Petition- * ? c eed more J 

of i839 and l 84 o, ^"o t£ “ntoueotnals »f ^ 
with the work, and to u . g „ ueS tion had . ued 

classes to support the Charter. an d an app ea 

even in the General Convention- (1839) ■ 

> Northern Star, July 1°. x _ ; cp. also Thomas 

* Ibid., March 28, 1840 Ju - ’ , a nd sqq • 

■ Forty Years' Recollections, 1880, V- 
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to the intellectuals and the Radicals to declare in favour of the 
Charter 1 In 1841 this idea came to life again but there were 
few who had the courage to state the question openly and dearly 
for discussion- They were afraid of the people and they were 
afraid of O Connor For jears the people had been warned 
against the middle classes For years it had been drummed into 
their ears that the middle classes were their real enemies. How 
could anyone give the advice now to the people to enter uifo 
alliance with the middle classes > \\ ould they not regard su 
counsels as treachery? The people hated the Whigs t e 
vile bloody Whigs as the Northern Star called them An 
were the Liberals any different from the Wings ? Better an open 
enemy than a false and treacherous fnend 1 Better a Tory than 
a Whig 1 This was the view of the masses and this was O Connor s 
mode of reasoning But when it was a question of working ® 
parliament for a Chartist petition to whom did the Charts 
address themselves ? To the Liberals And who voted 
petition ? The Liberals And who were subsequently opposed 
by 0 Connor and the Northern Star ? The Liberals 
It was only the leaders of the London working men who he 
a different opinion Unfortunately the Chartists *** 
Hcthnngton m a public meeting hare always most viol® ? 
opposed those who approached nearest to them * 

In the midst of all these questions which cropped °P * 
Liberals called a meeting at Leeds m order to arrive at an under- 
stand ng with the Chartists The following speakers 
announced Roebuck Colonel Perronet Thompson Sliarm® 
Cra v ford Joseph Hume and Daniel 0 Connell — all Rad^" 
members of Parliament who had co-operated in the produc 
of the People s Charter The meeting took place on January 31 
1841 Hume moved the following resolution — 

That the great evpenment made by means of the R 6 ”®' 
Bill to improve the conditions of the country has fed® 1 
attain the end desired by the people and a further reform hav®S 
therefore become necessary it is Die opinion o! this meeting to* 
the united efforts of all reformers ought to be directed to ©W®* 
* CkjirUr Jutyti iSjq • ticrtktm Star January a8 
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i icf. is should make th 

such a tether - these oHhe £* 

Colhns and the °* istl ™ ° Xh e resolution was ca " * aper 

andLowery from Newcastle the gr eat pP^ 

mously and then foun resolutions passed liarncn - 

basket, where tui , meeting a 

find their grave. . t Nottingham. Mr. ta5n Earpent 

taryhy-electiontookp ^ ativ e candidate, a ■ ^ had a 

of the Times, was the candidate. The Ch< threw 

stood as the f^^r disposal in working for 

number of votes at the , t i e election conte , -j 2 ?_ 

themselves heart and soul -to*- ^ q{ ^ votes on Ap^ 

Walter, who was returned hy ^ ^ the Chartist 

It was never known wliem sen5 ation - J n , » 

turned the scales, but it cause ^ factor m elec 

as allies of the Tories 1 The CharrisB ^ living 
This event gave the became all the 

discussions of electoral po icy, ot be postpon 

a dissolution of parliament .could wl from ^ 

The Whigs bad been at the beta maj* in the ,g*SJ . 
had had no solid majority. yvyfigs. Fresh c l ec 
frequently attributed to t e re imn iinent. o{ tWs 

change of government were ert peel, made t j ie 

The Conservative leader, n , a vote of censur 

feeling, and on June 5 , 1841. ® to resign. H ' 5 F° mcn t. 

government in order to force 1 ^ y ie reins of g° ve he ^ d 

successful, ’and the Whigs ** e ' v effect a conference t0 

Before this resignation had tak® * c se „t a P^ * 
in London of twelve Chartist de ^ ^ 

parliament in favour of the i ^is conference, v. 

M'Douall was the leading spin 
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mis want of success take par t m the e 

to their districts in or ^ August, 1841- - t ; n spite 

which were fought m J Y chart ists lacked uni * at 

The election pokey of the ^ ^ for then 8 ^ fa 
of the decision that^d ^ and O’Connor^ but 

elections. The 1 resolution o unequivocal 

complete agreement w*h fte^ ^ b m » 

they lacked the com g vote tor the Nort , ie m 

terms that they « r ' “ '™ olu Uon of Parhament,^ ^ ^ 

Under tlie heading • ted two leading 
Star of June X2, 184 1 - P , r Let the great 

asked:— , - T he answer is " ear ' ted . How ? 

“ What’s to be done . . be pra ctically own men, 

principle of nniversal s h 8 ^ ^ peoplc selec princ iples: 

In every city and bor {o p oW ing the tes char tist prisoners ^ 
qualified to sit, making liberation of al Repeal of 

W ^e Charter 1 (^^ es to them bom* ^ 
and restoration of Char ^ hours wor ^ nihilatl on of 

the English Po ° r L s ^ a ^ n g factory sys te * 0 £u gh police under 
reform of the chi d-sla^ng ^ an d boro g {ett enng 
rural police and the Pacing Repeal of sd do h is 

the control of the inhab.tanfe. J ^ wU ^ 

the press. Clrartis s loregoing h * 1 ° , you can return 

utmost to accomplish tb the ^ y wings you 

man . 1 Whoever »y^^ g by sphtttog fad a 
your man, do so. SQ But wher where, owing 

can return your mau, candidate- a con test, 

qualified man to start i the expens hands 

to poverty, you elect them by ^ 

then have your cand d t • yo u * Jj. ability 0 »o 

This costs nothing- Select ^ ^ quaJl ficatio .. , 
talented. Let integrity , ' contradiction 

second.” , lpa der, which is a c0 Whigs, whose 

Then follows a secoi; 1 airec ted agam chaI Usts. ,™ 
ol the first. It is “ d ?“ V B ipreme duty o| 6tro g e lc fo> 

defeat was regarded as the : sup ctl mter. nor 
t main object was no longer 
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And the Chartists were notstro^ ^ own effort* 

constituency to achieve su«^ ‘ JJ\ 0 the recommendation 

sesee: ess. s- — » d — • ,o 

The view. ol the loud™ , ftL recommended the 

were at the opposite pole to O' &»”“ Gerais v*° pMS* 
Chartists to support those Radicals „ a apllrtt >“ 

themselves to vote m parliament f London men the 

reactionary measures In the own cand datw. 

Chartists could not reckon upon "*»“* J 1 f or ^ 

It would therefore be the best ^ the Chartist 

•Radical and Liberal candidates who ^^ u i aI freedom on 
petitions and who had declared .n favour of popunu 
other occas ons bv O'Bnen and his 

The third line ol policy was advocated y {oUoW ing 

adherents. Their op non was somewhat 
effect — . «v. Tones or th e 

We have nothing to expect either fro ™ t bate 

Wh gs The Tones are reactionary out an vjcWy will 
everything that is democratic. Their nope *“* opU110 n 
chiefly be due to the circumstance tha ‘ L yessly and to 
expects the Tones to persecute W«e 

stamp it out-that is to say to accomplish wh^ ^ Chart ists 
unable to accomplish It is therefore ^commendation 

to help the Tones to gam their victory Th Cm 

hy the conference and by O Connor is th ^ London leaders 
the other hand, we cannot follow the policy of the cUs ses 

for Chartism has nothing to expect from \\ e run 51 

Since the mterests of both axe diametrically opposed. 
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- ELECTOR 33 a means for 

therefore, make £ 

a tf^s° purpose ^ JthabS can 

polling. Every Bri therefore put up th parties 

lions The Chartists ^ thoS e of the oti* P ^ 

who will appear on th n JJ ma tion ; they \ for the m 

on tlie appointed ay ^ u pon the P e °P e people will vote 

election addresses and fe nQ doubt that th P^are their 

by a show of hands. r , rt j 5 t candidates an exclusively 

on nomination days or resen ted in P 3 * 1 haS co me to 

intention of washing to | be repr ^ { tamdsha ople 

by Chartists, ^men the vobng^y . g elected, then ^ ^ ^ 

an end and the Cha nrde d resolution tatives they 

must adopt a ^^J t ° c f a re the only leave 

candidates they have done they rn . - te in the 

will recognise, and v*en f * * a5 a rule p^P chart ists 
the hustings. The people But ^ tu m the 

polling, ivUch **£». maBy to«s, smay negotiate 
have a number of , Whig- then the C absolutely no 

balance between Tory Whigs, for * ? epar ties declared 

with either the Tones or the | { one of these Pj.^ &t the 
difference between the two P^ Chartist a may act 

itself prepared to suppo then the Cha The result 

polls, and to ensure their votes upon te ach the 

' in reciprocity by the first place * ' ^ own 

of this policy wall be twofold ^ ^ t0 vote ^ whlg 

working classes always an oppos** ateS prepared 

candidates and to rem tist votes for representatives- 

and Tory, for even when C voting for his o of the 

to compromise he is indirect J between th wrong 

In the second place the difie ^ revea l the g ^ ^ 
nominations and «***?£& suffering I 

under which the Bob^PP t repreS ente^ ^ represenU- 

the people are -practically n that the ^ ould form the 

O’Brien was also of P noa nnati til the dissolfi' 
tives of the people ^represented peop 
' "National Council of the 
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5— -«^jsr^*5K->-s: js.'ss 

of which parties are a» ^“'“^" uoo of *>» C ^”“| 
manner fftamot believed ““' SoaWtlK^ 
most remain a bill «M «o to»s OS »«"« caused Item 

fte State — the fact =t their bem 5 * I S»“’ £. Tones were 
to be averse from sweeping reforms ^ CharUsts «* 

„ any ease reactionary it was obnoos Bn t if th ; 

opposed by a single reactionary and P°“ thc portion and 

Whigs were beaten they wou “ rfer to return as soonas 
would adopt the language of kberty „ , te pMtf 

possible to the manger of government ^Vchaitrsts and vxA ” 
otopposrtion rvonld make advancesto the t-rrare 
pariinent m favour of threrdm^ rf ^ suprrficn 

It seas an easy last, for WBtren to dnpo^ ^ that the 
views of parliamentary action tlca j power for *h 

Chartist agitation armed at obtrisiis <,f the nghts el 

working classes as a means to a revdo , 0 alio" 

property in the interests o! labour it wouU rf mtrigo' 

Chartism to be desaated imm its tm« by „JdecUon pobo 
between Tory and Whig and to «lil«J»« «' * 

ol the productive classes upon it 0 c “““ an Ofo " 11 

policy of this nature was samfion 0 pnn P 
expediency 

• NorJWnSlar June rg *841 
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tta0 adversely erWeised ^ pol.cy ^ 

O’Brien at the same tm ^ knowlcdgc -mongers, 

the ^ndon lcad^ dUbcrais . ison5 where both . 

included m the Radical^ ^ written m the p 

Ah these controvers _ le ado pted 

leaders were immured. superiority, * P V inCom - 

I„ spite ol O’Bnensment^ ^ 

O'Connor’s views. Xories. The p P t0 1S19, of 

parahly fiercer than . fo * the Tor i e s * r0 ™ ~ 0 f espionage 

any recollection of Tanuary, iSl 3 > S " n f peterloo and 

thl wholesale executionsof^u^ ^ « 0 ije^ ^ 

and the manufactured that the W h Law and 

the Six Acts. They only ^ pa5 sed the account 

Chartist leaders into pnsomh ^ && n o ; tak ha]{ the 

the treacherous Refonn T 839. and 1 1/ and grenades, 

the events of the ye d itself with muskets, P 1 • ‘ en t upheavals, 

worldng class had armed ^ &e peop le to the 

when the labour lea 0 ; ec ts for in5U " \Ve may take 

and drew up plans and P °i sentence 0 f dea *' ment s hate th e j 
Whigs carrying out a s g lu f, on ary »° A oppressed; 
it a^ a rule that Conservatives- *** 

Liberals more fierce y ects d prion & permeated 

people demanding rig ^ bera lism is s ecta tions are 

than from Conservatives--L ^ ^ b exp ^ q d 

with abstract ideas ^ point of y Liberalism deals, 

naturally raised. But sin orn ic, whil const itutional 

class is social, and its a*® ^ mrunly ^ ^s 

or dealt' during the last ^ _ t fe meyitab^ expecta tions 
changes and political & disappo™ 0 intment, the 

when returned to power ■ ” the flames of transform ed 

of the people. Banned 5 Libera lism m P ° ' . prevents 

opposition of the peoP^ L a time darkens cm ^ ^ light of 

into bitter hatred, which not ^ t be chastised 

clear thinking. The ^^d cowards, who ^ a'M* 

enemies, but also of traitors anO^ ^ open ene my 

and destroyed at all cos ■ Liberal 1 bich was not 

friend 1 Better a Tory tl^ a by « idea, 

O’Connor was further m®<* 
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be the only me source ol ac undloris meri* 

dreamed ol the forcible enp pn standing between the 

regarded the Liberals an * as n 1 «*■« 
pSpl. and «>« -*^1, desrroy <h* bnHer 
to a straight fight Hisp ,,,1 between the two opposing 

part, SO as to clear lbe , “‘“^ tl^msidered the »ho.= 
arm, a ol the robbers n»dther*bed ^ chariot 

the Chartists selected ^ people s oted every 

for nommauon purposes !» candidates eseeptmg 

where by show ol hands totoCtort* both He Cbastnt 
at Leeds the smt ol by the P~r le ; 

candidates loach and Williams woe "!««“ ' „£*i«d 

Thete can be absolutely no donbt that about a 

the ftancbise at that penjri they “°”’ d abacs ol the 

hundrerl Chsrbsts to patliament as the “P^“ tt at 

neoole It was a matter ol coarse lor the operau ^ ^ 
£5 to regard the Charted “* *£«•«** which the 
nolle diflerent in the case ol those elec s w 

Chartist candidates went to the P° members ol 

when they showed a real intention ol 1 *'° n "^ b where 
parliament Snch eleebons topic place »t ^^ppaJl 
Vincent stood as a candidate at hottinsh arv iebone and 

was a candidate in coalition with the Tone * ^ Chartist 

at Brighton The number of votes castforthe four 
leaders at the polls was quite insignificant- in 

0 Connor’s election policy was that the o{ 

01 having allied themselves with the deadhestenanie breach 

It was at Uas tone as already mentioned 0 pm 

occnned between O Connor and O Been ““JE 

hostility ia the eatlv partoIiS.pi and esercised a baleful rf 

upon Chartism. It sowed motmst and suspicion « u 
and it left the leadership of the Chartist masses excnssi 
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CH ARTIS i=> out of the 

O’Connor s hands. Lovett ^dtcTas ?«*«£ 

W av • and they were the only ^ ca rry any weigh 

poise to O'Connor at bega „ to ^J^Ling 

: 

party life by mischief-making, y tUe 1 
conversations and all manner of « prisw» «“£ 

In August, O’Connor, O’Brien, ana chartl5 ts sent n 

^having served ft* r- « Sratnlate £ 

iess than 56 deiegates to caI «* of 

release from prison. A tn I ’ . ved __ at his reques factory 

this occasion, and O’Conno equality v/ d resou nded 

iustian, in order to ol Freedom.^ ^ 

hands. The song, n \ved his face. Th ^ the 

wherever the great leader ut t hc country, . ce g the 

by the liberated leaders thr 8^^ months 

defeat of the Whigs m V highest pitch m flour ished 

. enthusiasm of the people to vte T he R.C.A. « ^ 

ol 1841 and the early J »^, e ° nnmM r of J^honnded 

as never before or sme ,y chartism possesse # unioI)S .i 

did not exceed 40. 000 * and of many re{uS ed to 

trust of the labouring ds 0 f Chartis 5 orga nisation 

There were hundreds o regarded , a ders. 

join the N.C.A., either ***** * ^fidence » * s lead 
as illegal or because they felt no 

4. — chartists parliamentary 

The questions of ^^“ ven 
elections of July and Augn - t tnn 0 f l8 4 x Meeting a 
more acute in 184a. /^^t Britain, ***£ and the 
trial crisis prevailed m e5> • The distress* be ^iced by a 
large part of the midd e year 1S42 n°6 ^ f ro m P Mlia ' 

fear became universal could be exp 

social catastrophe. Nothing coul of May 3b 

Northern Star, May 14 W oTt ° 

^Northern Star, February W, l8 ^' 
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ft men oven «* 

uon lor restoring "o 4 ' “ 4 w“?'«eled Iron, the Tones I T» 
could any industrial remedy be the educated «** 
nnnelsal d, stress turned the rtto. .« mtermmgM 

class in fasour ol reform Ctejnsel P , tog could be 

with a inenllylcelmg towards "ton S wfiras e wero 

uorse than the present condition , it the Chartist 

granted, things might indeed h fostering enmity 

agitation which had toltnltarf “to® wild have attuned 

tfhveen the working and the middled ^ catastrophe 

its object Besides whenever theeeo md erstanduig 
arrived* It would be met by a ( Mrtamd passes, which «wH 

- ssu. ^ rssstfi* 

ol humanity stood at ttic head AnliCorn Law 

mentary telomr He was .to a n»mb« ol H ^ sufira ge 
League and at the same tune worked to working 

ThTprolect ot edecting a teeoncihatlcm attempted 

and the middle elasses lay very near to tort fte mot 

to convince his trends that a class bllty 0 I any 

ol most socral ills and that there waS"OP« V ^ „ 
legislation in the direction cl I |tow thereby the 
the working class was denied the Lancia , 0 , B0 na! 

capacity ot transforming parliament “ a, w ho held the same 
pmbament Stage and those ol l.o to»ds whohta ( ^ 
views lounded 10! this purpose in "J ' “ ' lK pnnelples 
the weekly paper. Nonconformist ui which . amongst 

were advocated This group ol thinkers „as about 

othen, John Bright, who conjunct. on wn h CoM ^ ^ , 

to play such au unportant part In the “Station ^ spencer 
leading member ol it was ^ « 

a pmpemive theologian and <*** 7 *^ vh^ 
Chruton Church as an orgamc growth. to enterm 4 

relonnaticn Irom tune to tune, an pbdosoth« 

envuonment His nephew was Herbert Spencer, tnc j 
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CHAKU^ — series of articles 

sr "’1, ., .-rKs?: 

• In the second week 01 _ t0 initiate a m-c 

public meeting in London m chartists ^ 

universal suttage >>' t " cc , invitation. and 7 „ 

William Lovett accepted the abo ution of the c 

rLTolV PCO^S ChaH0^; ow thc icion had 

taxes. He explained to the K ^ Anti _ Corn Lau *Sg ^ 
arisen among the chart,st ^ ‘ d the opinion tha by 

was hostile to them, and ^ ^ ^ 

traders could easily c ear cbarter .i Qturee’s plan 

declaring unreservedly for ■ h ks rendered S t 

The discord in the Chartist ro nnd him ^ ^ 

inestimable service. I any ^ Binning ham fr 0 I ^ht, Spencer, 
a conference could he +n 0 vpart. Sturge, 8 ’ man y 

184a, in which 103 delegates toohpan r Richardson and rna^y 

Lovett, Collins, O’Bnen, in ^ ’ d the question 0 Cbarte r. 
other leaders appeared o{ the ^ 

an organisation to promote principles of t ie .. at 

All the delegates were uni cd on the P ^ purpose _ o^axn^g ^ 

resolved to call anotlier c „ Q j these p rU1 P , wbo r e- 

an understanding on e g five from Bra . ’ directed 

thc Chartist delegates ther^ ^ ^ act of treaci y^^ or 
. garded thc conference ^ ^ a n attemp ^ 0 . Conn or 

against the working c , £cnt secret rep {o und an 

obliterate the class war, and tb Y {erence decide „ 

against O’Brien. f^^tlonal Complete SofiW^ of 
organisation, entitled th ere absolu 3 0 , Brien as a 

(N.C.S.U.), the Bradford delegate^ ^ stigmatised O B^ ^ 

the correctness of their of the 

traitor. O’Connor and O’Brien to th ore anisation 

material to hold up Love them to be >3ational 

people."- The N.C.S.U. app*** 0 { destroymg ^ ^ 

founded with the express m had expressly 

Chartist Association, althoug ^ } Northern Star, AP n 

* Nonconformist, February i6< 1 t 
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the Chartists hot rot to give up then own organisations «tnce 
the NCSU had only been founded for tho*e who could not 
join th* Chartist organisations 0 Connor repnntc-d in the 
horinirn Star an article from the Poor Atari's Guardian directed 
against the middle classes m order to demonstrate O Bnen s 
treachery in black and white 

The accused man was unable to reply to the attack before 
July when he became editor of the British Statesman in London. 
His answer was as follows — 

* Many of you looking back to our language in the 

Poor Han j ( uardian and other publications of ours are apt 
suspect that we have to some extent deserted your interests, 
because we do not come out in the Statesman with the same 
withering denunciations ot the ruddle classes which former y 
characterised our writing Do not good fnends judge us alter 
this fashion Judge us not by the epithets we use but by the 
principles we advocate and bj the tendency of our policy to 
promote your interests at a time of difficulties and dangers un- 
exampled in our history 1 The language which served you so 
effectually w 1834 1837 could not sene you now • *• 

was then necessary to rouse you as with a rattling peal 0 
thunder The case is widely different now You are wide 
awake you need no rousing now The danger now is not that 
you will not move but that you will move too fast before J -0 ® 
fnends have been able to detach some of your enemy’s forces 
from him and to make them cither neutral or auxiliary to you to 
the coming conflict In 1834 the middle classes treated us 
with scorn now vast numbers of them not only recognise us a* 
an integral part of the body politic but they’ have actually pal 
court to us. Never mind the motives of Uus Never mui 
whether they act thus from policy or principle Our tmsmes 5 is 
to deal with them as we find them— to accept their advance and 
proffered aid m a frank and Inendly spirit to reciprocate 
acts by every means at our disposal that involve no compro®' 5 '' 
of principle, and above all not to commit the suicidal foUy 0 
* O’Brien seemed to have had a presentiment that an insurrection 
was being plotted m Lancashire and it actually broke out fa * 
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CHAKTibia 

- f thorn who would give us our 
confounding the honest portion o . not __ by involving the 

tights, with the selfish taeves «h° Working men 

whole dess in one indiscriminate do»« bc n(lt m honest as weU 
We appeal to your reason whether ^ ^ ja5tia ed in using a 
as a sound policy, and w he ,c ^ classes now irons w a 

different language towards 1 wore in open arm 

we used five, or even one year ago. when y 

against us ? ” 1 _ . m „nt bv speaking ° 

We shall soon see what °’ Br ?\ ^ in the meantime we 

coming crisis and of impen mg « r tivity of the N.C.S.U. _ 1 

will continue the account of the ^ adopted a fnend y 

activity was so successful that even 0 Con ^ i8 

attitude towards it and suppor c - n Nottingham, '' ® 

parliamentary' by-election to° * ,. ^d Walter (pu 151 

Sturge was the candidate of t re v candida te. O’Connor an 
of the Times) was the Conserva Nottingham to wor ' 

the best Chartist speakers now cam R Stephens, whom 

Sturge and against Walter. J narson,” spoke in favo 
O'Connor now dubbed " the renegade ? q{ g 4 vot es. 

of Walter. The latter was deci t > for Sturge. 

He received 1,085 votes against , d t0 send delega 

At the same time the Chartists r soh^ ^ ^ fa be r. 

the conference of the N.C.S.U. * to 2 q, i 84 2 - 1,1016 the j r 
The conference sat from O’Connor was among [the* 

300 delegates were present, the following P° . 

'number. The chief debate turn ^ containing 

committee of the N.C.S.U. the basis of discus- 

points and moved for this dra 0 repugnant o 

The words Charter and Chartism were ^ ^ declare for 

middle classes that, although a i 00 f from the agi 

universal suffrage, they would have kept ^ ^ Charter. The 

if they had been ex P ecte ^, \° it w ould be aU the same^^ 

committee was of opinion th nnder which 

people whatever the name mig _ mands . the main p° 
universal suffrage and the other 
that it accepted them. ,8 4 a. 

a British Statesman, J > 
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Lovett who belonged to the committee, had no idea, up W 
the moment o! the meeting o£ the conference that a BiU of this 
kind was going to be prepared , indeed he was, on the contrary, 
under the impression that the People’s Charter would form the 
basis ol discussion After the spokesman of the committee hid 
made his proposal and moved the resolution, O Connor an 
Lovett both rose and asked permission to speak Although 
0 Connor had been the first to nse, he gave way to Lovett, who 
stated 

" I nse with considerable pain and anxiety to impress on the 
spokesman of the committee the necessity of withdrawing a lew 
words of his resolution and substituting a few others The 
words to be withdrawn are ' that the Bill to be presented by the 
N C S V to be the basis of the discussion/ and to substitute 
• that the document entitled the People a Charter be taken as 
the basis of discussion * ’ (Loud and prolonged cheering) " 
pressed with the con notion that the present object of the N C-S V 
was to effect if possible, a cordial union between the middle and 
working classes and not merely to conciliate one and neglect the 
other, I have joined the union . . The N C.S U will never 
succeed in reconciling the working and middle classes if »t l* 
ashamed of the Charter The people have made great sacrifice 3 
for the Charter in order to secure its enactment vast numbers 
of our countrymen have suffered imprisonment and tran«port 3 
tion 1 admit that the noisy agitation connected with the 
Charter has created a considerable degree of prejudice in the 
minds of the middle classes against the Charter But *&**' 
all it is prejudice. If the middle classes are not strong enough 
to give up *nch prejudices how can the} be in the position 0 
declaring in favour of universal suffrage? Therefore I a* 
the committee to withdraw those words in the resolution * 
this is not done, then I fear that the conference w31 fc 3 ^ 
nothing ” 

The dispute between the Chartists and the leaders of th e 
N C5 U id not in any degree turn upon a question of words. 
Men of the standing of Lovett Spencer, or Sturge do not qu 31 ** 1 
about mere formalities The real reason lay deeper stab Th* 
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CHAKU3- agitation for 

People’s Charter was not ^katSuHthad become , the symbol 

theideas. and the social, ^ part of the sou' l outol , 

for another bit of paper e social democracy 

the hearts of the people, or to chang 

political democracy. .. . -rmrett I 

O'Connor spoke after Lov cQurtcsy towards r tQ Mr . 

I do not regret my act o . fc tUan to g* c V 7* : n a to 

have never been more pleas^ rcpa id than m lS my 

Lovett, and never ha\e I b ^ g» vcn - * -!f th e demerits 

the admirable explana 1 small Bill wi r , e been 

intention to contrast the mentsjft^ ch ^ valua ble havej ^ 

of the large Bill. Those ,. sc w hicb are use e 
taken from the Charter that the so-called phj ^ ^ the 

same time injurious. ter _ But whose fa rig hts ? 

stigma is attached to the , Q %vay in asking o ienora nce 

workmen use their roug i an the workmen | by \ 

It is the fault of those who have F don>t lead ; 1^^ ^ j 
and who degraded them. • • ^ ea d to the ag 1 a „ on / 

the people. The V^****^ for me to find myself ^ 
followed. It was a grea c ^ tlier with Mr. ° intermc ddling 
the platform of the C a g p e en due to 1 L 0 vett my 

the quarrels between us \ t0 express o ^ integr ity. 

of third parties, and I d mistaken bis lionc y gl a d 

deep »1 that I have a duty 1 1 ® £ a . 

What was for me a task \v p D { the opP or ' jr 0 r my 

that Mr. Lovett has varied *T* g d me to follow ^ p 

eating the principles an have hitherto . , than 

part, I shah adhere to the coume ^ ^ ^ lf pnne.p , 
would rather be a simp expediency. Chartists 

a leader of ah army in ‘^“fhclI.C.SV- nor Resolution 
. Since neither the cornm . a vote was taken ^ vo tes, 

could agree to a comprom > en dment o votes, 

and the amendment. Lovett obtained ^ ^ 

whilst the resolution of the ^ conference 

. This result implied a breacn. 

4 
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« . ™> - «* - ““ "£ S2& «- “ 

, _™i SECOSD »»T10-“- ^^mt, ■ , 

From Apnl 12 lo M>y « Sd to »J* 

tr» e c r -f £g 

signatures Manchester 5o6l Bimingham 4S«° 

^ Merthyr TydS' 13 900 lk«^ S» °< 

(Mnal holly m oil Great B S1“ itb»rt« A" 11 Z 
the »tirUn s "»'» **" OTt adh r!”“ „TOl»tion2i3 »»d m< " 

sharply opressod than the 6»< ,„,3 lid” 1 

Vo .he Honourabt* O' Ccnoons ot Ore* »'»“ 

- 'sssnss- —-,^iwit.5afs 
^- 1 s^- , =^isssass 

of and must be obeyed and wbfch f f^ !r 

IV equally represented ^ form of ^ doe3 no 

| eflect the purposes for »*<* * ^ * ?<. w hO are comf*®* , 

and complexly represent the P opened 

pay taxes for its support and oVytne or ** s 

is uuconstitut onal tyrannical “-Jou^ttoV haJ not 

Wow honourable House as at prcsent wr^ 
elected by and acts ^ponsbly ofthepecple ^ 
only represented parties and benetted -^onr honour* 
nuines. pievances and petitions of the many 

» C p Thomas Cooper Life edition 1897 PP 22t 



the second NATIONAL PETITION ** 

in the expressed wishes of the 
House has enacted laws contrary enforce d obedience to them 

people, and by unconstitutional n ® on the one hand an 

thereby creating an unbearable despotism^ o{ their asserUon 

degrading slavery on the other. • • nT10ura ble House has not e 

your petitioners instance that you f Grea t Britain an 

elected by the people, that f J^fpersens, and yet out of 
Ireland is at present about 26 m permitted to v 

this number little more than QOO.oooha.c ^ tQ govern the 

in a recent election of representatives to _m ^ ^ Qnly finely 

whole. The existing state of r£ p r * d and gives preponderate g 
limited and unjust, but unequa y j n terests to the utter ™ 
influence to the landed and mon ^ qhe borough of Gui 

the small trading and labouring cla ^ e s- t as many members 

with a population of 3 . 9 *° retumS , l 3 oo,ooo ; Evesham w ith 
as the Tower Hamlets with a P°P u1 ^ 10 " r e Se ntatives as Manchester 
a population of 3,998 elects as ma y ^ hese being but a ei / 
with a population of 200,000. • • ‘ - st j nf T in what is ca e 

stances of the enormous mequa * intimidation, en (. 

representation of the people. V amentary elections to a 

perjury, and riot prevail at all par honourable House, 

best understood by the members o enormously tax 

Your petitioners complain B»t they ^ ^ a ae bt amount- 

pay the interest of what is terme being only a portion 

ing at present to 800 millions s er ■ expensive wars 
enormous amount, expended m ^^f^thorised by the people, 

suppression of all liberty, by me ^ posterity for the o 

and who consequently had no ng And your petitioners ^ 

committed by them on mankind. ^ a { te r 26 yearn o 

complain of the augmentation of th ^ disco ntent rag ^ 

uninterrupted peace and whils p local, is at this 

the tofl. Taxation, both gonord ■, your pcUtoh.m » 

enormous to be borne, and in ig c ] ea rly express aid 

contrary to the Bill of Rights, w to an y tax, tallag , 

subject shall be compelled to con Parliament. -nponle 

unless imposed by common consen ^/ales thousands o P 

“ In England, Ireland. Scotland, and ^ sensible 

are dying from actual want ; an y . crime, view with mi g 

that poverty is the great exciting cau _^^ made for the Pf° d ’ _ 

astonishment and alarm the 1 P - ve w ith feelings ° E ^ 

aged, arid the infirm ; and Honse to co»to«« 

tkm, the determination of y°° r iin „ the many P 100 ^ . ^ 

Poor Law in operation, notwithstanding ^ ^ unco nstitub^ 
have been afforded by sad exp character and of the cru 
principle of the Bill, of its unchristian c 



murderous cfle ct3 thiT realm , onr honourable 

Ita l.>« "i *»' “ b ‘ e ?l°a Lt Ite " 0 I 0* 

- “,£U »*>«. “ST. 


the It'® 3 oi the subjects « lhe attention oI>our« o{ ^ 

*• Your peUUoncrs would ^ ^ between ^ "^ ^Uve 

House to the great e f those “ P prcvad 

producing nuHwns ffJestwued where riches and il United 

usefulness ought »* ""'““““S' S-s; 


working ”'“„ 0 ‘ '“S’ C.T ■»■-* 


families of the labourers a ^ that Hi* Rojal Hig to 

"T^ >T Voi prtlboM" 1»" „t J»t «“ 

exist on 3 d a day Hoover daily receives £57 head per 

*> lho '““ a .” LST„ .’fa rr. 0*7 ...v^ roarttow® 1 


Hr£±££jFs r— - -sss; 

• Your petitioners know that .n ^ how. and s.ne ^ 

Grievances and f vote, petition or re® ^ toe 

framing djscossing P^ S Your petitioners comp 


sted excessive badd ^felons 

gaas rSSai*@ 
w^SsrsssSr.'c 

F “ ^ SfS ”»r «—» ,1 


originated from the same cause, "‘^'^“tarve the to t 

part of the Irresponsible few ° Hdd at the public e *P“* a nil 

vast and unconstitutional army )v ,j ie three k®gd o5( . 

the purpose of repress.ng pubbe opiruon ® e xerose of » 

vJn2* intimidate the mdhons t^th ^ y 
rights and privileges 'hKhonghth ^ tours of labour, P^^an 
* Your petitioners complain that a the limits of n . „ 

of the factory workers, are ****** Unnatural apF 1 *** 7 

endurance, and that the wages earned, alter ; 



THT second national petition 

THE SE , , onS arc inadequate to 

to toil in heated and 

sustain the bodily strong* waste of P 1 ^ 1 ^ ^^ouse to 
so imperative alter an 'Mention ol yof honoun-bl ^ ^ 
petitioners also direct agricultural la - bo “ \ vhoS e toil gives 

the starvation wages o u income ol th deeply 

horror and indignation ^hejaU^ ^ Your petition ^ and 

being to the staple 0 { monopoly upon the 

deplore the existence of n the levying ol any ^ by 

whilst they unequivocally arlic les P^ C 'P‘ ^ olll , 0 n ol any 

necessaries ol hie and P . scn siblc tha un til the people 
. the labouring classes, they ‘ labour from its reS sion must 

monopoly will never uns Aidi all monopoly a the existing 

posset that power under wind men^lm ^ 
cease ; and your Pf^^pcr money. ol religious 

monopolies ol the sull * g ’ £ ^veiling a mention, all 

ol the public press, ol means ol tra ^ numerous to ® baS 

worship, and ol a host of olher C y0ur honourable 

rlass legislation, but t o dimmisn. „ lirab i e 
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finish. honourable 

always endeavoured to inc , ilionS presented to y riev ances 

“ From the numerous f^p/acqnainted ^^ghtsand 
House we conclude tha y° petitioners pray protection 

ol the working men ; and yO« P C , vllb a view to th V eTS 

wrongs ol labour may be consider . because leav es 

ol the one and the removal of * e spccics ol or revolu- 

are ol opinion that it is bc rCinovC d ° n ^ i{ Complaints are un- 
the grievances of society apprehended » 

tion, both ol which may e(b milh° nS P c [ 

attended to and petitions P upwards ;° - n tain a church 

"Your petitioners compla m them to m ^ deeds C 1 

annum are unjustly en treat.yon Christian religion, 

establishment . * • . t i lC founder of charity, meeh 

the clergy with the conduct ol ^ m0tl a nd taught 
who denounced woxshipp ers ^ , _ r pnt induhitah e 

ness, and brotherly love. _ tba t it is the i practice ol the 
" Your petitioners maintsu 6a the ancic t P of evc f^ 

and constitutional right, o vrell-apP r ° v . 0 £ a g C , of soun 

realm of England and suppo Kingdom, k c ^ C1 ^ der any judicial 

****** °* u ; 0 o ^;‘tol “” C S . 

mind and non-convict of franchise m ✓ 

' process, to exercise the c1 ^ 0 f parliatnen • j 

to serve in tlie Commons ^ re maining &ve P° 

The petition then enunciates 

the Charter, and continues a 



,,, reorganisation and electoral policy 

repeal ol the legislative union * honourable House Jbat they 

Your petitioners beg to assure j tithe ol the 

a jo, «£» <i>e * »« ■>' b« *»» 

many grievances ol which they 7 1 petitioners a hearing 

yOiub SmmmMc House to pW <o E“to Hoorn I« 

by representatives at the bar 5 wrong and suffering 

petitioner will be enabled to n o nttcr utem shment in the 

ol intolerable injustice wta ch cr . t the people ol Great 

minds of all benevolent and good ““ wretched 

Britain and Ireland have so lon f ^ been by unjust excloson 
cond t on brought up*n hasb«n 7^ ^ ol ^ 

from political authority and by the manuoia 
tepsksoa ttot ASM 2 

to, join tooctmtoc Hoorn do remedy to mUio»t 

evds’ol «hi.h yon. pet to do«»»< 

ilUtit on deduct oo ot ndd.tioo pass mu> 

entitled the People s Charter • s pun- 

On May a 1842 to poLtion «as „ ’,ts s»pl» rt 

combe. »ho spoke at tagth on to Mo '™f £, vet eJtogetLM 
The speaker gave a lauly good tov'Y "“”“5® ol 
devoid ol matotac.es concerning to or ®“ ”Sde »> 

to Radical movement m England ftom lhS*, ^ bJ 

the eighteenth century He outlined the a y n dmg 

Cartwright the Duke of Richmond the London. ^ went on 
Society and the Radicals from 1S17 to 1819 Reform 

to speak about the violent agitation connected «* form B iU 
BUI The dissatisfaction of the people with t0 

and the legislation of the Reformed ParUaraen ^ were 

the Charter and now more than three million wo 8 p, c ture 
petitioning for its introduction Dun combe drew and 

of the distress and desperate condition of the wor S uves 0 f 
begged the House of Commons to allow the rep .present 

^petitioners to appear at the bar of the House and to p 
the case for the people by word of mouth ^osion 

* The Scotch and London delegates protested *®&k®** 

in the petition of the demand for the repeal of th * 7 6-13 Si 

* Hansard s Parliamentary Debaits 184* VOL 02 PP 
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the — the petitioner, 

Duncotnbc was oi was* more 

delivered by ttc Radicals and Botli the pnmr'R ^ 

Roetock. Wakley. and ^ H ioa to Du, . comte r rf 
and the Whigs spoke m °PP worttiy „i notice , R 

cussion only produced ■ thc Whigs: ltom ked the 
these speeches proceeded* ™ us5cU . Thc f*“ de „=e 

Macaulay and Lord John opposed its P d 

communism of the P^'^' a from the utilitarian stan 
on natural law, which he ra 

point taken by Bentham. universal 

Macaulay stated .- al su ffrage. I ^ ernin ent 

“I am opposed to un scS {or wh' ch & exist) 

suffrage would be fatal ^ }eS an d all other ^ ence G { 

exists and for which an 5 w ith the very - t 0 { 

and that it is utterly res.s on the jcurdy ^ 

civilisation. I conceive ; nsec ure, it 15 not ... lt ; 0 n of any 

property. While pr°P cr ty 1 intellectual cons ' NV hile, 

the finest soil, or of the inonJ laud in ^ barbarism 

country to prevent the cou *y . is secure 1 1 ^There- 
on the other hand, so long prosperity- ■ ‘ pre me 

to prevent a country danger, a moral 

fore, we can never, withou a cla5Si which atic inroads 

government of the country t and sj con- 

certainty, be induced to cornet petit i on must b 

against the security of P r0 _P n 0 { the intentions ^ sover eign 
sidered as a sort of dec ar will becom £ those 

who, if the Charter is to *«***£ ^ ^ intenrions 0 ^ 

body of the State— as a decl ma 3 0 rity of * ..^directed 

who would in that event re “ What is the P® ly i n land, 

lives of the people to nation al debt ’^ fi n d these to 

against ? It is opposed £ transit. I * What does 

in machinery, and in the W ®®" 3 , be stopped « 

be the sources of the evils which 



* keohg^isvtion and s „ 

inactataj mom ol tans.1 “ , ,1 be myihms h»* 

in general should cease t , B contemplated ? 

sweeping confiscation of property m even constituent 

body thiongl out the emp te fP‘“ “foTSbom Ho* » ■' 
« to be ptad .teolotely *« “'footot 5och , „Bfcct»n 
possible to doubt .hot the mffl he ^ puseiy „d 

SpopertJ ep» 1 »h»" 01 n *b»t.oo this fO P™ 4 " 

miry e-ill intensify U* don. to «P^ '» mito y despo 

despemte «h,d> , 0 f b e property 

,o the sntfaee stho mil gn e UTne seennty 

ill remain dear Pm ate propel) 

Macaulay's argument is transpire y to be sure it 

k,«s of all civilisation and of all P 10 ^ . )ch was 



destroy cmbsaUOO in the b»pm ‘r?“f£ t , 0Kts nbo «« 

betSL, »4ttotw.sth«eb,ec oItte Prtrtmn ^ ^ 

trying to alum it by roeam ol nnt*eBd the* 

Sy civibsed and ptos^s-e ^ a “ 

circumstances to vote in favour of un making u« 0 

TSl John Russell opposed the peUUon by malan 0 
another argument He stated urEO d an d 1 

I am aware that it is a doctrine a certain 

perceive d nit upon in the petition that « * ^ ^^tat.ve 
age has a right absolute and mal enable _ 0 V, S House of 
to take bis place among the members m . th ^feasible and 

Parliament I never could understand lh d ^evti? 
mal enable nght It appears to me that tha <T- ^ttkd by 
other m the practical application of pohUcs ^ pcT« c 

the institutions and the laws of the country 0 { age 

is a nati\ e. I see no more nght that a ^ a j«r> 

has to elect a member of parliament than he rws ^ y,^ 
man or to exercise judicial functions as the peop 



, , he republics of antiquity; T1 ’”Lf bl .“for the good oI U ’ C 
me. are not matters to the ^ h ‘ f ™” d “” and 

welfare ot the ^“f^^dard of P^^tt disadvan- 
by a reference to a n parliament, and d ou id be 

right of electing members P that suffrag , 

tageous to «*«?££, th aW‘ S> * 

universal, then I say that no inalien ° demands, 

public good Should good of the wha ^ ^ 

quoted against that v, com plicated and prop d from 

And as our society * a parliament J^^ich 

equally divided, it migh shake those ms . „ 

Universal Suffrage might des society together. • • ) ilst 

are of the utmost value * in theory Bu ^ 

Lord Russell's argument in suppor of ^ 

Jeremy Bentham used the ^ Russell on the ^ 

Suffrage and of democracy J {or an ohgarevy- ^possessed 
hand, deduced from it the * n eat patrioan fam & ^ant 

held the opinion that ° 1 t tlierefore 1 jf it was 

capacity for governing. »*£. tb e use o ^\ 
position in the State. t he solidity ° place, but 

destructive of national pon ^ en proceeded to proposal to 

Voting upon the petitio %vith Duncomb P the 

it was not clear whether 1 ^ bar 0 f the ^°^ ter To all 

hear the Chartist leaders at ^ ^ Peo plesChart ^ these 

adoption or rejection in P« ^ par iiament h-rd ^ who le into 
appearance many mem t00 L the petitio Radicals 

requests in view, whilst o Roes, 49 AyCS ‘ n(TS t them 'vas 

consideration. The result ^Snooty, sine. 

and free traders comprised the m in pa rlian 

Richard Cobden, who repr ^ ^ enor . 

the elections of 1841 - 1 positively re '® . whom he 

Feargus O’Connor, however,^ ^ ^ petition, 

mous numbers of the tism ready f° r aC 1 

regarded as adherents o j, ebfl(e s, 1842. 
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the culmination or chantism 

X, — economic -O— *“ "jrrlle in the 

The month oi , 

annals o£ Chartism. month of the 8® t - n 0 f the -i 

attained its zenith it of the subordrnat a J 

northernhalf of Great The narton q{ tbe 

trade unions to pohU * tent and de ^ in spite, 

social cataclysm. 1 u ghest point. V > ^ of i8 3 9- - 

working class reache be ep them up class to he 

of all trade unionist effort to he P^ ^ ^ ^rlong^ tbne t o 

The whole trade uiu° m fakers were ahle ^ pU bhc 

Sisyphean labour. Ch ^ Action or disappr ^ d proVC dj 

declare, without fear o ^ economic a entirely , 

meetings of trade tbe salvation o * ■ V on political ^ 

utterly ineffective, and tha m to la beda climax j 

depended on the pacing r lcers believed, a redem ption m- 

power . 1 The crisis, so the ' ta 5 tro phe, bnngmg ^ caused 

which must precipitate from the "It 

its train. Unfavourable «P ^ %vbo se cry 
rejoicings among th e " . 0 f the distress, 

hastening the crisis ,• n the descnp children an 

Uo one ventured to of the Mines and 

and the staggering revelatm ^ ^ Lord Ash^ otterly im- 

women in the mines, vhich ® s0C ial palliation^ rob l e ms 

Colliers Bill (iM- “fflL ' » st " de " f ° it“clf mi6 M b ° * 
possible. I. tbe “W «< ^Smdustriebsm > ' 
the harrowing though Reading ?• 2 3- 

, K „r tt ,rn *. ***£$&. »«*• V ° 

» Hansard’s Parhavientary ^ 
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indicative cl the decline th.it man» 

comnctccd circles the op™enb^n F , Tie 

Inctmesha'eladedtohecomeaj"^ ^ heatoJ More 
SpiWtor summed op the P°“ ^ hoot entitled TJe 

lactones more pauperum > industrial cor* 

Pmls 0/ ih* haUon (iS 4 £ ^y mt0 a handful 

tions which were supposed P° ^e a deep i^P 165 ' 

of magnates and masses of factory bgl0US movements. 

sronlUntaly upon the f rf Trade when 

And Gladstone as "-Pf' 4 '"* ^ d( S » » * 


And Gladstone as vice-president oi It B 0 ne 

speaking on the mcomo-tax state of thr> country 

the most melancholy that while there » 

that we ‘ec bejond tl c possibdi y uimng powers of the 
at this moment a decrease m . 0 f the labouring 

, e » srr/itr-. - -~= 


)le an increase of privation ^ enormous 

krtd operative classes there ■» at ttei am ^ 
accumulation oi wealth in the PF agrUtom redoubled 

oi capital > Finally the Anti Com La” JW , brought 


Ant, Com Law agrtatom ‘T^ght 


abort by the tales on bread. 1 A gloomy Thom» 

cated\lnch lasted lor • ^ ,e*» ^ ttE ,own 

Hood wrote The Song cl the Shot ■ Diehf 

mg The Cry oi the Children Carlyle P« ^ nMy who 
the Christmas books Disraeli SyW revo l u tion whilst 

behoved England to be on the bonk ’ Q^pantty 

others hoped lor a moral “Lm, the hope ol 

In the midst of this general IceUngoidFpn^ 

once 

securing redemption by moms E '”“ u 0 w „, burg men 

more muted Tortirds the rend of M oni c. » 

ol Ashton Staljbndgc and Hyde called tMS reeom 

del berate on the state ol uHarm. Mo st °1 lh ^ rf sc •> 

i Charles Braj Introduction to Mary He ^ 

Systems 1844 


Vortieen Star September 9 > 8 43 , , February 


andR B Seeley Penis of t H Mf*»J ^ K ngf 
•V G Ward Ideal 0/ o CknstunxCh rch i ?44 PP 
ley Lt ters and Memories voL 1 P 131 



tpTT cc A ND GENERAL STRIKE X 4 I 
ECONOMIC DISTRE * t further 

mended a stoppage of wages again to th^evd of 

lowering of wages an operatives nd 

«>e year On theChavtcr 0 Wor, and 

joined the strike, and w*h ch ^ Ashton and caused 

the Northern Siar f^ Marching from place o P q{ 

comrades to ]om tlie strike. everv where . the n , ich 

stopped the work of «£ *£* "form l W P r 
the workers on the marc gr heste r. Gutsi 

on Angnst .9 «"%£££ commanded dy 

they were met by the - rinrles Napier, m { 

^successor and friend of ^^Jted with the task oi 

also accompanied by a mag ^ proc ession ent^ 
reading the Riot Act in ca Fad -been held be we , a p 
Manchester after conversati trat ion, who as 

Wemyss and the leaders of the dem ^ ^ peace ^r ^ 

responsibility for the mal ” eding from factory 0 strike . In 
broke up into,, groups, P 1 . ^ tQ tal ce part m * ^ Force 

order to induce the op a iu n gly joined the prom 

most cases the operative 5 ^ J^y in Manchester * ^ 
and intimidation were iar ^y ra diated 0 U ^’^ nv ickshire, 

Manchester as a centr . Yorkshire, the 

directions, embracing Lancashire fended into Wales. A 

Staffordshire, the Potteries, and - C nt . 

S" He°tomc part in ^ 

Radical from that time e d the movement, 

the power loom. In ^33^^ d the t^ » agitator 

from the bottom of his heart. » . | jccatnC a trade ^ ^ he 

read Cohhctt, Sadler, and ® consequence m reduced 

and Chartist, and lost his berth m suCCCSS ivehropm f ^ Jn 8 
obtained work at Ashton, ' cra tive to the organised s 1 ^ 
the weekly earnings of an P proposed, , w hole distr 

when a further drop in wages * * A over £ ^ bcca me a 

in Stalyhridge and Ashton "h^ In May. in London 
and developed into ag c ^ *; 0 nal Assembly '' the strike iun 
member of the Chartist i a Jn Augn s , ^ a y 13, 1S4S). 

On this occasion he rela e " ^j 0) thern 
amounted altogether to on 3 



TOE CULMINATION OR CHARTISM 
'I 1 TH . i. Even in Lon'' 0 ” 

same *m« «* ^ Chartists «■ 

nocturnal meetings were hela y on ^ week of Augus 

h“» prepare lor the W* to«» “f ^ b „„er, pe. 

HSssESHbSbb 

iri‘S=rS=-'^S 

tncts men wilkS *° lactones were m^* 4 ” 

workshops the windows and doom nt „„[ictiirers »» 

To pl»P 1 to 4 ® XJS iorce On U* 

Sit— « ".’•JSSS. 1— «J£ 

whole violence was the except^ . was wantonly 

St take place anywhere *vit war F-* 
destroyed Starving operatives in maine d for a wb °' 

stricken insurgents o! the o{ ^ textile mdusW 

..L m possession of the richest c . * value It ' vaS 

without layine ton* «" lh ' ““J^t the lea,ta6 newspaper 
with expressions of admiration 

laid stress upon this circumstance occurred J 

Conflicts between ‘be s, " km “l, ttmcn in all were 
Preston and Blackbom where six woikmen 

and several wounded , ftc st nke the >l’ iest ”l 

k tew days alter the commencement ol re mooted 

„t wases passed into the tonU Mnj^J *. obum m S h.gk« 
that the same exertion that was "''““U' And when the 

wares would be snflic.ent to secure the Charte mptove 

Charter was won the scale olwa eeswreJ dj^g, stri ke „ the 

would be protected and secured " b ‘ l5 * “ lm e The 

best ot care, could only be .1 a lempoeW g that « 

men argued on the Mowing hues E ™ ”£t means a« 

£”a“u,TJ^ m ~ S th U topto-toto-J^j 

^ 

itierenea to thi* point 



economic distress a® 

and yet wages continue to la . ® ^ power , with wh,ch 

we shall be in possession 0 ? o{ our labour. > 

should be able to P rot f 1 ^ be res tricted to the questio 
then should the general strike 

ol wanes?” ■ To be sure, there 

This was the opinion of the ™M°” dany mixing up ° { P^ S 
speakers at the meetings who °PP rfty we re as folio ■ 

with the strike. The views .of ^ ^ quCst5on 0 wages 
" So long as we restrict ours tbe middle class 

shall possess the sympathy o m sy mpathy. or 

all the friends of labour. We ^ ^ g o 

shall not be in a position to pr charter the ma 

our lack of funds. But if « into oppo^on uath 
plank in our programme, we are hostile to uni 

the Whigs and the Tones and all w 

suilrage." political and revolutions 

In the heat of the struggle tl P industr j a l view, 
gained the upper hand over e P tbe trades of Mane 

On August xx and xa ^.f^^MIowIng resolution was 
met in the Carpenters H. , situation ;u P gal 

passed after a thorough review sanction any 

“ The trades pledge themself not ^ ^duct^f 

proceedings. They depreca e _ ^ an d by these 

the employers who ^ - reducm 5 _ { subsistence and destroy 
deprive the labourer of the means of subs ^ viole nce and 

home trade ; but at the same time that unti cb* ' 
destruction of property. We ar principle of unite ^ 

legislation is entirely destroye ^ in a position to en) ° ting 
established, the labourer w» n fe ^ op i n ion of { ; uS tice 
full fruit of his labours. . . tbe elements 

that the People’s Charters contain^^ to reta 

and prosperity, and we p e become s the aw 

quish our demands until tester 

La.” , „ ers of the trades at M-”* 8 * 

This resolution of the ea 
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144 THl tULMI-mi.- ^ 

“TaSEJ* — -SSMSJSS 

and hgahy *«* by - J- SfiS-S to «£ 
solemn conference eml«»<.cd ^ eam«>'> 

onr and to guard tl.e '■*"*?”' ** STLchinatlons ol ya* 

implore p. r»t .0 be W *»»* ££ , o uphol d ,« 

enemies but mnim fcrm m yo^ P^J HaU ^ ^ xlth and 
mst Debts as set forth m the ^ election 0! 

te,d re ££££ 5 S 

«.rt,.us until « achieie 0* comph « _f 0l monopoly 

brethren ol the teothms classes , h e People’ 

sir sss - ««" — " otn 

The trades of Great Britain shall carp J^castoie and 

On August 15 over too del-gates ; fro , teswere examined 

shite met at the targe conference y*’""" valid 

oath the utmost stnetuess and °H> ’h<*e ' J^ped trade 
iihich were drawn up in the juesenbed thousand, ot 

organisations. Outside tl e hall o' military patrols- 

uorhmen held meetmgs but sue .Lnupted 

The delegates sat until August 16 and . of d scission 

deliberations by the magistrates. The main ] , l3 

was the question whether the general *&>« lt should be 

onginal character as a matter of wages or wh ^ deieg atcs 
transformed into a fight for the Charter , ns tructed to vote 
held hm ted mandates only nineteen *? . the chart* 

with the majority m U e question between **8«* , ”[ a att er 

The great majonty ot the speakers were in av 
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. ECONOMIC DISTRESS AND meOT5 for 

of the speakers declared i° r t ^ C apon was rendered un ( 

of the general strike as a political ^ conflicts. but also 

possible not only ^^tTorities exerted on ^ ^^es 
by the pressure which tne conference of the at s 

r;^ o f until enthusiasm P-ed^ S ^ 

references to the necessity to ,>“|P P e wages <l" cst “ “ fl t 
dons were proposed : one far 1*P*5 , strik e mto , a ^ 

fere, the other for -f^'TeS 

for the Charter. On y al strike, \ or the 

the wages question of the g ^ int0 a national fig ^ 
for transforming the gener already referr 

Charter. The 19 ™ere the delegate^ ^ 

had been instructed to vote \ ^ the chartist reso ^ 

Immediately after the a 0 ^ following a PP'; . t 

chairman of the conference issued U ding distr^s- 

" To the Trades of £ paramount fP^^ 

We hasten to lay before y es froin the than 

the day’s proceedings. 1 s a t this days . ma ni- 
districts have been more nu^ sp i r it of dete^ 1 hQUr- In 
they were at yesterday s , _ increased Lrference of 

fested for the people s ng unc onstitutiona m & c \ ose 

consequence of the unjus an abruptly hrouS tee th 

the magistrates our proceeding '™re^ ^ ^ ftar very 
by their dispersing the nice in > . rnr omniend 

we passed the following reso assembled 0 d opt all 

“ * The delegates in represent to adop^ 

to che various constituent people’s Charter. ^ co untry 

legal means to carry into e ^ ^ t0 the midd i e and 

we recommend that dele & < ope ration o } g labour 

to endeavour to obtain th ^ t t he resolution of ceas b 
working classes in carrying 0 land.’ . . t r, e peace 

nntil the Char-mfbe the lawn « to nuuntan, the P 

“ Englishmen t Legally d 
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«.hOW. by * 


146 THE «,«. 

and the «llto»E °< ^ d p«t^pio«oUU''' s 

adtetnee to out «*»«* Him»r«°» 

•« Charles Sic art 


Manchtstet / 4 «E ttst 1 $ 184*" d the dis 

sg! SssKSgi 
ST s’S.-’-jS 

speeches, and wens accompansedby suminan sed w th 

jmd by incendiarism His speeches ne 
following stanzas — 


. 1 more t Why delve and mod and pin# 

Slaves toil no more l '* n J ,v, ? in t 

-to glut tt. 

-- 

Until the Many cease their slavery ffi0re _to weep 1 
V, e U crouch and t ° ll a ° d ^ wc3J y loom — 

Exclaim your brothers dread deep- 

Yea now they swear with doom » * 

W e U toil no more— to P ^ mlM , gloom 

And wide the millions w^ax Mi dQQd 
Spreads from their 1 tomb — 

Big with the fear and darto«s { 

How *neath its terrors are the tyra ^ ^ tame , 
Slaves toil no more — to starve the Proud 


In tbe mtantmo » monument in « 

the anniversary of Peterloo r 

•Thomas Cooper Purgatory a/ SuM^t 



— »«** *» z 

sjs£ t s.“"S 5 "“i; 

opportunity to deliberate on to st ^ fa ^ movement 

especially on to dissensions 'Vlneh number and met 

The delegates were more ton « MBtd at to app-rance 

Manchester on August 16. TM stoppage o 

of the » town of the high chunneys^ , exclanned Job* 

was universal. “ Not a single mill ^ „ Som ething must co 

Campbell, the secretary of the • • . 

out of this, and something sen ^ous too secretly in ; a chap 
On August x 7 the Chartist debate ^ ^ ^veiling , of^ 

The original agenda of ^^dissensions in the movem^-^ ^ 

' monument to Hunt and trade unions Mediate 

dropped in order to discuss were eager for fn 

the Charter. Most of the d dedara tion ° { iasm among 

mobilisation of the people. indescribable enthu 
ol to trades' delegates aroused rndyen „ ^ tim e had com 


nobilisation of the people. indescribable enthu I 

»1 to trades' delegates aroused mdesen^ _ ^ ^ com , 

the Chartists. 8 They fully tel ^ government- 
for trying, successfully, t0 pa ^, ■ their reports, n f ere nce 

AteLddegatesh^taJ^Sttee that the 
and proposed on behalf o e 0 i u tions of the tra ’ bad 

itcflf with the resolution the Charter n 


proposed on behalt o _ cn i u tions of the tr ’ ba d 
hould identify itself with die r ed until the C fal 

the general strike should e ■ ® tbe motion, since ebj i 

passed into law. Cooper ^ d f nationa l struggle, 
strike could not fail to lea t or the force ecu te the 

general strike was an impossi y ’ preS s and to P ^ opp0 si- 
ment would make an attemp nte red by th e 1 masses 

strikers, and this could °"l y now mobiUse Agates 
a: .r n T*V\P 


nent would make an attemp r _ un tered by t* 1 ® *u e xnasses 
itrikers, and this could must' now 

bon of the people. TheC irre sistible. 5 {or having 

of the people and render r „ er thankmg motion 

spoke to the same eSect as QT£ on nor °PP 0 ^ e + .„_ We are 
expressed their secret tb°ng ^ tQ talk about fig** ® deS _.> 

. . . We are not met her j^onoftte 

met to consider and approve , - 

T £tm *n 206 . A.URUSt 20, 1 4 

1 Thomas Cooper, Life, P- , sM e$9nan$ * & 

* Bronterre O’Brien in 

* Thomas Cooper, Liftt P* 
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william hui U1C . *,i 

both Cooper and O Connor a5 Cooper’s shou 

I wonder that so a clear an “ te nothing to ffij* 

beam ol 6 S 1 tins J^ilkty ll ««» » l,e ”5^ 

With and i onUt*™™ the A»tvC 

S&s5Z££S&=* 

01 S. » Uta* * Richard «*2,"2SI* » W* I » 
anyhow could poor veasers be cxpcc 

«»- $ 

When the tote was tahcn Hi" 5 . rf range >W" 

parts ol England express their « **£ 

shtuents the working men now on ^ prese nt stnigS 

approve the extension and continuan t Enactment »» 
" the leoples Charter bea»« a > ^ „d ^ 
decide forthwith to issue an addrf ^ s * “ loca btieS to P ve 
ourselves on our return to our respect loca 
proper direction to the peoples efforts. _ 


, iper direction to the people s euorr*. . {reet r^= 

’ .It was customary for HiU to .*£* 

agitation he saw its influence ever y?^ e ' ^ then 

Mh»& fBcult.es to the action of the Chart* 
aristocrat c supporters 
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ECONOMIC DISTRESS AND GE. one 

was couched in lainy „„-, nvr nous and v« as 
executive *, the other v,aS j rcc and insurrec 10 • ddresse s 
lines of the policy of the issue of the add 

The passing of the r ^ s0 , ist lca ders to a close. u 

brought the action of the Q art the right on ^. tood the 

Was the position they ** P chartist leaders un 
justify the conclusion ia _ „ s toal and 

significance of the situa 10 affairs. The in £ ng i a nd 

Let us examine the st lands an d the N° rth Lon don 
commercial centres of iG . Sco tland. ^' aleS ' d un ionist 

were in a state of ^TTiou ger for purely trade ^ 
could easily he mobilised, ^ chart ist P rogr { the whole 

purposes, but in su P p °J. tbe working W as, under 

trade unions, the oper • Q iar tism. . beU ten- 

country followed the standard ^ that of h 

these circumstances, 0 onn ver the sup rel * con quer » 

ants? Their duty was that he was ready fo ^ 

How often had not °’ C ° nn ° r for any more favo No rth , 

or to die? And could he hope for ? ^ jfidUt 

tunity of turning words m ° ere waiting 0 ^ Abso lutely 

of England, Scotland, and leade fdo ? * d to 

word of command. But wha^did ^ andjetu ^ ^ 

nothing. He left all mitiat ^ ^ weapons o{ ^ 

, London. The throwing dor {ore saw the tQ baV e 

interpreted as indicating clearly 15 lterna tives : 

general strike. In were only £> * not share 

supported Hill’s resolu • ^ And sine ^ people m 

either Cooper was right ^ leader to question 

Cooper’s rdews, it was his dug ^ strict ly to the he 

exphdt terms that they s oa f or an insurre that the 

fof wages, as they were not reg ^ and avowed ^ , { 

should also have commune a j^istaken P or ]yng men, 

whole policy of insurrection ‘ onal rising of » ^ case of a 
was impotent in the case wely nng a ^ or ^ 
it must inevitably be comp 
partial rising. 



THE CULMINATION OF CHARTISM 
l 5° stnkc was obvwosty 

In lt e torth ««L oIAusust. ■ »* „ h „ d ^. 

o» toe ™«- AW ?”t.S -to mad. -tote* *”*£ 
~neculed by Ito „ Ddtre d mom toule »> “* 

oppressed by misery. »>“* JSLued to the factories. but «“ 

,mte, toe -reVmeu gradual!? sm tc sub possessed a 

,t tbs end o! September »* aretes ^ F^ e ieb to *• 
ctaracter The -hole moral toraUP wings tod Tones 
share of the 

could no longer resist tta „ order to rend« " 

nfforied cheaper menus »I mtotoO“ toe to- sole ol 

possible for them to msle both ends mee 

ehmto of Charts -as the comnrete^ 1 tp*. 
victorious career of Ire. trade. “^ced the 1® 

and a half 1 -ears later the Tor i JL occasion Sir J“” 

fortheabohuonoltheComLan^tod on “a 

Graham the Home Secretary. remarM of iM’-* 

“ tod the painful tod Uto»t»Wo OF™ j, , may 
year of the greutret distress. ^ oreuuretoees * 

Uy. of the utmost danger Wtot -me ^ „ toa 

.Spt! Abo— me lust to *' S^embled to ItoColuS 

metropolis at midnight. Chartot m tag ^ discontented 
Inn Fields. Immense masses of ***£ ' J^ c peace • * 

and acting m a spint dangerous to tbe pu _ All the 

What was the condition ol ‘painful doty » 

machinery was stopped. - d ^w *5 to the precaution* 

consult with the Horse Guards almost 7 pu bbc p»«; 

that were necessary for the m difi^* 

For some tune troops were continually public traa 

parts of the manufacturing districts. v b*b I 

quality For three felt 

my colleagues experienced was grea ^ 
with reference to pubhc affairs. trade justified 

The ministers who had been converted to tree 
in this manner the change of them opinion. 8 

February. *8-4® voh8 3 



trials and disorganisation 

... • A. .^.September, £ 
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TRIAI* and u— - d oc.o be r. 

This was the stated « «* 

1842, and O’Connor and h * London l0 clab f f fl -l t and 

in the lurch. O’Connor v. M'Douall took to g ’ 

tot his so-called agrarian Khrm. ■ 0 , Blicn and Love‘ 

tec remainder also did nothing. ^ u „ lMe to «!*“ ”1 

cut oft from the working c ; O’Connor. 

• effective criticism in opposition to u 

2 . — TRIALS AKD DISORGA- the blackest 

Wholesale arrests on a ] ^ r ^. ed doSe ly upon ^/^or 
period ot the Whig government A h ^ strike. A 

of the Chartist leaders anc 1 *ef ^ or speaker among 

arraignment was the to o every working ' n: ' TI es ted 

Chartists or trade unionrsts, and ol D exact hst of ares 
oi complicity in the strike » 0 ^ e “'' thc disorganisation oi 
men cannot be drawn up ov Ahont 

Chartist press. , far from th e mar ed 

An estimate oi I,S °° ' ” a s bort space of time or ^ 

800 were either teka^ 1 we re tried at the q{ accused 

in tlie police-courts, v,hn 7 , T i ve rpook The 

Lancaster, Stafford, Chester, most widely m 6 

persons comprised working -en^ ^ 0 * 101 ^ 

from youths of 15 y eaIS P . erS appeared befo ece i v ed 

October, 1842, about 651 P ns itte d ; the remain^ ^ 

Of this number only 125 irorn a few ® on * t £ e penal 

sentences of imprisonmen aryi transportation '_ deS 
years, whilst 79 were J 58 of *» 

settlements in Austraha. _ er app eareb on ^ t1ie dread 
comprising Hill, Hanrey andC ££ PP y ^ *e dr 

' 843 . beioro the ,f f ^‘ariy torgotton. an* 

of the general stake had Twenty-six o more 

and j«ries gave milder sentence*. reemved no ^ 

were found not guilty, w Court of App ‘ r ur ther 

than the verdict of, guilty ', thc trial, and n= ^ 

to a flaw in the indictment, q ^ exce ption of * v ^ 
proceedings were taken. £orTO nate. Alter havm 

•Thomas Cooper was not so 
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»ho had taken to fl.ght ° °> 

ah tho« "h» ““‘“i umomst lender R" b “ dP *' 

o Connor conducted his Gnffin and Cartledge 

“SC ^ 

by a part eutaly He dte» » harto ™5 

amonc the working men m 1841 a * tha t followed in the 
%Zt .1 the tnond — jury and to 

trio ot the economic distress that m Wl lhe court 

court o£ justice to team Tt>« P^j 1 r ft sp cc*h neither judse 
" order to conceal to "“/“““.lit to> 
no, jury muld any looser shu th O ,he «e® 

2„r-ccr«rtheC *. — 

CU ouch patienc. and “ 11 < '"“”Lt,sm became apparent 
Ind cations ol the mediately alter the 

oven in the autumn ol tS-j that o ’ delayed the 

collapse oi the S eneral strike ^ tM assises 

process ol d.sor K anmhon to “' d Q^ts dropped to 

in March 1843 the number ol organised cn 

three or tour thousand s< ste adily diminished 

The circulation ot the *<>**"* ^ng the leaders 

whilst misunderstandings ^ d ro und O Connor who 

The remnant of organised Chartism vftlham HiU th 

embodied the movement In Decent 84 o{ having 

editor of the Northern Star accused th ® on o! the 

been corrupted. 0 Connor took up the oidg distant 

leaden and appointed George Julian Harney 

acquitted together with the 38 “^^Thh'sed't* 003 sp** 1 ** 
to two years imprisonment on account ot n 
Staffordshire _ _ T1T . „ 

‘See supra footnote Part III V 4 1097 and s?J 

* SMi# Tn«T« New Senes 1839 to 1843 vo ‘ 4 Y 


s' a. 
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n;cmissed and J- 
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TRM " 1-*— 1 

There eves n« ■ » f H »as worse ^ ^ 

to associate with a <«* O’Brien. Trea ^ ^ 

to express praise 0 . _ were continually Association 

suspected on all sides, an -P Rational Char - tly 
for traitors . 1 The dispenser of ^J x J e 

was empty. O’Connor { ro m the considera The 

out of his own pocket, andp^y^ made at his me . &■ 

fees and the collections apa thy which ha P the 

most unmistakable sign 0 0 f industry was, London. 

the working class m til ® C ove the Northern « g Nor/ /, e r« 
decision early in 1844 unions still utihs - t W as 

In subsequent years the ra un i c ations, ecu trad e 

Star for their appeals and « q{ in{orm ation and « ^ 
considered to be the bes their own, u . ts to the 

unions were still without a P^ utionar y exP^^f^s. 
were fast moving away r0 societies and co-opera an j sa - 

organisation of prosaic ra ^ lacb 0 { attemp _ a -o gingham 
In the meantime there w d ates was held m ^ plan 0 f 
tion. k conference of thir y ^ ^ to discuss ob j ect o{ 

from September 5 to ^ ^ {rom O’Connor, w>J ^ princip al 


tasks which were now impose r settlements. q{ i839 

the Charter and to foun agr ^ ^ General Com ” bu y land. 
Marsden, one of the mem • st the attemp the fact 

was present and protested agmnst ^ of th 

since P such a procedure of po^^ence. 

that the ground landlord usurpation- _ A short 

hitherto been regarded as a o{ orgamsa ^ plan 0 f 

• however, decided in {aV0 ^ r _ , by another P° in inte d by the 
discussion was also evo ' ^ rerS should be P ^ loca j corn- 
organisation by which the . the ban forgotten 

executive instead of leaving them ^ never be 

mittees. Marsden was of op ^ ^ _ De cen*er 28, i» 44 - 
1 Northern Stay, Ap^ 7* 
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tot Item «« “‘'HUT o»»* t,d *° 

force and the moral Ion ? ,t would only «TP»?' 

make the appointments. ot u* eseonUve. Tb 

declared it to be illegal. . „ . year at Manchester 

At the conference held in the iohomngl pm pose o! 

£*&■*•■* u^t 

deVberating npon a here plan ^ its ule obiect «a» “ 
quite free from any agn»ta, Sta 

consolidate the form ot Chart™ mpalW l and 

this conference because the speech 0 f orpmsa 

free lrom all imutmg personahtio Tten^ P ^ 
S 5 SS? XZZSZZZ leaders had hern 

*TU r SM 

\ertlrre Slar rtere moved to London „ t through the 

mth the international Continent. This dta> 

pohtical and communist refugees !° ! . “L^rth rot only rent'd 
Sot indeed apply to OConnor who te baboons of 

nee. rdeas tat gradnally hmle *^JT m ^perU=entS lot 
agrarian resnlnt.on and became absorbed rnerp^ 
tnnnng the Cham ts into small holders an peasan 


IS s PLAN OF AGRARIAN bEFORL* 


The yean 1843 to r &45 s « ! ^ , ^ v tt 'i'S'^J > th«ollapre 
Two events contributed especially to . I tbe Oncnrte 

ot the general strike oIAngust, 1841 and ““^t o£ U*“ 
colony Queennood. to ttartn^^ 1 ^ North of England 


colony yneenawu. . ... 0.00, o. . 

events broke the bad. of the movement m then |o[ 

Chartism as an ideal teas indeed ” n " al ' d the air 

tag tuns afterwards tat it remained w ~ the 

beiose it had proved to be unserviceable as a po «y 


the 



„ oF A®**** REFORM ,55 

OXORNOR’S FLA a thc Socialists ot 

field of operations, ' 

their last belief in the possibly of rf Great Bntatn b 

The most sanguine hopes of the coton y. From ,84a J 

been bound up uith ’^SUagcr- fa hand; 

had' watched its Py ogr . . s0 long as funds. progress 

everything went swirnnu S ’ ^th P rlde 0 c Owenite 
and the Northern Star P°^ cd ^ last refuge i 
of Socialist production. When ^ ^ in Socialism 

experiments had fallen o p _ is dearly 

abandoned. _ {rom agrarian S 001 * 1 , station," 

O’Connor’s falhng aw y ^ Norl ] te rn Siar ,. the cre ation of 
revealed in the column stages, viz- ( ) (3) the 

he explained," there of 

public opinion ; ( 2 ) th ® ds definite aims. Sol 

direction oi this opinion WWM® ^ time « w 

had ivorhed for agrarian rdonn-^ But „ ha t shap 
organising adh. erente to ap^ replied:- savi „gs banks 

this reform to take ? /207.27 0 l ie in . annositors to 

*• Deposits to the amoun ? call upon tlie P of Owen’s 

of Leeds and its environ • ^ . nvest them ® 

withdraw these deposits an . s And again 

communistic colonies. a similar strain- 

hour years later he wro ; — - i e > s heritage- , 

in the early part of *845 ® le . It is ■ • P e 1 ^ the people- 

“ The land belongs to * ? J s ha ve stolen it * y at ion is 

Kings, princes, lords, and citiz^^^ pe0 ple. D 

The law of nature is on , j » -prarian pl an - 

the work of the rich and P 0% rea lisation of his > f . cha rtist 
O’Connor now worked a ^ in s^ cC J erat ive Land 

The agrarian plan receiv . . Rational t, nC ksliding f rom 

Co-operative Land Socie y , Com p an y. This c0 mpl eted 

Company, (3) Nationa t ^ c0 mpany ' explicitly ded f ed 

Chartism 1 and socialism p e already^ t basis 0 * 

between r8 45 cud ^“^rie.orsUP - * 

in so many words : Te g , go. 

, Northern Star, J^ ^r, 1842- N ° S ‘ 6 

* English Chartist Ctreu 
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s oae. s • And he lm.lt 

Stock Company "hich drew m an reformer*. 

£100 ooo from Chartists working men and ho idings 

II e can Wat the tatmy ol these ^ m the 

a way tael manta lot .t represented »b- “ JJ ^ A 
process o! dnsdnUon ol the ' Ch ““ fourth week ol 

Chartst conlerence assembled m >- d delegates present 

Apnl r 8-15 There were altogether only hlrecn rmportant 

mdoding the members o< the oI tie Chartnt 

business oi the conlerence was the founding - 

Comperawe Land Society with the <■»»»"« ^ STtamheB 
05)<d To purchase land on wh.eh rf ^ fongdon. 

m order to demonstrate to the working them mde- 

hr,,,,, the. value o. the land as a ^ ^ 


firstly the value of the land as a means or n 

pendent of the grinding the People* 

the necessity of securing the speedy ^ society 


the necessity of securing the speedy ^ty 

Starter wZeh wold do lor then. 

proposes to do sect.onally the "«““ 2 ““nUd worUUS 
andsocial emancipation ol the enslaved Aegnu. 
classes bemg the prominent object of the soc > ^ most 

Mean, Go^mablelandmaybcrent^m^^^ 

fertile parts of the country at the rate of IS P* acre And 
be bought at 25 y ears purchase that, V£° l» aCrtS , 

supposing £5 000 be raised this sum wwl P # bal3nC e of 
and locate 60 persons with t to acres each E allot 

£-> 750 for building cottages buying stock « me niba* 

ments with dwellings might be leased for m ^ annual 
of the society at an annual rental of £5 **** at 20 year* 


ratal 01 £5 ° t 20 year* 

rental would thus be £300 The property ^ 

which sum if expended » u 


purchase would fetch £6 000 which sum if allotrnen 13 

manner to the first would locate 72 persons these/- ^ lajd 
sold at the rate of the first would bring £7 200 would 

out in the purchase of other land cottages stoc ftt tW 

Ieente Ed pemons Th»..~H •g'jgtSg could 


original price £8 600 with this cap tal tte socict, ~ ^ 

*Tks Labourer 184 11 X49 K*P<* ,S *** 

Company 1848 p 17* 



O'CONNOR’S PLAN OR - 

103 persons. Tlroso M3 &Z 

would locate 123 porso • fourth sale , w hich, 

would more than double rtseUat tb ^ ptod uce f 3 7.3^ d 

same ratio, until the on j rd might easi : aJlot- 

i, the project be taken up *£sp s located «"* 

tar years, and there « j a few ye® a , T f* Z in ess 

meniol two acres. In could be placed in happm 

ol the " surplus labour pop®” 0 ” native land. 1 

and prosperity upon the ® .»< rai se the sum °> &° 

Shares were to be issued m orde ^ purp ose ot ena J 

and a land bank was ^d^jjap^ents, to deposit their savings 
the members to purchas ose s. , Society as a 

to obtain loans for tra mg P reg ister the Lan Registrar 

At -first O'Connor attempt^ » JS^ „ t the Reg^ 

friendly society, and be * refuse to register • ^ cver . 

of Friendly Societies cou aPed to acco tlie 

hedaiedtotefusetodosolewouW (() reg-ste J J • a 

thetas the registrar the cl.® 

grounds that the Land Society P" attempt cd the c „st 

political society. O Lon gt 0 ck Company ’ lamps and 

within the range of the Join * 0 *^ the ices for stemP^ ^ d 
of registration was relative y ^ ever y ioo s ar . et y waS 
registering amounted toj °“ q, C onnor’s colonising^ not less 
the enrolment of memb t ^ e beginning society. 

surprisingly rapid from 1 < Chartists pme shares 

than 75,000 working men ^ the averag fo6,ooo 

Every member bad to ta e instate . t o the 

of 1 . each and to pay fo 5^ 0 f *848 * ^J'aanie of 
pounds came in up to the ear already bor ® glistered, it 

fact that the society, provisionally not 

National Land Company, " Chartists, 0% mancipation 

possessed no legal status- 0 f their plnn ° ttaC ics on the 

trouble much about the J*j«pse. Violen nt u re were not 
and waited for O’Connor s land reform balance -slieets 
business management o legal control 

lacking. Since there was n b ^ May 3, i 8 4 5- 
1 Northern Star , AP nl 
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were publ shed other in “ ““j lir'hiBUle criticism on the 
intend them was »mple m.tenJ to “ Thornes Coop« 
part ot O Connor s “PP m f’ , J “ £ mtaB men continued to 
look a prominent position plans m spite ot the bet 

stick to their old leader «•* tonanyp^ ms, pull 

that the results of his plan 0 fortunes of the land 

can, Dunne the two years when “ persons out d 

refonn went m a flonnshing An allotment 

the 75 000 shareholders were to , cm , £,«> mcludinS 

comprised three acres on an avtrase tw> yen to locate 

buildings implements and stock ,ocate 75 «” 

2 ,o persons how many years will be req ^ J1(> tnitnt costs 
persons? Obviously 65a jost , obviously 2 k 5 

g„0 how much will 70 000 allotmenU cost 

million pounds sterling 1 ^ could have been 

The Utopian character of O Connor p Nevertheless 

demonstrated by simple multiplications in to O Connor’s 

towmbugmi, could not be induced mprebc^ 
plan in June r8,8 pa.bament.pp.nW. ^ ^ 
to examine into the affairs of the * Themve-d’ 

o Connor was elected » “^miperlect state d 

gation revealed a confused and , -^erslnd mathematic'^* 
the account books and two ^itj^mat amount of trouble 

appointed by the committee had to taken grea ^ ^ a 

and to make lengthy imestga cm committee 

general outlne ot the state of the «»“«?■ * __ 

adopted the following resolution as * S Company ^ 

The books of proceeding of the Vmperfectly 

well as the accounts of the comj^nyh^e b^„ 
kept and the original balance-sheets h J g _ t0 the end 

only three of them (from theendof September ^ 
of March 1848) have been produced but M abrt>a d that 

expressed an opinion that an impression P j, a d been 
the moneys subscribed by the National , Jy 0 { opm 00 

applied to his own benefit this committee me « ^ strict 

that, although the accounts have not been k p 
orthm Star June 10 1846 
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new leaders 

inst Mr. O’Connor s 

regularity, yet the Wregttoii ity has been aga there » 

te"o^ennor the sum ot bett«„ & 9 ^ ^ 
Considering that the C °™P* 7 the committee that Pavers vaV^ 
bona fide, it is the opm rerne d to wind up the 

he granted to the part^ coneernrf ^ ^ ftcy mI ght 

to relieve them, from P ,»i , er to 

r^tteTtne-entvho entered, henrove. 

this period. ___ 

4 — EW ““ , mcn came into 

During the last phase oi Chartism ce We most prominent 
notice who deserve aHoserac^ntp i? ^nrJ 

among them was'Emjt art* in Dnnebmg d 

British parentage m Be .. a t 0 the Bar, he, m - oe t 
Loudon." Alter having b»*U 4 aderi^, 

the Chartist movement. He first he came and 

and emotional social reforme . co _ editor D f The . deal 

influence of O’Connor, was he learne mar ting 

NorthernStar. Since 

from Karl Marx, unfortunately a d Fren ch revolution 

under the defeat of the German ^ink impartial y- p eo ple 

was too embittered to Jones’s *f s * * t d 

fluence is particularly notice f his People s P P whic h 

(1850-51) and in the first y e , pr ison (i 84 8 ’ 5 0 )' q{ his 

Jones himself, after his two y 3-848, on acC0U Gentia n 

he had been condemned m J saine mood as his ^ 

insurrectionary agitation, was 1 {orm writings 211 me 

friend. His political and social refo^ ^ ^ there ar 

importance. On the other an • - s one 0 f the es 
some of abiding value. The o o yj. Report, i 8 -* 8 

* Reports on the National Land Company. 
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THE SONG Or THE LOWER CLASSES 


We plough and sow — we’re so very, very low 

That we delve in the dirty clay 

Till ue bless the plain— with the golden grain. 

And the vale with fragrant hay 

Our place we know — we're so very low 

'Tis down at the landlord * feet. 

We re not too low — the bread to grow. 

Bat too low the bread to eat. 


" Down down we go — we’re so very, very low. 
To the hell of deep-snnk mines. 

But we gather the proudest gem* that glow 
When the crown oi the despot shines 
And whenever he lacks — upon our backs 
Fresh loads he deigns to lay : 

We’re tar too low to vote the tax, 

Bnt cot too low to pay 


** We’re low, ne’rt low — mere rabble, we know. 
But at our plastic power. 

The mould at the lordUng s feet will grow 
Into palace and church and tower — 

Then prostrate fall— in the nch men’s ball 
And mage at the rich min's door 
Mere not too low to build the wall. 

Bat too low to tread the floor 


** We’re low— we’re low— we’rd i cry, very low. 
Vet from oar fingers glide 
The silken Sow— and the robes that glow 
Round the limbs of the sons of pnde 
*• And what we get— and what we give 
We know, and we know our share 
We’re not too low the cloth to weave. 

But too low the cloth to wear ” 
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. *F" ^ lacob Holyoke 

A man of a different mentality ^ ^ntially L,bcr ^' ^ 
(1S17— -T906I — logical , ration^. and ^ ^ exercise^ some 
was rather an unattac ic ^ kcturc s and «n ,^ r£mght 
influence on the movemc (kc Une of Owcmsm 0 { the 

entered tire Chartist ranks on th d d the convict 

with him the idea *<**«* ^vho saw 

necessity for the 'vorkmg j , vorldn g class lead l {or 

party. He was one of the were much too aa o{ 

that the ideas underlying - g from the o . han t 

a nation which was just «*** ^ years^tnu^ ^ 
the landed interests. .nrcoare the minds leading 

Libemlism were tcnina to wM> «® with 

democracy. Holyoke w* >•«”£„ i„ London, e»*P‘ 
political refugees who loun JlW •■), 

Marx and Engels. is Samuel Kyou v He 

»“**f^* ^ wtS heoanre 
who, in 1857, published a H.« 1 i846 onwar* rf 

was a Scotch shoemaker. After the cxtin 

prominent as a lecturer an ca iied to the • 

Chartism he studied law and was 



VTil 


the FI'<M. fucker act extikctio'i 


tticno-s or >8,7 


t — fAWUW* 

F(0 „ ,8,3 to ,8,- Ctratam 

Letunra indeed *»*> P"^' £j£Vt CUrt- 

toled to »di.tor,u »to ^ toted tota to 

,, rot deod tot sleepme ‘ C ,,_U, revolution tkrt 

toddle of ,8,7 tot n ^T?„ event, “” W ’ W !lS 
tet ,t onto ,£ a,n "f” ,B 1? lh ototn!„o to 

„v,vott»Uoyo«,8,7 to Victor o| 

elections of tho *«""«' ol ' j'^ndls to •«>“““ ” 
to ftoo trade aeration end "cornuy 

continental tefns<ra In tondojt Rntet , Feet «» »£ 

In ,8,8 th* Conservative todor S* ' m ^lament lot 

verted to frto trade end obttmed ‘ „* r«H eto«rt*” 

to tie* commercial policy StranT^o 7 ocmm r end to 
wet hailed ee « «* sU , L£Ja the AttU-Cof to 
Wt<™ Site 'to* Ud »>">’ °g^, or ntetoly 

torn to to end of ,8,5- °C““" ^ ^ ,„d to 


top, done to to end of .8,5- „ „„ to l»d to 

tof (to trade without Iran rtF"“^ fte Cooscradjeo 

reaoluUon ■ Peel, convora,on derorato~ laW nl pt 

party which lied Keen m jS endAnprtt, ,8,7 

dissolved and new electrons followed J^> ^ lhcy wereonb 
The Chartists put forward m xoltong» BI 1 \£ 

nominated with the exception of O Conn with th« 

Ernest Jo^es m Halifax. O Connor formed an 

• Nor Hum Star July a 7 1*44 .^Ucg 

. JW, Apnl I and September 9 1*4* 5i *n 

•Nortl*™ Star September 19 . ^ q-c^of on tte ir»t«T 
number * cmtaim » tong account b> O-Conn 
r-hartiFm (mm 1816 to 1846) 
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charts «* 

Conserve in NotUnghnm and ^ J|]lim 

**. oniy other noteworthy 

Harney. Harney ”“^ d rslon . From 1830 facially of 
opposition to Lord P* ^ freedom, 111 warney now 

bSi regarded as the e of '****£2**, 
oppressed nations, and ^ became a c ^didates 

Zt dorvn to Ms constituency and ^ the crm* ^ 

to denounce Palmerston on o ^ theday of no ^ . q a 

delivered their election a Palmerston f° °' ser i 0 usly- 

spoke with much elo , q ^ e " ^ on) taking Han^ y obtained a 
speech ot three h ' ou ^ b s bow of hands.H^^^ton was 
When the vote was taken y u Si so that P 

majority, but he did not go candidate for 

finally elected. T>„v»prt Owen mn aS c _ He was, 

During these elections Ro ^ poUtlca l reform 

Marylehone with a progr d j da te, and recm man ds at this 
however, only anomina mn ^ politic staa ding army- 

able number of votes. , miPba f° r , tbe earher 

dertionwasthesnbstrtntonoia he ioUoivedth 

Ho was no antf-militanst. , litre Srr Thom ine „, 

British Socialists and soMl Sf „ ncc . The o ^ P anard nst 
Gerard Winstardey, and Th awin ; but he ef lective 

anti-militarist was Wilham ^ Qnly legitima struggle, 

who believed that reason i deinne d all f° rc 
weapon ; and, therefore, c ^ na tions. 

either of individuals or — .rtvT iT5 

to* intern* 
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Chartists to join the Fraternal Democrats Harney, Jones 
Cooper and others joined the soaetj and the Northern Star 
published at regular intervals accounts of its activity giving fall 
reports of the lectures that were dein ered at its meetings. It 
used to celebrate the anniversaries of the French re\ olution awl 
of the Polish insurrections and discussions were held on European 
politics The reports of these meetings introduced the Chartists 
into international politics and they became a section of the 
revolutionary movements!! Europe Mazzmi was active in a 
similar direction but'oJ never entered into any intimate 
relations with the Chartists who rallied round the Northern Star 
Karl Schapper a German revolutionary was held m great esteem 
by the Chartists Friedrich Engels stood in high fat our with 
the Intellectual section of the Chartists From 1843 he was 
acquainted with the editors of the Northern Star From 
11845 he wrote for the paper at intervals about German aKatrt. 
(In the summer of 1846 we read for the first time of the relations 
(between Karl Marx and the Chartists O Connor had fought an 
unsuccessful by-election in Nottingham whereupon the German 
Communists living as refugees in Belgium instructed Marx 
Engels and Gigot to congratulate the Chartist leader on his 
light. The wnters praised the attitude of the Northern Star to 
British politics they told the British workmen that the real 
battle was between capital and labour between the middle and 
the working classes and that O Connor and his organ fully appro' 
mated these facts The letter is dated Brussels July 17* 
and published in the Northern Star of July 2} In November 
1847 Marx and Engels came to London to attend the Confess 
of the Communists and were commissioned to draw up the 
famous Communni Manifesto At the same date a Chartist 
public meeting was held to commemorate the anniversary of the 
Polish insurrection of 1830 Among the speakers were Harney 
Jones Marx Engels and Kydd When the Polish business had 
been disposed of the Fraternal Democrats directed their atten 
Uon to working class politics In a speech delivered in German 
Marx declared — 

* l have been sent by the Brussels Democrats to speak with 



rr»"5H 

liberty all over the world. their fraterm ty was on tQ 

held a congress in Brussels, bt^ ^ congress es were Uk ^ uld 
and the moment'they found mom ent their fraternity 
benefit the working if n ^ emocrat5 of Belgium and the 

cease and dissolve. T1 . and the moment y , 

ofEngland were the real F> em0 ^ rt would be op 

.tes&potatsoitWr^herOBd^^ ^ 

for the world. Effect th g saviours of t 

Enjtod, and yon iviU be haded as 

human race,” 1 . t p e readers of the 

B, means of these inter-relations of European 

newspapers were swept m o , „x 1848. x 

revolutionary tide and the deC i ar ed solidly in fa Y°*£iin 

At N the same time the Oartote ^ ^ to Dubhn, 

the Irish revolutionists. Chartis J at Chartist meetmgs 

and in return Irishmen app ear . t - on 

demonstrations. . . ; n the course of . 

A revolutionary that the Wortt« ■ ^ 

It was owing to this state o January l> 1848 ■ . » 

all previous experience and wrc > e physical force* ta 
force is moral humbug, unless e 0 ld game o . 

The Chartists understood the hint and ^ enthus^u 

and buying weapons began a ga ^ ar(dl z 8, grew to t e 
of the Chartists, .wrote the T^nes an d 1842. , 

dimensions and heat as in the yea 0Sres s news cam< \ ° ve 
Whilst these preparations were p ary> 1848. A 
outbreak, of the French revolution m Feb ^ ^ working mep- 
of feverish enthusiasm swept ® ^ ad ove r the cou . 

Meetmgs and demonstrations we enough to 0 , , d 

Mone of the halls in London were Crowds assembled 

masses who wished to attend e ^ en nington Common, 

in tlie open air on ClerkenweU Green- K leaders and 

in Trafalgar Square, etc., to hear the C ^ ^ ^ oCCurred 
adopt, their proposals. Serious 

i Northern Star December 4, 
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a.«as sonoondri to ™u..to ^ 0It lte .orttg 

^scss- «• »-iss£S35 

SS to prmen, a POU'JOO'O^'^^'^.JC.O- 
oi the Chatter and to f‘ “ J^ u Sb ” "TSo 

vention hid to bo coo voted oo th pwenment sls° 

tend and to bring m to P«““ ^S. eoneentratmg 

adopted its tonne, system ot mp o^nS P 
solien and sseeanng in speoal constables. 

3 — TOE penttos »»» » ,im - 10 15,5 a* 

Oo Apa r OConnor published to toUovong .PP» 

Chartists — 

Onward and we conquer 

Old Gnards 1 « Ibtosein my sod to*^ y„n 

arrived when we are entitled to the *™ J 5 which your own 
labour I call upon y^ to P«io™ tha^ ^ ^ on *oW 
order ‘the fustian jackets the bhstere^^ as it would fee 

. * « hands It is impossible ^-^sed 


unmoral that the labouring classes ot tng resent m— ■ 

ot any country m to «ortd, shotdd *“™ „nnot.«d « 

lion ot their order throughout to *°™P give«P 

unimproved by them I «o!d rath « movement 

one particle oi the Charter Stilt, remember that ^ , 
. Linton was bora m London m *8” • J^^ton. the 

wood-ragraverandapoet. His wde Chartist •S 1 ** 

of Dodson He had takenp"* »»» ^ an »PP* n * 

since 1838 Walter Crane, the painter and social^ 
face in Linton s workshop 
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APRIL io. 1848 

THE PETITION A instance by the 

n t originated in the fi un sbom chins, 
is a labour moveme ’ ° ed ba nds and we w ere not 

fustian jackets, the bb ^ fig {or the Chart e ‘ ce q{ the 

Further, I would not g ^ systcm to tak good that 

prepared with a so . t0 destroy i^n before w e were 

artificial one winch we ^ the Charte , the great 

we did not succeed earh m Look at E organisation of 

ready “with the ne%v Qovemtnent 1 5 people 

trouble of the to PHtssio,'? S hS. xv! while 

labour. And so ™U .«■ b over rt cdenct roi Utary 

rejoicing over their . foundation for d reform, 

the latter is ready laying the t we is 

power. But in addition to th ^ when th^ * 
which wid give bread to d , Thos pet ition 1 

carried. The Charter and the S^ rfapJ ^t 

Protect us incur work, ^op 1 ^ up a constitu ^ ^ first 
At the same time 0 Con: ^ hoped to b ^ big unC ie, 

and democratic repu ■ t ol d the Ch p ar is for fifty 

president of the republic. H ^ in exd ■ » dent of the 

Arthur O’Connor, who had b being ma d P minister 

years, had an exceden P*** ^ brothers was P 
French repubdc, and ia O’Connor in t ® 

of a South American rep n*l ■ ■ & speech by bi5 ^odc of 

There is hardly an art ^ _ s 50 charact^i^ ^ ^ 
whole of the Northern Si ^ tribute s as bis m ver> omf»^ 

^^tStSen quoted- J^^vSnBSnassem ^ 


XZZ&Zi :Z* of. taking 

in an Owernte liall » J tbe s t a te of submitted 

the purpose of considering t0 be taken eti tion was 

the ,o1 ’ 

SSTSS. pe«o» of TiepeopleaIe ,besou ; ce 

principles: P of ad wealth- 1 tlie right to 

<* Labour is the source o worke r liaine ntary repre- 

of ' all political power. tion withou P n0 mic mean 

produce of his labour. ^ reSOUrC es and 
sentation is tyranny- 
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ol * cnunny am to' 

tageously W means o t ,,, ^nstnous clasps 

* ">e .TS 5 "^ 00 ti 

, ^r^sss^-3^ 1 

we most, resounded in w® 1 ! *® ^ to ^Sol weapons were 

I'm L^ce with -* 


iat the Com entioo was an process* 0 

and*i*suing a warning against any [»rteip»‘ matter drop It 

ol April to And the government^ „ „, the smith 

turned London into an aimed camp T^JSonna nl the H«® 
nl England were brought to London and tu preparations 

wane hep. ,» read, urns * Bank o 

were mad. lo, the protection o! «„ m additom 

England Great nomhen ol special '»”i U ““ di , 0 « and Loo« 
sworn in among them being Wdtan. E h me 

Napoleon The published numtem of “ „traoldm» w 
.mips the police “ d >heepe°“ 1 “”!^.„ < , r ol,c.iu«I^ 
high In gcueral, the Sgures oi the m>hta^ 8 j, cannot bf 
the Chartists and their Incnds on April m a feveo-h 

accepted with ana confidence Horn. 1 “> ^ ,o IM® 

unagmation tendered it quite impossiblei*®* u , oi e. 
Zl, or to speak or write wath any aPP™d' t “ „ d race,** 1 
The Convention <at daily, listened to t> however, 

the petition sheets with the signatures n otnh« 

was made to examine and venly them or toonintt ^ ^ 
Thus the iatelul day, April io. am\ ed y j^fcairt. 

■ Nwnwra Star, Apnl 1, .>,> . Hansaul s ft*—-"” 
third senes, vol » 06 . pp is 6S and *??' 



THE A® **** J s ; houses. 

Specie! constables stood * thel^^nC 

Bodies of police guarded 1 ldie rs stood u Lon don. 

the Houses of Parharuent • 0 f the south o ^ ^ 

barracks or at the ^ ^ tbe Convention ^ q{ the 

At nine o’clock in the Quist0 pher Doyle, - e j comnus- 

opened its communication ir0 ™ to the illegality 

committee; read ou b att ention was dr Uainent . In the 

5ioner of the police , , the Houses o t he eX tensive 

mmnrlpd nrocession to _ b e. iustifymg the 
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committee; read ou - attention was or— ent . 
sioner of the police , , the Houses o r ; n gthe extensive 

of the intended ^ spok e. * due to the 

discussion that followed, ove mment as finally ke 

military preparations o ^ 0 { the c ° nve ” tba ’ t the police 

violent speeches of the truS tworthy souT the Chartist 

ho had heard from a „ T a erS to b re 0 „ norn and 


as 

leaders. At to o'clock the « ^ A This 

marched at the hea %vaS reserved for P ^ borse s, m 

wagon, drawn by four ’ carr j a ge, drawn Charter 

was followed by a decora ^^e of the J Totten ham 
which the members o sion passed tfae 0 ffice of the 

Association sat. The p ^ 144, Hoi o > ^ t . Thence 

Court road on their way ^ the petition ' ction t o Black- 
National Land Company, soU th-easterly ^ Bennington 

the procession proceeded 1 tbe meeting trat ors 

fnai Bridge, in ^ joined by baI1 nas. 

Common. On the way it 'jas 1 ^ with ban ^ procesS10 n 

from the north and east, 1 ug cro wds. ^m n nmher of 

The road was lined by en ^ meet mg. Th be de ter- 

reached the appointe T mgton Commo enormous y- 

the demonstrators on P° mt jjioner of P<*f’ 

mined; the statement tbe Commis ^ sent for 

Before the meeting cou f b fi c -house comT nittee, on 

who was stationed * a ^ em bet of ** * Uie meetmg 
O’Connor and McGrath a ^ ^ ob] ecrion ^ & pr0ce ssion 
told them the governm ^ circU mstances Even a semblance 
being held, but^that un { p a rliamen- g^ ce ; and 

beahowedtogototlieHouses & ish able ok 

nf intimidating parliament 
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i-o THE TINAE r*-- 

?“ ° ^ *“ 

0 Conror and McGrath g« ^ In the meantime the 

1 rocesson at the dose oi the roeemg lender h» d 

rumour spread among the a??ea red in tl «r midst ard 

bmuiaKt Soon BotOTtobOr 

„ a3g re«tJ<»'llic«>>UA' 10 “ s “ ds ’°™^ m ^ l8 3 7 h . tod told IK 
w> b) » »**» »t to** toh . I*f«” 

profit to »oidd toodi *» “* P '“,u t h c „[ > tadrtd thooNffld 

rtol^t.^>”P“f b \‘“°'“ U „ d '° v tod “”«d »d 

determined «sM«. ^ £»fl= b“* ,0 ,W i 

%et be lound ta*ll lore* “ *“ d “ S H1 „ *n orator »d 

•— *" ** 

the people slowly and quietly dxpenM number 

0 Connor presented the petition’ md state lt wa s 

oi s gnatures amounted to ovw 5 J mined. The result s h ° wed 
handed over to a committee to be exammeth TL^ * 7m abons 
that the number ot s gnatures did no { tbe names were 

but only i 975^69 iurthermore that nrmbe ^ the niroe9 w** 
in the same handvmtjng finally ^ bearers. 1 Ttts 

either imaginary or were not sign > a Jarce . And the 
revelation turned the whole pel l,t, °" ‘ * e|ta dmg of them r®- 
imaginary names were so ridiculous that the ^radme^ ^ fatch j 
du Jd an irresistibly comic effect. The te^ o( lxu S ht« 

tenth oi April had caused suddenly tmorcam® satire - 

followed as a natural reaction Alter th 


THE CHARTISTS ARE COMIhG 


What a row and a rumpus there is I declare ^ 
Tens ot thousands are flocking from 
To pet non the parliament onward they s^er 
fists are comine oh dear oh dear 


To pet non the parliament onward mey » 

The Chartists are coming oh dear ohd 

» Cf Charles Kingsley Allen £«** *od bis A** 331 

moving description oi the death of Sandy J ,^,8 a 3 
at the meSoency of Chartist leadership on Apni 
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. rT , TI 0N MTO « RU - ' 
.vstveatm , 

T.4-** ">" !J K?m-'ixs, 

*“"**.’« 'S£T»V' i5 of bed l 

ss?ss— — 

2 ' vet seen, 

i nr together was nev ^ thc Queen > 

' ss5s£sst' asgsi5®- * - ■ 
. srr^^rr^. apOT „ a . 

And tots of you tig worn 

3- (>l0A . do laiign. 

• The bakers and -£ ’ 

With dustmen and co^ ^ li^^ in5 . 

^ *r+* ££«: - B ” me ’ 

S«?K£i. »* *fT 

With pistol. ba>’0“ c ’ chatter and! o ^ _ 

^n ay ^»^ Mod 

Shoot at a donKey 

4 ‘ ,- lber ty crow, 

“ See the ^ aa1 '* 

Repeal oi ^ tcn tment, same *, 

Peace and con paid f° r too, 

Plenty oi la ^"* in riches and .\ bn othing 40 d °; 
Some are toU ' n ° . starving. %v illbe seen. 

mile rodkons prosperity fte Quee> 

■gSf£& 

5 -.„ L o»®»-”r“ ar1 ' 

.. s ,ch coastal t«« a»0 ‘ d“ fc 

Tailor and iKjVt, ar«”“ »” a J** 1 

Gaslightman, piJV ^ntcher 

Greengrocer, batter, F 
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LOI, I"? ZiTSui W *» H ' 

And tbe cowl “o* , „ d k«P well «* P 5 *" 

Sl^^^nndkSp.Horokco 

The disgrace however dong to ™ been the 

regajded 0 Connote behavtout on AP"' elto ehip become 

celeeoiUeMnf The revolt W ^ to ed It w» 

general H.s meapaetty could ”6 petition became the 

only alter a lape. oi fitteenmonths that ^ ^ ^ 
eubtect oi debate in parliament It ^ m Uvo uro! 

senonely On July 3 >S« only 7 " year between «•« 

the petition -Wet ana voted VP*** a penod .1 

introduct on and the m«t» °< hie plane lotto 
cataetiophee lot O Connor c oDap>ed in hopelese 

redemption .1 the land ^ £i***«*- 

(allure and he was bound up in the 
H s heart broke and his mind began G 

4 -Tin: LAST STAGE OT C1UKT1S* ^ 

Chartism event ««dily »J had'mived a 

1848 The Chartists lelt that the e& |t openlj T^ e 

mortal Wow hut few ol them dared & continued its 

Convention wh ch had ^ ^ 1 ° An’S « “ , t delved only 

meetings and discuss.ons unUl AH A^bly * ith ^ 

to he reconstituted on May 1 ** * ° Teorga msation was 

addition ol new delegates. A J wpre delivered on the even^ 

adopted and some sensible speedies the part 

o, the La. few years and on Ml PT 

ol the leader ol the people Militant ta of 

vailed lumishmg the government with nal Assembly 

Chartism its coup it grace On May 13 d desperation 

was dissolved The leaders in disiUus.onm * violent 

lelt lor the country held mass mee J ^ Ga:ir d. In 
speeches and threatened to organise a ^ spies and 

some places scenes ol violence were enac These were 

police agents manufactured secret consp 1® 
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the LAST STAGE ^ ^ . 

Mowed by wholesale Altogether 

rcign oi tenor swept over len » 

Chartist leaders were sen year s, in Londo1 }’ maX i ro um 

ment, up to a n ^"^ Ernest Jones rccC '^ ^ criminal in 

Lancashire, and Chesh • like a comm 

term in July, and was treated at h & ^ for him in ord 

his prison, until O Conno P 5 ' t ion. inte llectual 

secure better treatment -ud se & rcm arkab^ ™ 

The years 1849 a " d l85 ° ™ in consequence of th ^ 

revival of Chartism, P*° leaders. A g°° hv ordinary' . 

of the foreign revolutio ry exclusively Y {{ 

«• **• S tott. short hve by 

-Working men. It » ^ men tion. 11 with a 

0 / Freedom Reserve ? hooled workU \ g the same year 

Gerald Massey, a poor, poetry- In ld n0 t 

considerable and ferti e because O’ Conno _ repu blic. 

Harney left of a democratic and * ^ of th e 

permit him to write in fa tn sca rcely 

L ccp^ivelv founded the Fed * Y three papers sc 


He successively founded and the three p P the 

and the .1 rSSe *>«&£, in 

lasted two years. In J d its name to / The grea t 

Northern Star for £100, 0 8 November, 1 5 f fifteen 

May, but the star went ^ a stormy £% (es t0 the 
Northern Star ceased to e Erne st J oac5 , an dthen 

yea*. Its place was taken ’ 2 b „ t ed several articles, 

Wa te which Karl Marx contrfx ha5tened by 

by his People s Paper. g ^ vaS meam defeat 

The fatal action oi Apnl reform ncv er^ 

the collapse of O'Connor s p ybc British w to 1850- \ 

of the European revolu 1 • ^cter than in in prance, \ 

acquired a more intemation reVolu tionary ca . neS t interest 
They knew the names^o The y took Marc h, 1848. 


d a more intemation reVolut ionary lca /\ nest interest 

— - - mew naT ^ C t ° „ a ry. 'They took tie Marc h, 1848. 
Prussia, Austria, and Hunga ^ erlin in February ' ** ^ HuTlga ry. 

in the victories of Pans an 0 j the camp ^teficial reaction 

and followed intently th e Loped for a a ^ g reat hopes 

Prom all these movements they ' * and all the g 

upon England. Then the bad nei 
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and expectations laded away The quondam victorious leader* 
of the revel tion fed from their country and 'ought asylum w 
F nghnd \ct F ngltdt Chorti m was unable to offer them any 
thing more than enthu ustic meetings and greeting*. 

A contributory factor m the increasing weakness ot the move- 
ment was the continued splitting up Into wets Several orgamsa 
tions were formed in rivalry with the National Charter Assooa 
tion eg tie National Reform League by Bronterre 0 Bricn 
the National Regeneration Union the People s Charter Union, 
the Nocul Reform League etc. They broke up the last remnants 
of Chartism until the leaden were left without an army 

In 1855 Feargus 0 Connor died in London after basing spent 
two y cars in a lunatic asy 1 urn About 50 000 working men took 
part in his funeral procession 

Three years later Robert Owen breathed his last in his native 
place Newtown To the very end he remained faithful to b» 
convictions and odi cred to ht> main principles Shortly before 
his death the local clergyman came to his bedside to offer him 
religious consolation Owen dcckrcd the offer in the most 
decided manner and when the mini ter asked him whether he 
did not regret 1 arag wasted his life in fruitless effort* he 
made the proud rejoinder My life was not useless I S aVT 
important truths to the world and it was only for want of under 
standing that they were disregarded. I have been ahead of m) 
tune 



IX 

r-xTr-R OF CHARTS 
moral influence of 

rl ., vebOW MOVEMENTS 

X. — CONSERVATIVE SOC1A marks the period 

tiE catastrophic break wthtEep: 5 rvat ivc nnnds ° 

com 181S to 1848, sta ^n aSor, woven a 

ration, and stirred them Walter Scott rese nt 

towards the past, round _ they b ehevcd the? ^ 

romantic veil of bewitching g . on) socia l su ' 0 f Labour 

to exhibit nothing but is ^ority. with the g l Like 

eclipse of Ghurch and State ^ the bottom °* ^patriots 
mortally wounded and ' v t hc social studen truKg le of the 

Plato and Cicero in their t > ^ tbe ru thless . T%v0 

of Great Britain were pame into hostile ca . 

classes, the division of the natio ^ inte rcoume and^^ ^ 

nations, between whom 1 dwellers in ^ er appeared 

pathy,' . . as if they ^ TUe cash 
inhabitants of different p an s0C jal bonds, a p LyJL’ was 
not only unable to replace pro fit ; ^ 4 °!! ^ pro {essing the 
*he hostility which . JsStylSia g° a puts into tlie 

engendering. “ We ca 1 „ „ An d L 1C ' C ^ rimes, the 

tallest separation, isolati • h ero ° { f , aS a rule, 

onth oi Stephen Blachprf. ® ion .. Af^h' “ c 
™iL "It » *" CJ ‘ .,-„„vUttteo ,th -! .}' s:i „ 


the hero oi - role, 

1011th oi Stephen BbckpoA®^.. 

larticulate wail, It is form ersknewlitt e them saw 

he moral philosophers an r pr0 hably very • disc0 vering 

md meaning of Chartism, the y could no tion of interest 

the factory system at wor ’J c f irs t open sep ^ thc common 
that this movement w pouring P or . { the conserva 

feeling, opinion, between j the opmio p rese nt. 

wealth and all above them- * , CaJ i y le, 

1 Disraeli, Sybil* book ii-» ^ Discus^ 0115 ' ^ 

« J. S. Mill, Dissertation and . 
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live th nkers 11 was capital that had brought the nation to that 
pass It w that the cap talist has found a slate th3t has 
supplanted the labour and ingenuity of man Once he was an 
artisan at th- bert he now watches machines and even 
that occupation slips from his grasp to the woman and the 
hild Th- capital! t fionnsl es he amasses immense wraith 
f we sink lower and lower And jet they tell us that tie 
interests of Capital and Labour are identical 1 And in another 
passage he writes quite in the Colendgran manner Since the 
passing of the Reform Act the altar of Mammon has blued 
with triple worship To acquire to accumulate to plunder 
each other by virtue of philosophic phrases to propose a Utopia 
to consist only of w ealth and toil this has been the breathless 
business of enfranchised England for the last twelve years 
until we are startled from our voracious strife by the wad of 
intolerable serfage * Another conservative writer whose book 
made a deep impression on the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
and on the future leaders of Christian Social sm proclaimed to 
the country that encouragement for capital and prev rniion for 
the (labouring) population had been the two leading ideas 
with statesmen and legislators for the last thirtv years Thej 
have now succeeded in their object While the privations and 
distress of the labouring classes have increased the wealth of 
the upper classes has been constantly accumulating and the 
capital of those classes constantly augmenting * 

The dismay at the deplorable slate of the nation was followed 
} by ardent attempts at the reassertion of authority and reStora 
tion of social peace by means of legislative measures and private 
phUanthropj \\ e owe to the poor of our land said hold 
Ashley in 1843 a we ghty debt \\ e call them improvident and 
immoral and many of them are so but that improvidence 
and immorality are the results ma great measure of our neglect 
and in not a httie of our example ‘ The Chartist struggles 

^ vpsrad Sybil book it chap *3 * Id op at booki chap 5 
*■ * Seeley Ptnlt of th* Nat on 18^3 p xu. 

•Hodder Tie Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury or Scctal Nefamter P> 
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and sufferings in the ??^ a ,l*wroteMill in I ^’ hwtted.' 

1BS . " The date of tebo ^ ^ ^ Legria® ^ ^ 
the question of the °^’ increasing urgency, to P v£ thek lot 
in each Session and i more, work less, ^ - n a 

labouring classes sh^l e . T j ie stream at P^ ese tec tion of 

in some way alleviated. • • • _ societ ies for the P T& the 
multitude of small c ^ ^associations o baths, 

needlewomen, of g° verneS r 5 “’ seS t0 provide them _ But 

buildings of the iabounng^e started into are 

parks, and promena > schemes o{ a new 

it is not in this spint that tn ^ ^ begin^g ol 

conceived. They are prop d _ in which « rdian s of 

moral order or an old order re ^ ^ paternal 6*^ ^ 

property axe to resume ^ ^ 1 '°' vevcr ’ ^ y 0 Sadler, Lord 
those less fortunate. and philanthr py . a j scene, 

sively a time of social re alone on tlm and Sta te 

Ashley, and their friends we ^ oxity in Chute 
The attempts at restorat they gaV e use ^ ontrover sics, 

were even more strenuou , Seated theologies trea son 

polemics, parliamentary ^ revolution by behind all 

as well as to the brood- 

trials, imprisonment, an ^ conservati i;gW to 

these various measures, one no searc hing for the km J on 
mg over the social chaos ^ stable « of 

lead the country to perm { God> or of histo 
authority either of the a philosophers , 

some heroic personality. re pgious and mo appeared 

Pleiades open pleiadf of „d »3. S '«,A 
learned theologians, a "f '“" ae 1 H.Nc' vm ““ ra eli. Mo"""' 
on the horizon. HnerdlEte^ Benign ^^lism. 
Carlyle, Lord John ““T^ing in fte of the 

Kingsley, and Ludlow - tal liberals 311 tion> were either 

with Mill and Dickens as any “j'Siridge. “ E vcr P 

movement. All of th e ’ ^ e influence o close an 

directlv or indirectly under tho^ „ testificd MrU, 

Englishman of the V" 5 ' ^ g Mil g t. 
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THE d that in proportion as the 

lor universal suffrage, on Bus he church ■•'^ cs ltsc 

felt; ,at present the to* ^ an pension of he >r ^ ^ 
infidel faction. T e : n a ue nce in Parliame onen t of 
would weaken the Liber outspoken °PP that 

Continent quite common. Th«^ When he leaded » 

Liberal political economy ^ Oxford, he 

these doctrines were being sp^a contra diction of 

replied that they formed a <*** ^ ^ saints . ™ 

Lord, S. Paul, S. Chrysostom,^^^ tQ accumulate t^ 
pursuit of wealth and gam, en joyment, were n > g o{ 

means of ■future suhsistenM *4 peat moral 

political economists rvcrctcacmB, the root <*“ 

taprovement, virtue, and happmes* • a , for therrs » 

•• L the poor, on the contrary, ar 

Kingdom of God." \ Trac tarians moved They 

On parallel lines with the tra order of society 

whose ideal was a regenera w h e n— 

looked back wistfully to ^ of p^est, 

» Each knew his P^^^ection^ ^ 1 

The greatest owne f"°* ne rous feelmg ran, 

Erom rank to rank B man. 

Aad linked society as man 

, rrone the ties that then 

" Gone are those days, nnd^g ^ fello w men 
Bound peers and g en r J w tbe modern si • 

Now, in their place, helm g ^ ^ grave. 

Doomed, from the very , e an d toil , 

To tread his toa^j towed down to the s . 

> Bound, in sad tru - sonS tlie ir heritage &ge •• t 

He dies, and leaves h ^idiouse for t 

Work for their prim , rule, for seeing 

The poet is yearning for /^ * qj . there is m< 5I ^ a ^ in 
the Holy Church once more in J Lnce nse load the a , 

under her wings, though clouds M ^ 

i Hurrcll Eroude, Hewo*« s * ° ‘ 'university. ^- 1 7 ’ 

* John Henry Newman, W JfUtti p . 16. 

• Lord John Manners, England s 
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against the excesses of unregulated ,i t mendously senom 

Twas different mth those Kmgsley 

Protestants who treated ChretMSoctd^ ^ly meant to 

Ludlow Vansittart Ncde and system of prop" 1 ? 

snppUnlthemdiv.dn.hstmideomp.ttttve ye 

b, coopetause socialist production 

3 CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM ^ 

me central bgnre of the „ „ 

Christian Socialism In England teas “ ove , the test 

towering sp.ntnally by 1 » a4 „ theological l"«J 

In nobility and samtlmess of chancier ^wlthNe* 

andsubtfetyof intellect he may P^J^Jnde. Eewtnro 


e poles asnnaei — , 

man. BUttnespneio.- --diaeval an temper » 

mu a great ecclesiastic essentially media pbilosolhy 

Intellect »hile Mautice by his r' 1, E’°'“ 0 | the spintua 1 

and intensely nat.onal feehng and Eighth 

forces ot the nineteenth century As e der the influence 

man withah.ghpohhcal.deal •» dro0, ^"^ to s « ChnsW« , > 
of Colendge than Newman was ^he duino 
not only a faith hut a deed The Ktngdom ot ^ 

come hot to he teahsed He rfcct.on »< <* 

educational plan lot the world, by ^whi* < ^t In t» 

mdividual and of the race was to be “fi°°^nbistory had 
dcvelopeneat of that plan each age 0 . bet lM3 

itht pi t ■ 1 LL Ludlow EcoeowoeAnaeo 
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nay, that tbe cMsUng . s ° could only pay r( j ve be rca d and to 
tions, was the best, d * waS no t there only manual 

those ohligations . 1 TheB , aS Coleridge taugl . Wp> 

edhy individually, but to lorn,, as Uo veand ^ 

ot the statesman. 5 God’ S ^JUe the direct r*oUs£ ^ 
while selfishness and c °™ p t0 m e more than the / 

disorder: " God’s order socialism ism my ^ ; ^ 

gonist oi man's systems . a remarha „ pj u man 

assertion oi God’s order 3 ^ ter ms ^ ^ 

translates a natural law ° c “ is a body conS1 rknl en must 

society ” he iurtlrer proclaimed toms . trueworkn ^ ^ 

members, not a collection o' principle oi l u ^ ve bee n 

he iellow-workmen, not Such B ut , v hile 

selfishness, must govern ex ng owenite wn secU larist prin- 

enunciated by any o on rationalist an ^ngs oi the 

they would have base t0 be rooted in 1 J^rrist meeting, 

ciples, Maunce iound th Owenite and 


to reflate ^rTcommatid I aprf 

socialist worshippers o cl in whatever sen c - ^ oi the 

made to ieelthat most toP°^ P r ! p erly so- 

oi the Hew Moral World, i in s .U ^ 

old world, and that institution {or all vigorous an 

called— was a communis has been a {uU develop- , 

The idea oi Christian con^ b£ de5 tmed to 

generative one in all ages, ^ t0 

meat in ours.” * ise the to be 


;enerative one m all g » _ ^ to 

nnent in ours ” * socia iise the Cbri ^£m to be t 

Maurice’s main idea was appeared 

Christianise the socia i _ ^99, Introdiic l ° oleri( jge). 

• Ch»taiw. it. ?■ «• 

* F.D. Maurice, Kmgd ^ Maurice. £ e 

s F. Maurice, Lt /« °1 


> Charted. St. r .^C^%rrv“t »'■ * «' 

1 F.D. Maurice, Krngd ^ Maurice. se 
3 F. Maurice, I-*/« °1 

• Xbid., p- &~7* 
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ShS^^SM^S 

mind. »»4 teCtartri pencd 

the socialist propagandists oil concerned. there 

far as the socialist form of economic 1 Owtmtes ° 

no thherence 

the other hand he diflered t"*"* ™ ioetnoe o! tl 

ta he was 00 democrat “> d ,“^ c 

sovereignty o! the people es „y e Apnl »• ’*£ 

was even prepared to serve. on lb ' w, to he oi divan' 
as a speil constable He “ a ““ 

origin. sAe cannot help regarding Maunce as 
am ol John tty elide. t- Kurgsley, stands lar 

Hrotaend and adherent. Charles „d 

his roaster in point oi >'|' o!o S" m ^ ternp«3»rf'j 
thought He was essentially » I** 1 ’ ( „ ba vaews »» 

an agitator, — fervid vehement. „y social erf 

moved by tales o! misery and ready * which som'h« 
that mottos eye. But lo, his /“5S , pee. . ■«* 

were hound up with Conservatism, he mugh t»^ , chartist 
tionary Chartist leader He P”“ d T'f 0 ^^5»rte« ** £ 
although he was mady to «*»**£; m to 

»] Hannce Life of F D Maunce p *° - p 306 

•its Kingsley. Uf.r, and Memoirs ' oL U P 
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both against landed and capit is 

sweaters. His i ire 

. . „,. r ; n g man, squire, 

Ho.se, ■*«* 

^^r cedo ’ yo ”' 6 ;7 

.. jMtod. f StToS iayj 

Man. »4 on «,c ™ tU ” e ” 

While the ram P 1 . the day. 

And the walls let m ^ 

•■ <* “• 

. is one great terrible indicWB® Mends, Wl *a 
His Alton Maurice. “ d *“ c distinguished 

manufacturers. Krug). England. , movement by 

-ated CW-jTS^- a „d Young ****£*.- «* 

trom the men not backward. J outw ard or inward, 

looking forward, a ^ retrogression, dero0 craoy,' m, 

Kingsley, “ 1S SC ' t ’ The new elem .. evil or its good, \ 

but on progJff on \ v Ving the question of ^ y et , he 
Church and State. t uS christianise ^ He thought 
we cannot stop the usual meaning o whig against 

was no democrat m the u^ ^ not Radical or ^ workman 
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i Charles Kings ey, 214-5. 

Kingsley, op. «*-,v 
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With Matinee and Kingsley worked J 31 Ludlow, who, 
having lived in Pans, possessed much knowledge ol Frerch 
socialism On March 2 1848, be reported to Maurice that <ocul 
ism was a real and very great power amorg the Parisian workmen, 
and that it must be Christianised or it would shake Christianity 
to its foundation, precisely because it appealed to the hig!« 
and rot to the lower instincts of man 1 
Among the other members of the Christian socialist movement 
may be mentioned E Vansittart Neale, an ardent co-operator, 
who supplied the funds necessary for socialist co-operative 
experiments Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom Brovns 
Schooldays Charles Blackford Mansfield, a yonng scientist 
and mystic, who inspired Kingsley with the idea of sanitary 
reform Charles Sully and Lloyd Jones both *ociahst workmen 
who organised co-operative shops and propagated the ideas 0 
the movement among the working men.* 

They formed altogether a remarkable group of men— leaders 


and officers but without any army behind them 
The first manifestations of the movement date from April 
184S On that memorable day Kingsley met Ludlow, wro 
called upon Maurice to report to him the fate of the final struggle 
of Chartism Two days later Kingsley issued a manifesto to 
the London workmen and on May 6, 184S the first number 0 
the weekly, Politics for the People, was issued Maurice wrote 
the prospectus, explaining their aim and end to consist m t e 
establishment of a union between social life and Christianity 
Under the pseudonym “ Par*-on Lot," Kingsley contributed a 
letter to the Chartists " My quarrel with the Charter u that 1^ 
does not go far enough I want to see you free , but I do no 
see how what you ask for will give you what you want 
mistake legislative reform for social reform, or that men s hearts 
can be changed by Act of Parliament . . It disappointed roe 
bitterly when I read it The French cry of Organisation 
Labour is worth a thousand of it and yet that does not go 0 


»F Maurice LtJeofF D Mourue Votl.p 45 s . 

* Compare J M Ludlow Economic Retne* October, I&9J- 
January, »8g< 
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the bottom of the -ter by ^ Go a's tvorb «*£ 
of «te — ijj h t .. 

devil’s tools. ^ evc ™, , word5 were to be 1 rest their 

when those 6 lor | 0 ^ dcs ire of the po° r< ^ the fatherless 

Rota. best tSbonetb thereto "dp ^ ^ morc 
hearts, and Thine car n ^ the ma n of the 

and poor unto their ng written and had 

exalted against Thee. ^edingly " dl 'after four months. 

Although the P^^^^ascatshort^ explaine d. 

about 2,000 subsen' ^ extinctio n has | nev of its 

The reason of its 1 ver> that the %vas intended. 

It must be a55U ^ ’ rkme n, for whom tho p P^.^ o{ al i 
subscribers u ere n ^ a time of seve J es we re not m a 

The summer of 184 . the Chartist m { tke upper 

revolutionary elements * n and members 

^ood to take advice from to Pol^ fo^ ^ 

classes. Among /parson Lot), J Trenc h, Bishop 

were: Maurice -^Uateley, Mo5t ° f 

Townsend), Arc ^ b ' 5 b D Guy.SirEdwar editors 

Thirlwall. Dean Stanley Dn ^ ft p5eudo nym- 

them ivrote anonymously 

consoled themselves and w ise : 

t 

To give rich attended meetings of 

In the year i849 

time. Matinee. | out the bosh. ^ eP'“ al 

.. We must not beat must bav Christian 

address the W* „„t to speeb- Tracis 

to «U them, or v,« o 

xF.ltlanncc. Life of F. V 
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l86 MORAL INF ^wMchwan define out 

Soctehn" is it seems “ ™ ‘‘' c “otht conflict we must ■<«*£ 

"SU « ere FO 

might seem to maoj lost now nfiW (Socialism) to sp 

wont-otlt plumage am! puttmE 1 a ht as either 0‘gh 

ere long its mighty wings for a b™*" ^ B „ hlel« 

Socialism without Christianity . {e g^dy blown oS- 
aMhe feathers without thebnd rfLoal® » 

Chnstiamty on the other hand v '”" wholly men® 

cX^Aelpte-s. The Chnstta. g’^.eA «'> 

;“ble wtth a pohtteal economy «tadt d bnyms 

L he the very P' ot of soasl »«'»” 1 P ta «d on tbs 

Uiesp and sell®; dear we gave hmt «* 

ot taking more from our neig The aim of 

inimical to the teachings of Chn. > ,„ r pnccs and 

Christian socialist moiement aas to »» IB ua 1 * 

hving stages for false mstead ol eompebOo” 

words trere Assooatron and Exchange 

Hot profit , »>,- en d of i^S 1 , v, 

V The Ch risfu" Socialist ' Tp “ rd workshops arm 
meantime a dosen small oW«« c , 0 t capital' 

lished which could not wthstaod to P ^ mater®! to 
compehton. Besides ftem B m> ^ „volut»»W 

erpenment with than the remnants of J a thorn “ 

movement EmBltered and demomteed ^ 

the side Ol then old friends as udl as “““ “ u „yd JouB 
speaker and missionary of for the P"^ 

anotil Owemte and tailor was sent to U: al ^Z otmM i P»«“ 
of winning adherents for the movement In p ^ ^ 
discussion with Ernest Jones theChsrtBt l attest®" 

defeated. The wotkaieo SaUy refused to pay 
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3. s. MILL A* > Lhey were still clamouring 
to ft. CtoW» in order to use it as an .ns - 

for the Charter,— foi V q{ lhc mC ans of pr0C ' artist£ and the 
ment tor the socialm among the c induced 

Thci r bh» “SLem by C--*«£££» *•«« 

onslauBhls^cda^ geT*^ their 

- Maurice, Iungsley. AtiSOC ialioii (* s 5 2 ) ‘ principles only, 
into Tfc J°' irna l° f j { lion ol co-operate pn ^ Their 
energies to the iss cocia p 5 t movement v-as contributed 

In 1854 t hc Ch * r ~not quite ineffectual. 5 ^ prornot ion 

efforts were, hoWC ^ { ’ co-operative entcrpn ' { education among 

to the legalisation °f P ^ furtherance of p ^ Coll ege, 

of sanitary reform, an the^ 1 acted as 

the London wortane ‘ us men of art a Rossetti, 

where some of ^Uam ^ Tyndall, D. 

teachers, among Seeley. 

Madox Brown, and J- 

__T. s. >nix axo BiCHAKt) J ’ ^ { er ment of 
4 r Chartist class warfare an ^ economic 
The last years of de iible impress u P on the bounds of 

t 848 have also lefts® ^ madc t0 C ^ al plobl ems, or even 
literature.. An p t0 include socio g i ts economic 

rr^irdo — — 

• middle class men So rf«Ssf. December 

1 An account of this debate is given m 
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ch, w s « 2 1 } Mill rightly discerned the effect of Chartcm 
when he declared that the -working classes had now taken tbeir 
lrter&ts into their own hand* and were perpetually showing 
that they thought the interests of the employers to be net 
identical with their own bat opposite to them While reforms 
and the organisation of the working classes m & ht alter the 
distribution of the produce to U eir advantage the present class 
relations could not permanent!) last I cannot think, he 
declares that the working classes will be permanent}) contented 
with the condition of labouring for wages as their ultimate state 
In the present stage of human progress when ideas of 
equality arc dad) spreading more widely among the poorer 
classes and can no longer be checked b) anything short of the 
active suppress on of printed discuss on and even of freedom 
of speech it is not to be expected that the dn lsion of the human 
race into two hereditarj classes employers and emplo) ed can 
be permanent!) maintained (Ifcid book w ch 7) These 
relation* were unsatisfactory both to the emplo) ers and emplo) ed 
An open or secret war raged between them to the detriment of 
the countr) On neither side was there any justice or fairness 
and it would sooner or later become insupportable to the employ 
mg classes to hi e in clo<e and hourly contact with persons whose 
interests ard feeling* an. tn hostility to them Capitalists are 
as much interested as labourers in placing the operations 0 
indn try cm such a footing that those who labour for them may 
feel the same interest m the work which is felt by those who 
labour on their own account (ffrti. book iv ch 7) 

MSI was gropmg his way to card* socialism He witnessed 
the das* war in Great Britain and France, and the n=e of Labour 
to importance and armed at the conviction that a tolerable 
arrangement might be eS'cted through <ome form of pa« 
nerdup of Labour as a means to the economic education of the 
masses as a stage in the process towards complete soaik=r°- 

The form of assocut on however which if mankind continue 

‘The Pr « pus appeared in 1&4S The book was re ased is 
the success * edit ons. but cot materially altered The cha»5W 
made in the second ed t on (1849) were all W favour of social*®- 
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' J- 5 - . +n predominate, is • • • 

the association pi 1 * it al with ' vhl< *J? t d and removable 

" in thE " 

Even more in J Richard Jones. cCon0 my at the 

the observations of » ch air of poUttcal d as the 

of Robert ® *^ b uty. and . may , ^onlmy in Great 

East India G° Ue S^ ^ scho0 l of P ollt ' c tic> but his Utcrary 
pioneer of the i . wrote relative y ’ p roba bly owing 
Britain. Unlike M . original m * Government 

tmate l»r '»» “Ecrtd his ,da«»ns ^ic tenper a- 

to his position as P rof ^ S allo , vcd his thoughts an ■ hcd in x 8 5 2 , 

of the period, he ne ( ,g 00 fc of Lecture , P ^ remarks : 

ment full pisy- advance thC 

i while dealing wth “ P p i 0 ycr^ those wh * a reven ue m 
“ The first capital stock, an ^ ordina rily a 

wages of labour ro ‘ ^ ad vance ia state 0 f things 

the shape of Profits fro ^ themselves^ oachin g 

. class distinct from the 1 o{ the world may ^ accumulatc d 

' may hereafter cxis ^ laboU rers and th “ °' ss o{ nations which 
to it, under whid . but in the P r S £ e mploy ers wh ° 

stock may be denial • £ee . . . a body of & P return5 t0 
we are now observing. of capit^ ^ revenue . This 

Sch C the b °wne^^ 

tes 

stituting a stas ^. o£ advancing nation • Qmic de velopmen 
marked the pro a stage m ^ social, mora , an 

Mtoover. to ««* ' «ith change, u 

i£SS:*~- to — 

i Richard J on *g f" pp^9-53r- 

(Lecture IVO- - 
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the economic organisation of communities Political economy 
is therefore not merely a science of capital profits rents and 
wages but the basis of social science lor economic changes 
necessarily exercise a commanding influence oier the different 
political and social elements to be found in the populations 
vhere they tale place that influence extends to the intellectual 
character to the habits manners morals and happiness of 
nations There is a dose connection between the economic 
and social organisation of nations and their power of produc 
tion. 1 

The whole Lecture IV is \ery curious It contains also the 
germs of that philosophy of social evolution winch the Marxists 
call the Materialist Conception of history It is a del cate 
balancing between capitalism ard anti-capitalism 1 1 is a strong 
reflex of the stirring events and thoughts of the Chartist period. 

J. — COSCUIDISG REMARKS 

After a desperate contest of thirty y ears duration Chartism 
had come to an end. It had not been a struggle of a plebs for 
equal rights with the patriciate to spoliate and enslave other 
classes and nations but a clas» war aiming at the overthrow 
of the capitalist society and putting prod iction distribution 
and exchange on a cooperative basis. The workms-class was 
apparently defeated. 

Baffled and exhausted throngh erratic leadership untold 
sacrifices and want of proper mental munitions they retired 
from the field of battle bleeding and decimated but little aware 
of the great results they had achieved. They on!} saw shattered 
ideals and broken hopes tl at lay Strewn on the long path they 
bad been marching and counter marching from iS"^ to I ^o 5 
not knowing that it was from the wreckage and dlhns of thus* 
shattered tdeak that the material was gathered for bufldmS 
and paving the road of social progress 
The advance which Great Britain had made in those thirty 
years » social reform and democracy was enormous The 
Chartist penod witnessed the first real Factory Act (1833) the 
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stamp ( 1836 ). «■* »*££, (I 8 4 6). » 4uct ion. more 

of the CorrespohtoS A a „d co-opera^ ^ It forced 

classes the co-operatu international sent blem a5 a~ 

successful trade »»** t0 regard the ^h “ ? ^ ,t 

the thinking ^n °i ^ at i 0 n and the con- 

serious subject for of the be fore Labour 

- imbued the thinking? first do its ' ’ the factory. 

viction that Liberahsm ^ ^ ^ legislature ^ ^ 1842. 

could come into its ov. . s q{ 1832. 1 ■ * Ucy of “ 31 

In short, from the catas* ^ ^ revolution^ fiort> o{ con 
184S the lesson cxncVa tr iumph hy onC g 0 tota i and radical 
or nothing," of a sweep ^ ^ supre me vaj* ° tQ failure. The 

tempt for reform an were f° rcd ° Gladstone’s camp 

subversion of the old d sW went in o{ Benjamin 

iteration that ££ ^ forthesocml™^ 
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